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BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER I, 


GREAT fire of hickory and 
oak roared up the wide stone 
chimney of a log house in 
the south-western part of 
Pennsylvania. A rude cot- 
tage enough, embodying 
more of man’s necessities 
than his desires, and plant- 
ed almost alone in a wild 
and savage country. Butin 
no palace, no crowded court, 
could firelight have danced 
in sweeter eyes, or sparkled 
among sunnier curls than 
those of Love Lee as she sat 
upon no better seat thana 
great log of wood, her chin 
resting upon her hand, her 
dreamy gaze upon the glowing coals, while the other 
hand held smooth on her knee a bit of printed paper, 
the torn leaf, as it seemed, of some elegant volume, 
for the paper was thick and creamy, and the gilded 
edge flashed back the firelight. There was a picture 
at the top, a spirited figure of a mounted knight 
riding beside a wide river, in whose midst lay a little 
island. Beneath were the lines— 





“ His broad, clear brow in sunlight glowed, 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trode, 
From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

Ashe rode down to Camelot."* 


And these lines the young girl, sitting so motionless 
before the glowing fire, murmured aloud more than 
once, not needing to look at the torn leaf. She had 
learned them as we often, less appropriately say, “‘ by 
heart.” 

Upon this pretty maiden reverie broke of a sudden 
the discordant sound of a man’s voice, singing loudly 
the chorus of a coarse drinking song, and shuffling 
along the rough path as if he found the footing 
uncertain. 

The girl started, hid the picture in her bosom, and 
rising to her feet moved slowly toward the door; but 
before she reached it, the new comer, stumbling 
heavily forward, burst it open and reeled into the 
kitchen. 

It was a young man, his handsome face strongly re- 
sembling the white one so steadfastly regarding him, 
but bloated and flushed by debauchery. Closing the 
door, Love said, very quietly: 

“ Jim, you said you wouldn’t, to-night.” 

“ Wouldn’t what, you little fool? I haint drank 
nothing, if that’s what you mean.” 

“0, Jim, how can you say that?” 

“Why shouldn’t I, then?” demanded the man, 
fiercely. 

* Beeause it’s not true.” 

With an oath the man raised his heavy hand above 
the head of the fearless girl. She did not stir, but 
only fixing her eyes with earnestness upon his face, 
she asked, gently: 

“What did our mother say when she was dying, 
Jim?” 

Jim’s hand fell, and he dropped into a seat. 

“J don’t care,” said he, doggedly. “‘Laint a going 
to be told I’m a liar; and if I did take a nip to keep 
the cold out such a night as this, what’s the harm, I 
say?” 

Love sat down again upon the log at the other side 
of the fire and regarded her brother uneasily. 

“ You’ve been down to the store at Mally, haven't 
you?” asked she, at length. 





“ Yes, and what then?” was the sulky retort. 

“Only you know I nevet like to have you there of 
an evening.” 

“ Because Bill Brennan keeps it, and you stick out 
against Bill, when, if you knew it, he’s the best friend 
either you or I have got to look to.” 

“I’m sorry you think so for yourself, Jim, and as for 
me, I know better.” 

“ Now, Love, I’ll jest tell you what it is. There’s 
been enough nonsense with you and your notions, and 
now it’s going to be stopped. I passed my word to 
Bill to-night that we'd all go down to the square’s to- 
morrow morning, and you and he’d come back man 
and wife.” 

The girl started to her feet, her face showing white 
and ghastly in the firelight. 

“ You said that, Jim!” exclaimed she. 

“Yes, just that; and that’s all that’s to be said 
about it,” returned her brother, with a dogged resolu- 
tion of tone, far more threatening than violence. 


Love felt it so, and after looking wildly in his face a 
moment, she sank down and buried her face in her 
hands. 

Jim looked at her with an uneasy trouble, but no 
relenting in his face. 

“Come, gal,’ said he, at length, “ I’ll just tell you 
how it is, and then you’ll see, same as Ido. After 
mother died, for a year or two I couldn’t make both 
ends meet, and I borrowed money, a hundred dollars 
of Brennan. First I give him a note, but a year ago 
last summer I wanted another hundred and a half to 
buy that new horse, and agin he lent it to me; but 
that time he wanted a mortgage of the place here, and 
so I give it to him—” 

“The farm, and house, and all?” asked Love, 
aghast. 

“Every stick and stone, gal. And when I was 
drafted last month I wasn’t a going to be shot down 
jest to please Abe Lincoln, so I bought off—and where 
did you think I got the money then?” 

“T never thought,” said Love, faintly. 

“No, you gals never think nor know about sech 
things, and that’s the reason you’d ought to do as 
you’re told and not be contrary. Well, then, that 
three hundred dollars came from the same place that 
the first two hundred and fifty came from, and that 
was from Bill Brennan’s pocket. So as the mortgage 
was pretty nigh run out, he just made it up to six 
hundred and I give him a deed of the place outright, 
and promised he should have you for a wife, and a 
good likely husband he’ll make you, and that no fur- 
ther off than to-morrow.” 

“You sold him this place! It is his own this very 
minute?” asked Love, in bewilderment. 

“ Everything about it—you and all,” returned her 
brother. 

“ But it was part mine, wasn’t it?” persisted Love. 

“O, you’re under age, so I signed for you. I sold 
your part along with my own,” replied Jim, rather 
uneasily. 

“JT didn’t think, Jim Lee, you could dosuch a mean 
thing,” said Love, fixing her eyes upon his bent face, 
while a world of scorn deepened the soft tones of her 
voice. 

“ Mother left me to you to look after,” continued 
she, presently. “And how have youdoneit? Hasn’t 
it been me that has had to look after you instead? 
How many times have I pulled you into the house and 
got you to bed when you couldn’t have done it for 
yourself? How many times, while you were lying 
there, have I been into the lonesome woods and driven 
home the cattle, and then put them up, and even 
looked after your horse, while you—well, I never spoke 
of it before, nor I wouldn’t now—I’d have gone on 
doing just so all my life; but how have you looked 
after me? You've left me many a time with a man’s 
work to do while you was away, I never asked where, 
and now you've sold me and the very roof over my 
head to a man—I wont say what sort of man he is, but 
you know, and so do I. But you and he shall both be 
disappointed, for 1 will never marry him, never—not 
if he had paid my price twenty times over, and you 
may tell him so.” 


She stood there in the firelight, splendidly beautiful, 
with her bright blue eyes, and flushed face, and lithe, 
proud figure, and so Jim thought as he glanced up, 
and down again. He rose and went to the little win- 
dow, where he stood some moments staring into the 
black night. But when he turned, Love saw that 
his mind was set in the obstinate determination. 
She had learned to read his face. He spoke, not 
unkindly: 

*T don’t mind your hard words, Love, for it’s a hard 
row you've got to hoe, and I do suppose I haven’t done 
just the right thing by you. But it’s all settled now 
—there’s more than I’ve told you between Brennan 
and me. He knows about something—something I 
did once—never mind what it is, but he’s got the whip 
hand over me, and, through me, over you. You’re 
under age, and I’m your gardeen. The law says you’ve 
got to do jest as I say, and so the square himself would 
tell you. And the upshot of the whole is that to- 
morrow noon has got to see you Mrs. Brennan or me 
in jail at Franklin.” 

The brother and sister looked silently each in the 
other’s eyes, and it was strange to see the hard, reso- 
lute lines of the man’s face deepening in the curves of 
the fair girl-face opposed to it. She spoke first. 

« Jim, I know you mean it, and I sha’n’t try to turn 
you. But recollect that I’m father’s child as well as 
you, and when the time comes I can be just as set. I 
dare say you’ve got the power to make me marry that 
man, and I see you mean to use it; but mind you now, 
Jim Lee, if ever Bill Brennan calls me wife, it shall 
be when I can’t hear him.” 

“What do you mean?” asked her brother, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“T mean,” said the girl, steadily, “that I will kill 
myself before I’ll be married to him. I mean that 
unless you tell him to-night, for I hear him at the 
door, that I will never be his wife, that you and he 
will surely find a corpse in my bed to-morrow 
morning.” 

It was a horrible thing to see the fierce light that 
blazed from those blue eyes, the hard, deep lines that 
added ten years to those delicate features, the stern 
resolution that possessed a face and figure one half 
hour before so soft and girlish. 

The man looked at her steadfastly, and then laying 
a heavy hand on each of her shoulders, bent his face 
close to hers. Quite sober it was now, and as white 
and hard as her own. 

“ Hark you, then, Lora Lee,” said he, slowly. “So 
sure as to-morrow morning comes, so sure shall you 
marry Bill Brennan, be you dead or alive, willingly or 
unwillingly.” 

The young girl looked at him in silence. She did 
not speak or move. Still keeping his heavy, soiled 
hands on her shoulders, the brother gazed at her as 
though attempting to read her thoughts. At last he 
said, and his voice was low and passionate: 

“ You shall marry him.” 

The girl did not answer. There was a look in her 
eyes that almost made him quail, angry as he was. 

“Do you hear me?” and he shook her as though 
shaking would compel compliance with his wishes. 

**T hear you,” was the quiet, firm, determined an- 
swer of Love. 

“ And you will obey me?” demanded he, 

“No,” came from her lips in a low but decided 
tone. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE brother and sister still stood looking in each 
other’s eyes, when the door swung rudely open and a | 
man with bad, coarse features, and mean figure, | 
stamped into the room. 

“ Tell you what, neighbors,” said he, throwing him- 
self into a chair by the fire and thrusting his feet | 
close to it, “’taint a night to keep your company | 

| 





standing on the door stone while you finish up your 

family preachments. How d’y’do, Lovey dovey? Has } 
Jim told you that to-morrow’s the wedding day? | 
Come here and see the pretty breastpin I’ve brought | 





you.” 


t 


Without the smallest sign that she either saw or 
heard him, Love slowly turned and entered the little 
bedroom that had been her mother’s, and was now 
his own, tendering to the two men no other good night 
greeting than the decisive click of the bolt as she 
fastened herself in. 

“ A spunky little devil. She 'oks right harnsome 
to-night, but as mad as blazes,” remarked the lover, 
with a coarse laugh. 

 She’s dead set against the match, as I told you 
she’d be. Says she'll kill herself first; and I don’t 
know but she will,” muttered Jim, drawing the log 
stool close to his companion’s chair. 

“Pooh! pooh! You aint such a fool as to be turned 
by a girl’s temper, be you?” sneered Brennan. “ She'll 
no more kill herself than you will; and a week from 
now she’ll be as chirk and as fond of her husband as 
the willingest wife that ever stood up to be spliced. 
Only ’twont do for you to give in, Jim; ’twont do for 
your own game,” added he, threateningly. 

* You needn’t twit,” retorted the other, savagely; 
“T haint no thoughts of giving in. I’m aman of my 
word, and you’d ought to know, and my word’s passed 
both to you and to her that to-morrow noon shall see 
Love Lee your wife, be she dead or alive, willingly or 
unwillingly.” 

He spoke the last words in a slow, strong voice, as if 
it was an oath he was taking from which there could 


be no appeal. The meaner villain sitting beside him . 


shuffied uneasily with his feet, and said, with an 
effort: 

“O, nonsense, Jim, she’ll never think of such a 
thing as killing herself. What’s the use of talking 
about it?” 

In the next room where Love knelt beside her bed 
trying to pray, those cruel words came between her 
and her God. Asshe heard them she rose up and 
stood rigid and determined, her cold hands clenched, 
her heart beating like madness, till a red glare danced 
before her eyes. 

“Must I die—and only seventeen?” was the thought 
that shaped itself in her mind. 

Then with the inconsequence of despair she began 
to think of the beautiful lady who had stopped at the 
log farm-house many years before, on her journey 
through the country, and how she had given a book 
to her mother, and how she herself, a naughty little 
girl, had stolen away to the barn with it, and how Jim 
finding her there, had snatched the book so rudely 
that one leaf remained in her hand, and how, angry 
at her reproaches, he had flung it down in the yard 
where his great dog Bose had torn it quite to pieces. 
And the memory of her mother’s sorrow and disap- 
pointment made the girl’s lips quiver with an emotion 
she had not shown at thought that she must die that 
night. 

Then her thoughts wandered on, and she softly 
murmured: 


“ From underneath his helmet flowed 
His coal black curls as on he rode,"* 


And the poor over-strained brain mockingly shaped 
above the dreadful reality oppressing it, an airy mirage 
of the gallant knight, Sir Launcelot, bending from the 
saddle to grasp her hand and raise her toa seat in 
front of him, Then would they ride away and away, 
into that fair and splendid world whence the bright 
lady of the book had flashed for an hour upon the 
lonely forest hut ;—away from all this horror, this— 
what was itso terrible hanging over her? With a 
sharp rebound the dormant consciousness revived, and 
Love, pressing two ive cold hands upon her eyes, knew 
and felt once more the present, in all its sharp 
reality. 

She heard, too, the voices of the men without, and 


; mechanically listened to their speech, Brennan was 


saying: 

“«— and it’s all along of these cussed niggers that 
we're at war with the South this minute. Who cares 
whether they’re slaves or not? For my part I’d like 
tohave the handling of a gang; and if the South 
whips, as it’s like to do, I’ll go down there and have 
some of my own.” 
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“And Pete Wilson has gone and volunteered?” 
asked Jim, angrily. 

Yes, the black hound! Yes, and honest men like 
you and me have got to be taxed for the very vittles 
we eat, so as he can dress up in soldier clothes and 
strut round with a gun on his shoulder. Then if he 
gets shot, as I hope he may, there’s his brood to come 
upon the town. Cuss him, and them, too, I say, and 
the nigger government that’s trying to set a lot of 
Cuffees over the heads of white men.” 

“So I say, by ——; and I’d like to clean ’em out of 
this deestrict same as they was cleared out in York 
city a while ago,” said Jim, savagely. 

“ D’ye say that?” said his crafty tempter. “ Well, 
then I'll tell you what a lot of us is going to do this 
very night. We're going up there to Pete’s to pull 
down the old shanty, or burn it down if it comes 
handier, and if the varmin that swarms there get 
burnt up too, why it aint to be wondered at, and acci- 
dents will happen, you know.” 

He spoke the last words with an attempt at levity, 
but their fiendish import would not thus be disguised, 
and stood out brutal and menacing. 

A silence followed, almost interminable to the girl, 
standing in the dark room beyond them, rigid with 
horror, and holding back her breath to catch what 
should come next. It was in Brennan’s voice. 

“Well, Jim, be you afraid to go?” 

* Afraid! I aint afraid of you, Bill Brennan, I’d 
have you to know that.” 

“Pho, Jim, don’t be a fool. I know well enough 
what asmart fellow you be when you get vour blood up, 
but I thought you seemed rather dashed about this.” 

* You thought!’ sneered Jim, in whom bad liquor 
and latent remorse had wrought a condition of fierce 
excitement. ‘ And what business had you to think I 
was a coward any more than yourself? Tell you 
what, Bill, you needn’t suppose because I owe you 
money that I’m going to be put upon. There’s an 
easy way of settling up all that’s between us, and I 
don’t know as I value your life over my own if one or 
*tother’s got to go.” 

Brennan’s hardy face turned a sickly yellow, but 
his self-possession did not fail him. 

“Why, Jim,” said he, soothingly, “‘ what’s up now? 
Aint you and me the best of friends, and going to be 
brothers to-morrow morning? Come, old boy, give us 
your hand; and if you’re in want of a few dollars as 
you was saying just now, why you know where to 
come for ’em.” 

“All right,” growled Jim, sullenly. “Only don’t 
you go to calling me a coward. Now let’s hear about 
cleaning out this nigger hole. Who's a going?” 

Brennan in a low voice mentioned some half dozen 
names, all strange to Love, and then added that they 
were to meet at his store at twelve o’clock that night, 
and that he had only come to the log house on the 
chance of persuading Jim to join them. 

** And we might as well be scratching along that 
way. I’m going to treat the fellows to drinks all 
round, and they’ll be there in season. Come on,” 
concluded he. 

Jim muttered an inaudible reply, and Love heard 
him rise and approach her door. She softly laid her 
fingers on the bolt to make sure that it was fast. The 
latch was slowly raised, then dropped. 

* Love,” said her brother’s voice, irresolutely. 

She did not answer. 

“Just speak a word, Love. Say yes, if nothing 
more,” whispered Jim, hoarsely. But still she was 
silent. 

“Come, Lee,” called Brennan, from the doorstep. 
“Don’t stand fooling there any longer. She’ll be all 
right in the morning. That’s all settled, and your 
word’s passed.” 

“Yes, my word’s passed, and I’) keep it,” muttered 
Jim, and the next moment the outer door closed 
behind the two men, and Love knew herself alone in 
the house. 

The tension of mind and body gave way at once, and 
sinking slowly to the ground the poor child lay there, 
a victim crushed and broken. But God’s hand was 
over her. No further sense of her own peril could 
have roused her to exertion, and she might have lain 
hopelessly there until the very hour of sacrifice, had 
not a sudden flash of consciousness brought to mind 
in their full meaning those words of Brennan’s— 

“— and if the varmin that swarm there get burnt up 
too, why it aint to be wondered at—” 

Love leaped to her feet, and new life tingled through 
her veins. These men, her own brother with them, 
were plotting the horrible death of these wretched 
negroes, and she was lying idly there making no effort 
to prevent it! This was the thought that now entered 
into the mind of the young girl, and departed thence 
no more till all was done. With no pause for consid- 
eration, she saw her course straight before her, and 
took it. 

Without unbolting the door, she raised the window 
and stepped out into the frosty blackness of the night. 
Plunging into the forest, she kept steadily forward, 
guided only by—what is it that guides help to the 





helpless, safety to the hopeless, God’s mercy to thoso | 
ready to perish? 

Two miles of rough woodland lay in a direct line 
between the log house and Peter Wilson’s hut, and a 
shorter interval between that and ‘the store” where | 
the band of ruflians had agreed to meet; but these 
were yet nerving themselves with bad whiskey to the | 
work in hand, when a slender figure glided from the 
forest, crossed the little clearing about the negro | 
shanty, and softly raising the latch, entered, closing 
the done behind her, 

‘Good Lord! who be dare? It’s a sperit, shore!” 
ejaculated Susan Wilson, raising herself from the 
midst of her sleeping children, A dismal shrick from | 


| 


| fiery death from which she had rescued them. She 


one who chanced to lie awake, ec ood tho state ment 
of his mammy, and in another moment the cabin 
would have been a scene of confusion past remedy, 
when a clear voice said: 

“Hush! Make no noise at all. I am Love Leo— 
you remember me, Mrs. Wilson. I came to see little 
Jack when he was so sick—” 

* And that you did, miss. And when the pore little 
feller was goin’, his last words was—” 

“Yes, but listen, now. There are some wicked men 
coming here to-night to burn your house, and I cannot 
tell what still more horrible things they might do if 
they found you here. They are drunk, and they hate 
you all because you are colored, and because of the 
war. They will be here directly.” 

Poor Susan, tumbling out of bed, sank upon her 
knees, clinging to Love's feet. 

“O, Lordy, Lordy, miss! what’s we gwine ter do? 
And Pete gone for a sojer an’ all. We've better ha’ 
died when Jackey did, the whole on us. O, missy, 
what’s we gwine ter do?” 

“You must keep quiet, in the first place,” returned 
Love, resolutely. ‘ Then get the children together, 
and whatever you care very much to save. I will 
show you a place to hide in—” 

“But there’s ma’am. She can’t walk a step, and I 
aint going to leave her, nohow,” said Susan, resolutely. 

“Your mother? Is she lame?” 

“No, but she’s bedrid. She haint walked a step 
this two year; and she’s deaf and blind both.” 

“Where is she?” 

“ Here in t’other corner, missy. You can’t see cause 
of the dark; but I'll light up the fire.” 

“Not for the world,” interposed Love, hastily, “It 
would only show them the way, and they’d go hunting 
round the first thing. If all is dark I hope they’ll set 
the house afire, and never know but what you were 
all in it stifled with the smoke.” 

“But ma’am?” persisted Susan. 

“We must carry her between us,” said Love, reso- 
lutely. “ The children can all walk, can’t they?” 

* All but sissy, and Chloe can carry her,” returned 
Susan, joyfully. 

* And Royal must take his grandmother’s bed, and 
we'll wrap the quilt round her. It’s a very cold night 
and the old mine is damp.” 

“The old mine!” laimed the 
missy, they say it’s haunted.” 

“T only hope those men believe it. They’ll be the 
less likely to look for us there,” replied Love, calmly. 
“At any rate, no ghost could possibly hurt you as 
much as these men certainly will if they find you.” 

“ That’s so, missy; and shore it was the Lord hisself 
that sent you here to-night.” 

“Get some clothes on the children as quick as you 
can, while I wrap up your mother. There isn’t a 
minute to spare. If you can’t find their clothes, wrap 
them in the bed-quilts. Only hurry.” 

* Yes, missy. Pore lilly fellers, dey hasn’t much to 
put on but what’s on ’em a’ready. We've ben awful 
pore *long back, missy. The farmer folks wouldn’t 
hire Pete ’cause de white hands wouldn’t work wid 
him, and we couldn’t raise much of anything—” 

“ There, I’m all ready,” interrupted Love. “ Now 
come and take hold of my hands this way, and make 
achair. Now get her up. Royal, come and help us.” 

It was a terrible strain upon those delicate arms and 
slender form when the old woman was finally raised 
to her position, but it was borne unshrinkingly. Nay, 
although the robust negress panted and sighed, and 
was “ boun’ to drop” more than once before the place 
of refuge was reached, Love showed no fatigue, no 
desire to rest. 

Staggering behind this strangely assorted pair who 
bore the poor old negress reverently aloft as if she had 
been a grewsome idol for whom her priestesses sought 
safety in flight, came Royal with the trappings of the 
bed, followed by a motley group of infants, wondering, 
lamenting, and only held to the forward course by the 
dread of losing sight of their “ mammy,” whose pres- 
ence was the one fixed fact to their bewildered minds 
in the chaos that had involved their lives. 

At last the procession, grotesque even in its mourn- 
ful reality, reached the mouth of the abandoned coal 
mine selected by Love as its destination. It was 
entered by a tunnel wrought into the hillside, and 
although hardly darker than the night without, the 
air was heavy and mephitic, and a sullen drip of mois- 
ture oozed from roof and sides of the cavern, so that 
a heavy shudder ran through the frame of the poor 
old idol as they laid her once more upon the bed and 
covered her as warmly as they might. 

‘Pore ole mammy! She never’ll stand this long,” 
said Susan, mournfully, as she sat down and took the 
two youngest children upon her knees. 

“We’m cold, mammy. It’s wet and nasty here,” 
wailed the twins, vainly seeking to find room in the 
maternal lap. Royal, impressed with his responsibility 
as head of the house, said nothing, but his teeth 
chattered audibly. Love was distressed. She per- 
ceived that to these children of the tropics, who learn 
to endure cold as gradually as to change their com- 
plexions, this dank refuge was almost as bad as the 





y4 “Lord, 


considered for a moment. 

“Stay here,” said she, at last, “and keep as quiet 
as youean. I will go back softly, and if the men have 
not yet reached your house, I will go in and get the 
rest of the bed-clothes, and whatever else I can find 
to put round the children. Aren’t there some shawls 
and cloaks where I can find them, Mrs. Wilson?” 

“Yes, honey, such as they be. There’s some hung 
along right over the bed. But don’t you go toresking 
your life for us. You’ve done enough, and more’n 
| enough, a’ready. Stop where you be, and let R’yal 
| go. He’s smart as a steel trap.” 








“es It he was seen, 2, he'd be chased ond pubaps shot. 
Those men always carry pistols. They wont hurt me, 
even if they see me, and I’ll take good care they don’t 


.| get sight of me. I shall go alone.” 


Susan did not resist. Indeed the clear, young voice 
had a power in it to-night that might have conquered 
a less submissive nature than that of the negro, and 
with one more injunction to quiet, Love stole forth, 
and soon even the light crackle of her footsteps died 
away upon the ears of the trembling refugees. 

“ Say, R’yal,” whispered Chloe, as the two stood at 
the mouth of the cavern peering into the midnight, 
* doesn’t you spec de angels in de white hebben jes 
like she?” 

* Yis, an’ in de brack one, too. We'’m all boun’ to 
be alike w’en we gits dere,” said Royal, rather 
haughtily. 

“We is? An’ will I look jis like Missy Love?” 
asked Chloe, in ecstasy.” 

* You’m be jes as w’ite,” said Royal, rather doubt- 
fully. “But I reck’n ’taint only de w’iteness dat 
makes her diffent from ebery body clse. I specs de 
angel’s got growell a’ready inside ob her, and kin ob 
shows trew.” 


CHAPTER III. 

LovE, meantime, crept cautiously back, until the 
sky seen dimly through the lower branches of the 
trees, showed that she was on the verge of the clearing, 
but at the same moment a sudden yell, and the crack- 
ling sound of fire in brush-wood warned her that she 
was too late. A fearful curiosity stil led her on, 
however, and she crept forward until she stood behind 
a giant pine upon the very verge of the clearing. The 
cause of the sudden outcry succeeding a quiet so in- 
tense, was now apparent. 

The assassins cautiously surrounding the house, had 
fastened the door and windows securely, and then 
piled a heap of brush-wood and resinous pine in front 
of them. When this was fairly lighted, the whoop 
intended to arouse the victims was given, and as Love, 
horror-stricken, stood watching the dismal sight, the 
flames leaping up caught upon the bark of the logs, 
upon the casings of the windows, upon every salient 
point, and the whole cabin was in flames. 

“Hark, hear the rats squeal!” shouted one fellow 
more imaginative than the rest. 

“Let ’em squeal—and I wish every —— nigger in 
Ameriky was roasting with ’em. Then there’d be 
some chance for white folks,” yelled Brennan. 

Love shuddered, and would have stolen away, but 
at this moment her eye caught the figure of her 
brother whom she had begun to hope was not present. 
Now, however, he appeared from the other side of the 
building where he had been setting another fire, and 
as the light of the burning house glared upon his face, 
Love saw that he had been drinking, and was now in 
such a condition of mad excitement as to be capable 
of any excess. 

A terrible anxiety held her to the spot, and as she 
watched the crazy antics of the drunken men, and 
heard their yells of laughter, and ob delight in 
the supposed death agony of their victims, she found 
it hard to persuade herself that she held possession of 
her senses, and that the awful scene was real. 

But suddenly horror gave way to terror. Jim Lee, 
crazy with intoxication and excitement, had been the 
maddest of the crowd in his demonstrations, and now 
seizing a ladder, he placed it against the side of the 
hut nearest to Love’s hiding-place, and shouting: 

“Come on, lads. Let’s look down through the roof 
and see the rats squirm!’ he leaped up the ladder, 
and in a moment stood upon the ridge of the house, 
one foot resting upon a trap-window which he was 
trying to pry off. 

“No, no, Jim; ’taint safe nohow up there. Come 
down, old hoss. The old shanty’! cave in d’rectly. 
Come down, you big fool!” 

So shouted his comrades, pausing in their savage 
glee to watch the motions of the madman who had 
succeeded in kicking off the scuttle, and now stood 
balancing himself upon the edge of it. 

At this sight, Love, forgetful alike of her own danger 
and her brother’s sins, darted forward with the ery: 

“O, Jim, Jim! Come down, for God’s sake!” 

At sound of that voice the drunken man started and 
turned toward it, while his bloated face turned of a 
ghastly white. His staring eyes fixed upon the rigid 
form of Love as she stood at the edge of the clearing, 
one hand uplifted in speechless warning, her face as 
white, her eyes as horror-stricken as his own. 

One instant they thus confronted each other, and 





| then, as Love, commanding the frozen current of her 


blood, darted forward, her brother yelled: 

“Tu is her ghost! She’s killed herself, and come to 
haunt me!” staggered forward and fell headlong into 
the flaming vault beneath. At the same instant the 
roof gave way and fell with him. 

A wild shout rose from the pallid crowd of ruffians, 
and then all was still, save the crackling of the flames 
and the mocking patter of the leaves upon the trees. 

There was so obviously no hope of rescue that none 
was attempted, and the men drawing close together, 
only looked and whispered of their comrade’s doom. 

For Love, she stood frozen and stunned, until Bren- 
nan, the first to shake off the horror that had subdued 
him with the rest, came toward her with some kindly 
intention of comfort and protection working in his 
coarse nature. But the girl, vaguely embodying in 
him the sin and horror of the scene, turned suddenly 
and fled through the forest, so swiftly and so sinuously 
that her pursuer was speedily distanced, and had no 
choice but to return and lead away his sobered crew, 
every man of whom began privately to hope that his 


share of that night’s work might never be brought up | gentle questions, 


against him. 





The sun was rising, when Love, tired out ‘at last, 
sank to the earth, and lay so motionless that the birds 
and squirrels, busy in finding a breakfast in the lonely 
forest road, came and held council over her prostrate 
form, wondering what this strange growth of an 
autumn night might mean. 

Presently to their chirping and chattering was added 
another sound—the rapid beat of a horse’s feet, who 
swerving suddenly at sight of the mystery before him, 
nearly threw his rider over his Ifead. 

“Well, then, Bess, what’s the matter? Hillo!” 
The latter, an exclamation relating to the unusual 
sight which Captain Vane now beheld at his horse’s 
feet. And surely a gay, young cavalry captain riding 
hastily through a woodland road at early morning, 
might well express thus much of wonder at findiny 
the figure of a lovely girl, the life fading slowly out of 
her pale face, and no one near to solve the mystery of 
her appearance, for the birds and squirrels had fled 
precipitately at his approach. 

The young man stared for a moment, and then 
throwing himself off the horse’s back, raised one of 
the cold little hands in his. It quivered slightly. 

““She’s not dead,’’ concluded Captain Vane, and 
next he chafed the blue-veined temples, and scattered 
handsful of morning dew in the pale face, and breathed 
his own warm breath into the still mouth. Hewas so 
fastidious in his notions of honor, this young man, that 
he would not kiss the pretty lips even when his own 
were s0 near them, but so soon as color came creeping 
back to them, and the violet eyes opened languidly 
upon him, he stood upright, having propped his patient 
in a sitting posture against the boll of the great chest- 
nut tree, where were collected the ordinary birds and 
squirrels. 

* Are you better now?” asked he, gently. 

“O, yes, I am very well,” said Love, quietly. “ But 
how came you here?” 

“1?” exclaimed Captain Vane, a little surprised at 
this sudden turning of the tables, for this very question 


.was the one he intended to put the next moment. 


“Why, my good horse, Bess, brought me here,” 
added he, smiling. ‘ But you?” 

“Yes, I know your horse. It isin the picture, but 
your hair is not so long— 

And with the last murmured word upon her lips, 
Love’s head dropped forward, and she fell into a heavy 
sleep, the sleep that was to save her poor scattered 
wits and bring them home for future service. 

Captain Vane turned and looked at her in a sort of 
comical dismay. What was his next step to be? I 
promise you if the question had been of the storming 
of a fort he had not hesitated so long, or felt one half 
the misgiving with which he now took the drooping 
figure of that lovely girlin his arms, and placing it 
upon the neck of his horse, contrived to hold it there 
while he mounted. Then he laid the head upon his 
breast, while all the wealth of glittering hair tumbled 
down about his arm and mingled like sunshine with 
the night black mane of the wondering Bess. 

“ There’s nothing for it but to carry her to the next 
farm-house. I suppose they will look after her there,” 
said he to himself, as he constrained the impatient 
horse to her gentlest pace. 

But the next tarm-house looked desolate and unin- 
viting, and at the next one the farmer was occupied in 
beating his wife, and before the next one was reached 
Captain Vane had concluded he should do just as well 
not to stop until he had crossed the line into Virginia 
and reached camp, for, after all, these rnde Pennsyl- 
vania farmers were not the people to trust with a 
charge such as this in his arms. He had far rather 
confide it to good Mrs. Phillips, the chaplain’s wife; 
and besides, he should like to know what the queer 
little wood-nymph could have meant about a picture 
of himself and his horse. 





CHAPTER IV. 

AND 80 it Case about, that when in the middle of 
the afternoon poor little Love opened her eyes once 
more and looked about her, she found the canvas roof 
of a tent above her, a good bed beneath, and at either 
hand the grave, kind trees of the chaplain and his 
wife, while at the foot stood Captain Launcelot Vane, 
with an expression of intense anxiety clouding his 
handsome features. 

“She is recovering. You had better leave us now, 
gentlemen,” said the chaplain’s wife. 

“One moment,” persisted the younger man, as he 
took the chaplain’s jlace beside the pillow. “Do you 
know who I am, my—dear?” 

A pretty blush transfigured the pale fhee. 

“ I—don’t—know,” murmured Love. “I—thought 
—but Iam so confused,” and she wearily closed her 
eyes again. 

“There, there, Captain Vane. Really you must go,” 
expostulated Mrs. Phillips, and Launcelot remorsefully 
withdrew. 

Half an hour later, the chaplain’s wife carefully 
stealing out of the tent, semmoned her husband and 
the captain to council. 

“The poor child is dreadfully worried about some 
black people who are freezing in a coal mine, she says. 
She began to talk about them directly after you left 
us, and grows more and more agitated. She will 
worry herself into delirium if we cannot soothe her in 


| Some way. Do you know what she means, Captain 


Vane?” 

“No, but I think she would tell me,” said the young 
man eagerly. “ Let me come in and speak with her.” 

Mrs. Phillips hesitated, but the chaplain said, with 
a smile: 

“Yes, Mary; let the captain try.” 

So Launcelot returned with the good lady, and by 
and careful soothing soon brought 
the poor frightened girl to such quiet and confidence 






































that she could tell her story, passing lightly o 
own and her brother's share in it, but dwelling ¢ 
ly on the forlorn desolation of Susan Wilson a+ 
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“Can't you help them?” asked sho, at tho 
fixing her feverish eyes upon Launcelot's free. 

“ Yes, Love—may I call you Love?” 

“Q, yes. But will you help them?” 
“Directly. 1 will go myself if Toan get leay 
bs so soon, Perhaps the colonel will have them | 
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perfect safety. Tell me now just where to find 
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burned shanty, and quietly buried in the 
churchyard. 

It was not, however, till a later day, when 1. 
once more strong and blooming, that he ven 
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and horror that filled her eyes upon the ver 
where her drowsy head had lain in that long, 
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than ever blessed the storied knight from un 


aces “helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rode down to Camelot.” 





POLISH HOSPITALITY. 


In Poland, not only will the master of th 
as a matter of course, turn out of bed to bid 
come, but the chances are that his wife wil 
to superintend the preparation of the stran; 
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hospitality is, that you feel at home and 
Poland in a very short time, from feeling 
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would find a journey in Poland a most pain 
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The sun was rising, when Love, tired out at last, 
unk to the earth, and lay so motionless that the birds 
nd squirrels, busy in finding a breakfast in the lonely 
wrest road, came and held council over her prostrate 
rm, wondering what this strange growth of an 
-utumn night might mean. 

Presently to their chirping and chattering was added 
nother sound—the rapid beat of a horse’s feet, who 
werving suddenly at sight of the mystery before him, 
vearly threw his rider over his Itead. 

“ Well, then, Bess, what’s the matter? Hillo!” 
The latter, an exclamation relating to the unusual 
sight which Captain Vane now beheld at his horse’s 
wet. And surely a gay, young cavalry captain riding 
.astily through a woodland road at early morning, 
night well express thus much of wonder at findiny 

he figure of a lovely girl, the life fading slowly out of 
‘er pale face, and no one near to solve the mystery of 
‘\er appearance, for the birds and squirrels had fled 
wrecipitately at his approach. 

The young man stared for a moment, and then 
throwing himself off the horse’s back, raised one of 
the cold little hands in his. It qnivered slightly. 

“She’s not dead,” concluded Captain Vane, and 
next he chafed the blue-veined temples, and scattered 
handsful of morning dew in the pale face, and breathed 
his own warm breath into the still mouth. He was so 
fastidious in his notions of honor, this young man, that 
he would not kiss the pretty lips even when his own 
were 80 near them, but 80 soon as color came creeping 
back to them, and the violet eyes opened languidly 
upon him, hestood upright, having propped his patient 
in a sitting posture against the boll of the great chest- 
nut tree, where were collected the ordinary birds and 
squirrels, 

“Are you better now?” asked he, gently. 

“O, yes, I am very well,” said Love, quietly. “But 
how came you here?” 

“12” exclaimed Captain Vane, a little surprised at 
this sudden turning of the tables, for this very question 
was the one he intended to put the next moment. 

“Why, my good horse, Bess, brought me here,” 
added he, smiling. “ But you?” 

“Yes, I know your horse. It is in the picture, but 
your hair is not so long—” 

And with the last murmured word upon her lips, 
Love’s head dropped forward, and she fell into a heavy 
sleep, the sleep that was to save her poor scattered 
wits and bring them home for future service. 

Captain Vane turned and looked at her in a sort of 


, , comical dismay. What was his next step to be? I 


promise you if the question had been of the storming 
of a fort he had not hesitated so long, or felt one half 
the misgiving with which he now took the drooping 
figure of that lovely girl in his arms, and placing it 
upon the neck of his horse, contrived to hold it there 
while he mounted. Then he laid the head upon his 
breast, while ail the wealth of glittering hair tumbled 
down about his arm and mingled like sunshine with 
the night black mane of the wondering Bess. 

“ There’s nothing for it but to carry her to the next 
farm-house. I suppose they will look after her there,’”’ 
said he to himself, as he constrained the impatient 
horse to her gentlest pace. 

But the next tarm-house looked desolate and unin- 
viting, and at the next one the farmer was occupied in 
beating his wife, and before the next one was reached 
Captain Vane had concluded he should do just as well 

‘ not to stop until he had crossed the line into Virginia 
and reached camp, for, after all, these rude Pennsyl- 
vania farmers were not the people to trust with a 
charge such as this in his arms. He had far rather 
confide it to good Mrs. Phillips, the chaplain’s wife ; 
and besides, he should like to know what the queer 
little wood-nymph could have meant about a picture 
of himself and his horse. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AND 80 it came about, that when in the middle of 
the afternoon poor little Love opened her eyes once 
more and looked about her, she found the canvas roof 
of a tent above her, a good bed beneath, and at either 
hand the grave, kind thees of the chaplain and his 
wife, while at the foot stood Captain Launcelot Vane, 
with an expression of intense anxiety clouding his 
handsome features. 

“She is recovering. You had better leave us now, 
gentlemen,” said the chaplain’s wife. 

“One moment,” persisted the younger man, as he 
took the chaplain’s place beside the pillow. “Do you 
know who I am, my—dear?” 

A pretty blush transfigured the pale thee. 

“I—don’t—know,” murmured Love. “ I—thought 
—but Iam so confused,” and she wearily closed her 
eyes again. 

“There, there, Captain Vane. Really you must go,” 
expostulated Mrs. Phillips, and Launcelot remorsefully 
withdrew. 

Half an hour later, the chaplain’s wife carefully 
stealing out of the tent, sammoned her husband and 
the captain to council. 

“The poor chiki is dreadfully worried about some 
black people who are freezing in acoal mine, she says. 
She began to talk about them directly after you left 
us, and grows more and more agitated. She will 
worry herself into delirium if we cannot soothe her in 

some way. Do you know what she means, Captain 
Vane?” 

“No, but I think she would tell me,” said the young 
man eagerly. “ Let me come in and speak with her.” 

Mrs. Phillips hesitated, but the el plain said, with 
a smile: 

“Yes, Mary; let the captain try.” 

So Launcelot retarned with the good lady, and by 
gentle questions, and careful Soothing soon brought 
the poor frightened girl to such quiet and confidence 
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of “samovar,” or whatever else they may call it— 
falls most gratefully on the ear, and seems to bring 
with it a message from home. The pleasure of lin- 
gering over his second or third glass—for tea is served 
° throughout Russia and Poland, as most of our readers 
are aware, in glasses—is one which may be indulged 
to the heart’s content in Poland. How many hun- 
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that she could tell her story, passing lightly over her 
own and her brother’s share in it, but dwelling earnest- 

ly on the forlorn desolation of Susan Wilson and her 

family. 

“Can’t you help them?” asked sho, at the end, 

fixing her feverish eyes upon Launcelot’s face. 

“ Yes, Love—may I call you Love?” 

“0, yes. But will you help them?” 

“Directly. I will go myself if Ican get leave again 
so soon. Perhaps the colonel will have them brought 
into camp; but at any rate they shall be placed in 
perfect safety. Tell me now just where to find them.” 

But when Captain Vane, followed by a force suffi- 
cient to overawe all opposition, rode into the town of 
Mally, he found that the refugees, driven by cold and 
hunger had wandered out into the forest, had been 
discovered, brought to the town, and remorsefully fed 
and clothed by the very man who had been foremost 
in the attack upon them. 

Furthermore, they were now settled in a cabin near 
the town, and were to be farnished with work, by 
which they might fairly hope to live in more comfort 
than they had ever known. 

The captain learned, too, that the charred remains 
of Jim Lee had been recovered from the ruins of the 
burned shanty, and quietly buried in the village 
churchyard. 

It was not, however, till a later day, when Love was 
once more strong and blooming, that he ventured to 
tell her this, and when he did soshe hid the shame 
and horror that filled her eyes upon the very breast 
where her drowsy head had lain in that long, strange 

forest ride. For Launcelot had found a truer Love 
than ever blessed the storied knight from underneath 
whose 
“helmet flowed 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 
As he rede down to Camelot.” 





POLISH HOSPITALITY. 

In Poland, not only will the master of the house, 
as a matter of course, turn out of bed to bid you wel- 
come, but the chances are that his wife will get up 
to superintend the preparation of the stranger’s sup- 
per. Before you also get to take the thing as a matter 
of course, which you do unfortunately before you 
have been long in the country, there is something 
surprisingly charming about the way in which your 
entertainers put themselves out to accommodate you, 
a perfect stranger. The result of this universal 
hospitality is, that you feel at home and at ease in 
Poland in a very short time, from feeling sure that 
youare not considered as an intruder anywhere. 
While travellers of all other nations may make cer- 
tain of a kind reception, Germans and Russians 
would find a journey in Poland a most painful expe- 
rience, and, on their return home, would have a very 
unfavorable account to give of Polish manners and 
customs. This is only the natural, but unfortunate 
result of every German and Russian being included 
in the original guilt of the partitioning governments. 

The mere fact that the Poles are a tea, and nota 
coffee-drinking people, brings them near to us. The 
music of the hissing of the urn—even under the name 





dred times has not this sociable tea been served up to 
me at all hours of the day or night! I hardly know 
whether it was more refreshing and restoring, if one 
arrived well-nigh struck down with the heat, or per- 
ishing with cold. Sometimes, alas! it was prepared 
by wives and mothers, with their eyes brimming over 
with tears, set flowing afresh by the mere arrival of 
the stranger. For might it not, perchance, be the 
lost one come back? Sad as is the fate of those poor 
women who are now mourning for husbands, sons, 
and brothers, whom they know to have perished, ten 
times more pitiable is the agonizing uncertainty of 
those who know their loved ones went forth to the 
battle, but know not what may have become of them. 
These cases, alas! are sadly numerous. Yet, on the 
whole, it is surprisingly rare to see Polish women 
weeping. 





THE REAL BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 

So wide has been the circulation of the “ Bride of 
Lammermoor,” and so completely has the novelist 
contrived to localize the creation of his fancy, that 
few of his admirers will be inclined to believe us 
when we assure them that the true tradition is that 
the bridegroom stabbed the bride, and further, that 
the tragedy occurred at Baldoon many days after the 
marriage, and neither on the wedding night nor at 
the bride’s father’s residence. Moreover, the first 
Lady Stair was not ‘notoriously harsh and hard,” 
but an excellent, witty and accomplished woman, 
although she was doubtless that which Sir Walter 
Scott disliked, a most decided Presbyterian. Young 
Ravenswood, also, is quite unknown in Galloway tra- 
dition, which indignantly disowns “ Bucklaw” asa 
prototype of Dunbar, who was a brave and fascinat- 
ing youth, whom, lastly, the fair maid married of her 
own free will, and clung to with devoted affection. 
Sir Walter Scott, it must be owned, did not altogether 
originate the ill-natured story, which this testimony 
from an Episcopal curate, had he read it, might have 
tempted him to disbelieve; but having adopted it, 
his skilful handling has thrown the halo of romance 
over a mere fiction, which party spirit made the 
means of a wanton attack on the rising house of 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THEY COME NO MORE, 
BY EVA ALICE. 
A mother sat by her cottage tree, 
Where the murmuring brook ran clear and freo; 
The trellised vine shed its fragrance sweet, 
And the birds sang clear from their loved retreat. 


The soft wind kisses the golden grain, 

The bright flowers smile o’er the verdant plain; 
The fragrance floats through the balmy air, 
The sun shines bright, and the skies are fair. 


The moon shines forth with her silver light, 
And the stars beam out still ever bright; 
The seasons come with their richest store, 
But the one she loved—O, he comes no more! 


The widow still sits by her cottage tree, 

And her babe lies slumbering on her knee; 
Her faint voice breathes in its music low, 

But the sad sweet strains are the notes of woe. 


“Sleep on, sweet child! 0, I live for thee! 
In thy bright face, O, his looks I see! 
, May thy cheering smiles this heart restore, 
For thy father dear will come no more.” 


*Neath her sheltering tree, through each long day, 
The mother sings in her pensive lay; 

The summer smiles o’er the trellised door, 

But the one she loved—he comes no more. 


From many a once bright cottage home 

Is heard the sigh and the widow’s moan; 
Peace may come, and the war be o’er, 

But the ones we loved—“ they come no more.” 
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THE UNCOMMITTED CRIME. 
THE STORY OF A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY GEO. L. AIKEN. 
—eeeee 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PRESCRIPTIONS. 


I was sitting in my little office immersed in that 
gloomy apathy which had now become almost a second 
nature when a visitor was announced. He came care- 
lessly into the room and seated himself negligently in 
my easy chair. His whole bearing proclaimed the 
man of wealth and leisure. His attire was faultless 
in its cut, harmonious in colors, and of the richest 
fabrics. His lavender kid gloves fitted his hands 
without a wrinkle. A diamond pin of great brilliance, 
and evidently of the finest water, gleamed amidst the 
folds of his snowy linen. 

He had pale, aristocratic features, a dark brown 
eye, long wavy hair, and full whiskers, worn in 
the Dundreary style, of the same color. An easy 
nonchalance, tempered somewhat with haughtiness, 
seemed to be the prevailing expression of his face, 
marred and obscured, as the breath obscures a bright 
mirror, by the unmistakable impress of dissipation 
and excess—the mark of the prodigal and spend- 
thrift. But there was something more than dissipa- 
tion lurking in the corners, and peeping from under 
the long lashes, of his dark, deepset eyes—a some- 
thing uncertain, undetinable, yet denoting evil. I 
could compare this man to nothing but a panther — 
sleek, glossy, beautiful, looking harmless enough, but 
withal, treacherous, deceitful, and dangerous. 

You will perhaps wonder that I should have studied 
this man so intently at our first meeting. He gave 
me the opportunity, for all this time he was studying 
me. Sitting carelessly in my chair, twirling his glossy 
beaver between his hands, his eyes took a deliberate, 
not to say impertinent survey of my person and ap- 
pearance. So I thought I could do no better than to 
return the compliment. 

What I made of him I have told you. What he 
made of me of course it is impossible for me to say, 
but he appeared satisfied (I could see that in his 
face), that I would answer his purpose, whatever that 
purpose might be. Something more than the ordi- 
nary duties of my profession I felt convinced. 

“You are a doctor, Mr. Irving, I think?” he 
began, in an easy, affable manner, very pleasant and 
very gentlemanly. 

I thought it rather a singular question for him to 
ask, considering that there was a sign at my door 
legibly inscribed, SrARK IRVING, M. D.; but I kept 
my surprise to myself and answered him in the 
affirmative. 

“You appear to be quite a young man ?” was his 
next observation. 

I made answer that I was quite as young as I ap- 
peared to be, in fact I made no mystery of my age, not 
being a woman, and if he had any curiosity on the 
subject, I would gratify him by telling him that I was 
in my twenty-fourth year. 

He laughed quite heartily at my reply, put aside 
the mask, as it were, which he had been wearing, and 
became confidential at once. 

“Do not be offended at my questions,” he said, 
pleasantly. “I require a delicate service at your 
hands, and it is necessary that I should acquaint my- 
self with-a few particulars concerning you as a neces- 
sary preliminary.” 

I remarked that was but right, and he proceeded 
in his interrogatories, or examination, for such un- 
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doubtedly it was. I gave him this encouragement 
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wished me todo, for that he had something of that 
kind to propose, I had surmised from the first. 

“ How long have you practised medicine ?” was the 
next question. 

“Six months,” I answered. “I graduated at the 
Medical College of Philadelphia, received my diploma, 
and came here to practise.” 

* Idid not tell him whyI had preferred the great 
city of New York, where I was unknown and friend- 
less, to my native place, where I was so well known, 
and, I need not hesitate to write it, respected. Iam 
not one to lay my sorrows before a stranger, or claim 
the pity of a heedless world. I kept my sad secret 
securely locked in my own breast — had done so since 
that bitter day that cast a blight over all my future 
life. 

“You are from Philadelphia, then?” 

“ Yes.” 

I deceived him in this reply. He meant to ask me 
if I was a native of that city, and my answer was cal- 
culated to mislead him. What was it to him, or any 
one, where I first saw the light ? Its very name was 
hateful to me —I never uttered it when I could avoid 
it. For that reason I prevaricated to him, no other. 
“Youdo not appear to be very rich ?” he ques- 
tioned, glancing, superciliously, around the room. 
“Tam not.” 

“On the contrary you are poor ?” 

“T am so.” 

“J thought so.” His eyes gleamed and a satisfied 
look came over his features. ‘ Now then to business. 
I require a very delicate service at your hands.” He 
paused and glanced cautiously around the apartment. 
“Are we entirely alone ?” he asked. ‘Is there any 
one within earshot ?” 

“Not a soul,” I answered. “And these walls, I 
assure you, unlike some that you may have heard of, 
have no ears.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” was his reply. “If you are 
as skilful as I think you are, it may be in my power 
to reward you handsomely for a very trifling service.” 

‘What service do you require at my hands?” I 
asked. 


apartment. 


us ? ” 
“T am positive that they cannot.” 


notwithstanding my assurance. 
selves, that compounded together produce death?” 


“There are such drugs.” 


“Do so, and I will give you one thousand dollars.” 


upon the high road to fortune.” 


lead us to the scaffold.” 


feelings when I explain my position. Ina 


“Yes,” I answered briefly. I drew my writing 
materials towards me and wrote two prescriptions on 
different slips of paper. “There are the prescrip- 
tions,” I said, as I pushed them towards him. “I 
need scarcely caution you to procure them at different 
apothecaries.” 
“Hardly,” he returned, with a sinister smile, as he 
clutched them eagerly. He took out his pocket-book 
and ted out a ber of notes which he laid 
upon the table. “There is your money —not the 
last, I hope, which I shall have the pleasure of paying 
you. When my wife is dead you shall hear from me 
again. Good morning, doctor.” 
Smiling affably, with all the ease of a polished gen- 
tieman in his bearing, and these unfeeling words 
upon his lips he left me. I breathed easier when he 
was gone. This strange visit threw me into a deep 
train of thought, for it caused my past life to rise 
vividly before me. His words had aroused the bitter 
memory which it was my life’s struggle to extinguish 
and subdue, and the gaunt spectre stood beside me in 
my solitude, 
Why is it that we never can forget ? Are there no 
Lethean waters in which the mind can bathe itself ; 
obliterating all sorrows and regrets, washing away 
the past, leaving a pure, stainless blank, ready for the 
impress of a joyful future? Why should I, young, 
full of life and health, with all the qualifications for 
happiness strong within me, brood so unceasingly 
over the lost past? Why not call it a dream—a 
nightmare of the mind—and as such let it lose itself 
in the shadows of the night, and walk forth into the 
glorious sunshine of actual life, refreshed, regene- 
rated? 
I had often thought such would have been my true 
course, but I had not the philosophy to put it in force. 
Yet I am no puny whiner— have the sense of man- 
hood strong within me. My life’s bark was wrecked 
—I had struck heavily upon the rocks of disappoint- 
ment, and the white surges of despair were sweeping 
over me. 

O Rosalie! could I ever discard your image from 
my soul? Could I ever forget how dearly I had 
loved you, how bitterly you were lost! Had death 





He hesitated and looked confused, while the glance | torn you from me, I could have gone to your grave, 
of his dangerous eyes roamed uneasily about the | dropped a few sad tears upon the turf that covered 


you, and then mingled once more in the great struggle 


“You are sure that no one can possibly overhear | of existence, saddened it may be, but resigned, 


cheered with the thought that you had gone to join 
that celestial choir who make the harmony of heaven! 


He proceeded, sinking his voice to a low whisper, | But Rosalie was not dead—she lived, but no longer 


for me — Rosalie was the wife of another! The dark 


“Do you know of any drugs, harmless in them- | angels brooded over me with this unceasing thought. 


Sleeping or waking, it never left my mind. Call it 
childishness, weakness, what you will ; it was so, and 


“Can you give me a recipe for them—each one | would not be otherwise. Who can contend against 
written separately, of course?” he asked, eagerly. | his nature ? 


She was lost to me— yet she had not been false — 


You see I was not mistaken in my estimate of this | she was the wife of another, and yet she had never 
man. Murder was in his soul, and his eyes revealed it. | broken her faith with me! That was whyI could 

“ You are aware, doubtless,” I replied, coldly, “that | not forget her, that was why her image still filled 
you are asking me to become accessory in a murder?” | my soul. 

“ Perhaps I am,” he answered, with calm effrontery. ere 
* Are doctors held responsible for all the patients who 
die upon their hands? I ask you for certain drugs, 
harmless in themselves: why need. you trouble your- 
self about what use I may put them to so long as I 
pay you well for the prescriptions ? You are a young | explain this seeming contradiction. Rosalie and I 
man just commencing your career—you are poor, | had grown together from infancy in the pretty little 
you will never become rich if you are too scrupulous. | city of Elizabeth in New Jersey. Playmates in youth, 
You hesitate — yet that very hesitation convinces me | a8 we advanced in years we became lovers. My 
that you are disposed to accommodate me in this little | studies separated us, as I was sent to Philadelphia to 
matter. I am wealthy, think what a patron I can | complete my medical education, but each vacation 
become to you. My friendship will place you at once | brought me back to my home and my heart’s idol. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SORROWS OF MY LIFE. 
I SHALL have to unveil this bitter past after all, to 


At length came the time when only one more 


“ Crime is detected sooner or later, however carefully | absence intervened between us and the consumma- 
it may be concealed. The highroad you speak of may | tion of our happiness, for we were aftianced and were 


to be united when I obtained my diploma. Never 


“By heaven, I care not!” he answered, witha | shall I forget that parting. I still wear the ring she 
fierce gleam in his eyes. “I had as soon be hanged | placed upon my finger, the pledge of her affection. 
and make an end of it, as live with my present en- 
cumbrance. But you need have no fear, I will bear | breathed the purest devotion of a fresh, unsullied 
the brunt of all that happens, and never reveal from | heart. The time for my return drew rapidly near. 
whom I received the drugs. You area young man | All at once her letters ceased. I wrote repeatedly, 
like myself, and will understand and appreciate my | but could not obtain an answer. Filled with an ap- 
t of | prek 


We corresponded almost daily, and her letters 





must die.” 
“What was the name of this girl?” 


trembled. He eyed me suspiciously, 





wishes.” 


of some terrible misfortune I next ad- 


passion I betrayed a girl, whose beauty had dazzled | dressed myself to her father, with the same result. 
me. She was of humble parentage whilst I was heir | My heart almost ceased to beat. What could have 
to millions. Of course marriage was out of the ques- | happened? Surely no misfortune, or my father 
tion. Her friends made a great outcry about it. My | would have mentioned it in his correspondence. 
father heard of it. He was of a stern, unyielding 
nature, with strange ideas of honor and right. He | evil had befallen my affianced wife, to write at once 
forced me, under penalty if I disobeyed of being disin- | and acquaint me with the truth. His answer came, 
herited and cast upon the world a beggar, to marry | brief, unsatisfactory. Rosalie was no longer worthy 
this girl, thus rendering her, as he said, the justice | of me, he wrote, and I had better try and forget her. 
she deserved. Whatcould Ido? I was entirely de- 
pendent upon him, and dared not refuse. We were | passing through my examination and could not. 
married. That father has since died and his wealth | Torn as my heart was with contending fears and 
is mine, but life is embittered. I am the husband of | doubts, I was ashamed to make a lover’s anxiety the 
awoman that I loathe even to look upon—for my | excuse for throwing away my time and study, and 
passion was destroyed by this event ; and she, sure | find, perhaps, after all that I had needlessly alarmed 
of her position and entrenched, as it were, in the | myself, and to be laughed at asa fool. So I endured 
rights the law gives her, treats me with the most cut- | my torture and obtained ny diploma, 

ting contempt and disdain. My home has become a At last I was free and speeding homeward, I was 
perfect hell to me! I have endured this state of | illy prepared for the fearful shock that awaited me. 
things until it has driven me almost to the verge of | My father broke the news to me as gently as possible. 
madness. I can no longer tolerate it, 1 must break | Rosalie was married,—living in New York with her 
the chain — there is but one outlet to freedom—she | husband! And yet her heart and truth had never 


I wrote a long letter to him, imploring him, if any 


I would have returned at once, but was even then 


swerved from me, 
This marriage was thus strangely brought about. 


I tried to ask the question carelessly, but my voice | A young New Yorker—Sjdney Ashenden by name 
, 


had been introduced in Elizabeth during my last ab- 


“You are curious, doctor. Pardon meif I refuse | sence. His father was very wealthy and furnished 
further confidence. There is no necessity for men- | him with money unstintedly, He had a fine yacht, 
tioning names, Are you disposed to accede to my | in which he used to sail down to the port and take 





the young fellows and girls, with whom he had be- 
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Rosalie’s fate was no longer a mystery. She had be- 
come the victim of a seducer ; her good name forever 
tarnished. But Jasper Browne, Rosalie’s father, was 
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come acquainted, sailing excursions. up the Bay, 
through the Narrows, and around Staten Island, and 
home by the way of Kill Van Kull. 

Rosalie in company with other girls, often made one 
of the party, and nothing was thought of the matter. 
One afternoon being in the port, in company with her 
friend, Sadie Lipscomb, they met Sidney Ashenden, 
who had just arrived in his yacht, and he invited 
them to take an hour’s sail. They consented, nothing 
loath, as they had often done before. 

During the sail Sidney treated them to wine in the 
cabin, and Rosalie, who drank very sparingly, as 
Sadie observed, became very drowsy, 80 much so that 
Sidney insisted upon her lying down in one of the 
berths, laughingly exclaiming that she was “ tight,” 
but that the feeling would soonfpass away. Rosalie 
who seemed completely oblivious of where she was, 
obeyed with the docility of a chiki. 

The yacht was put about and Sadie landed again at 
the port. Sidney told her that she had better hurry 
home, as it was getting dark, and he would take care 
of Rosalie until the fumes of the wine she had drank 
were dissipated. Not suspecting any evil, Sadie left 
Rosalie on board the yacht and went home. But 
Rosalie did not return home that night— She never 
came home again ! 

Sadie revealed all to her distracted parents, and 


not a man to endure such an outrage tamely. He 
took Sadie with him, and together they called upon 
Sidney’s father. 

John Ashenden was a gentleman of firm and hon- 
orable principles, and he could not lightly pass over 
such a dishonorable action in his only and much loved 
son. It stung his proud soul to the quick to think 
that one bearing his name and blood could have been 
capable of such baseness. 

“Tf there be truth in what you have told me,” he 
said, “and I see no cause to doubt this young lady’s 
statement, you shall have speedy and ample justice. 
There are enough evil women in the world already, 
heaven knows, without robbing the folds of innocence 
to swell their number. Why could he not have been 
content with the bad and let the good alone? For- 
tunately my son is at present in the house, and we 
will soon settle this matter.” 

Sidney was summoned and his consternation at be- 
holding Mr. Browne and Sadie as he entered the 
apartment was conclusive of his guilt. He attempted, 
however, to put a bold face upon the affair and denied 
all knowledge of the transaction. But he broke down 
completely under his father’s stern cross-examination, 
and acknowledged that he had put adrug in the wine 
that Rosalie had drank, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing her ruin. 

He further said, with the most solemn protesta- 
tions, that he had failed in that purpose. Ignorant 
of the power of the drug, he had given her an over 
dose and she had remained in a state of coma ever 
since. Her face looked so like death that, after hav- 
ing carried her in a coach, and placed her upon the 
bed of a chamber in an obscure hotel, which he was 
in the habit of frequenting, he feared to molest her 
further. 

“There is nothing the matter with her,” he said, 
heartlessly, in conclusion. ‘ All you have to do is to 
take her home, keep her quiet a day or two, and she 
will come round all right again.” 

“Nothing the matter with her!” echoed Mr. 
Browne, with great indignation. “Her fair fame 
ruined — her good name forever destroyed !”” 

“But I tell you she is not ruined,” cried Sidney. 

“The world will not take your word for that, young 
man,” returned Mr. Browne, bitterly. “My child’s 
good name is tarnished, unless — indeed — you make 
her the only reparation in your power.” 

‘Reparation, of course,” returned Sidney, quickly. 
“T intended to come down handsomely. You will 
not begrudge a thousand or two to get me out of this 
scrape, eh, father ?” continued the young reprobate. 

“Money is no reparation,” said Mr. Browne sternly. 
‘Gold is no equivalent for honor ; at least, not with 
me, whatever it may be with you. The only way in 
which you can repair the evil you have done is by 
marriage.” 

“Marriage !” echoed Sidney, with an insulting 
laugh. 

‘Yes, you must make my daughter your wife.” 

* And do you think I am fool enough to do that ?” 
demanded Sidney, insolently. 

“Silence, sir,” cried Mr. Ashenden, sternly, ere the 
father of Rosalie could reply to the young villain. 

“Our honor, Mr. Browne, has been held as sacred 
as your own, and never until now, have I known it to 
be tarnished, I blush to think that the disgrace 
should come from ason of mine. But the injury he 
has inflicted is not irreparable. You have pointed 
out the remedy, and be assured he shall furnish it. 
Sidney,” he continued, turning to his son, who began 
to exhibit much concern and uneasiness at the unex- 
pected turn the affair had taken, “‘ you must marry 
this girl.” 

“Father! are you in earnest ?” stammered the 
young prodigal. 

“In bitter earnest,” continued Mr. Ashenden, in 
the same cold and measured tones. ‘I cannot force 
you to marry this girl, perhaps, if you are obstinately 
determined not to do so, but I will tell you what I 
can do if you refuse to comply with my wishes. I 
shall turn you from my doors into the street, and not 
another penny will you ever receive from me !”’ 

Mr, Browne grasped Mr. Ashenden warmly by the 
hand, whije the tears streamed down his cheeks. 

* You are a good and honorable man,” he cried ; 











“and if your son has one single spark of virtue left 
within himy he will not refuse your wish.” 

Sidney Ashenden did not have even one solitary 
spark of virtue. Young as he was he had become a 
selfish sensualist. But other motives induced him, 
after a long and stormy discussion with his father, 
which would be wearisome to repeat, to consent to 
make Rosalie his wite. He knew his father’s stern 
and unyielding principles, and had no desire to be 
deprived of the means of living his present luxurious 
life, which he enjoyed so much, so he yiekled, con- 
soled by the mental retlection that a wite whom he 
would be under no obligation to treat even with com- 
mon courtesy, would not greatly interfere with his 
habits and-pleasures. 

A minister was sent for, Mr. Browne went after 
his daughter, and the necessary preparations were 
hurriedly completed. ‘There was to be no delay, the 
marriage was to take place then and there. 

The minister arrived, and Mr. Browne soon re- 
turned with Rosalie. Sadie was called upon to act 
as bridesmaid. It was evident to all that Rosalie was 
still under the intluence of the drug she had taken. 
Her eyes had a kind of vacant stare ; she walked and 
looked like one in a sommambulic state, and seemed 
quite unconscious of what was passing around her. 
In this state she was married. 

When the ceremony was over Mr. Browne wished 
to take his daughter home with him, but Mr. Ashen- 
den would not listen to this fora moment. He drew 
Mr. Browne aside and had a long and earnest talk 
with him. Rosalie, he said, was now his son’s wife. 
He was much pleased with her. She was pretty and 
intelligent, pure and good. His som had evidently 
felt a strong passion for her, or he would not have 
acted as he had done. That passion, though now 
deadened perhaps, by his forced marriage, would 
return, and Rosalie in Heaven’s hands, might be the 
instrument to wean him from his evilcourses. Sidney 
was wild he knew, but surely not radically bad, and 
the society and love of one like Rosalie must work his 
reformation. 

Mr. Browne had not the heart to tell the good old 
man that Rosalie’s affections had long since been 
bestowed upon another, and that Sidney could count 
upon nothing but her loathing and disgust. He left 
Rosalie beneath the roof of her husband’s father, and 
returned to Elizabeth with Sadie Lipscomb. He 
thought Mr. Ashenden would send Rosalie home when 
he discovered that she and her husband did not live 
happily together. They expected Rosalie every day, 
but time passed on and she did not return. She 
wrote to them finally, and then they were surprised 
to find that she accepted her destiny, and seemed to 
have forgotten the past. They could not account for 
this. They felt sure she would return, put in a plea 
for a divorce from the marriage so strangely thrust 
upon her, and thus gain freedom to ratify her troth 
with me. 

She had become the darling of old Mr. Ashenden, 
she wrote, who gratified her every wish. She never 
mentioned her husband’s name, but she wrote that 
she was growing quite contented in her new home. 
There was not the slightest reference to me in the 
letter whatever—not a syllable that breathed my 
name. It appeared as if the past was utterly forgot- 
ten. Some people thought that Rosalie, like a sensi- 
ble girl, had concluded that the heir of a million was 
not a bad kind of husband after all. 

This was the story my father told me when I came 
back to Elizabeth with my hard won diploma. 


CHAPTER III. 


CLAIMING THE DEAD. 


OF course you have guessed before now that the 
gentleman who came into my office and asked me for 
drugs to poison his wife, was Sidney Ashenden. He 
had now been married to Rosalie a year. He had 
endured the chain while his father lived, but scarcely 
was that father cold in the grave, than he determined 
to remove her from his path. 

For six months had I lived in New York, practising 
my profession (when I was fortunate enough to be 
employed), and hovering at leisure moments around 
the home of Rosalie. I seldom saw her, but the few 
glimpses I caught of her pale, sad face convinced me 
that she was suffering and unhappy. 

Now a strange destiny had brought her husband to 
me to proffer the cup of revenge, brimful, to my 
thirsting lips. I could snatch her from his arms to 
place her in those of the grisly bridegroom, death! 
and then denounce him for the crime. True I might 
involve myself, but Samson-like, I cared not, if at the 
same time I pulled down sure destruction upon him! 

So I wrote the prescriptions and he went upon his 
way rejoicing. You think I was wrong in this, that 
my revengeful feelings carried me too far? Perhaps 
they did. Yet, think what you would have done had 
your heart been wrung as mine had! 

I scanned the “deaths” eagerly in the morning 
papers every day after Sidney Ashenden’s visit to my 
oifice, and on the third day I found what I was look- 
ing for. 

“ ROSALIE, wife of SIDNEY ASHENDEN, aged twenty 
years and four months.” 

To which was appended an invitation to the rela- 
tives and friends of the family to attend the funeral. 
The deed was consummated — Rosalie was released, 
and the betrayer was at my mercy. 

I had scarcely laid aside the paper and dressed my- 
self for a walk, when I heard a ring at the bell. My 
heart told me who my visitor was, and I could seareely 
bréathe for its tumultuous beating. It was Sidney 
Ashenden. He came in pale and agitated, the im- 








press of crime upon his pallid brow; tremulous with 
the fear of detection, but with no remorse for what he 
had done. 

“You are doubtless surprised at this visit,” he 
began. 

“On the contrary, I had expected it,” I returned. 

“ Expected it !” he echood, amazed and bewiklered. 

For a reply I handed him the morning paper with 
my finger upon the column of deaths. He shuddered 
as he glanced at it, and turned away his head. This 
man was not altogether hardened, he had some feel- 
ing left. 

“She died yesterday,” lie gasped. 

“1 had foreseen the emergency which has arisen,” 
I said. “A physician’s certiticate will be necessary 
before the burial can take place. You dare not suin- 
mon one, for you tear he may detect the evidence of 
poison. Youdid not think of that, ldid. 1 was eom- 
ing to you L” 

“You were ? You knew my residence then 2?” he 
ly. 

* Both your name and resilence.”” 

“Fool that 1 was; I have placed myself in your 

power.” 

“Men who commit crimes are generally fools !” 

“You are as deeply involved as I am! You dare 
not betray me!” 

“Who spoke of betraying? Your fears anman 
you. I have told you that a physician’s certificate is 
necessary. I suppose mine will answer as well as 
another’s?” 

He brighteued up wonderfally at these words. 

“And will you give me that certiticate ?”’ he cried. 

“Why shouki I not? I may as well complete 
what I have begun.” 

“You are 2 trump !” he exclaimed, with a resump- 
tion of his old levity. He extended his hand to grasp 
mine, but I pretended not to see it. Shake hands 
with him—the cold-blooded villain? no! 1 would 
sooner have cut niy hand off. 

“It will be necessary for me to go with you to ex- 
amine the corpse,” 1 said coklly. “It would have 
been better, for the sake of appearances, if you had 

1 ine yestesday ; but it is not too late.” 

“Come then. I expect my wife’s father will be at 
the house when we arrive — | was obliged to send for 
him, you know — but you will not care tor him 2?” 

“No. Why should 1?” 

I said this calmly enough though the information 
troubled me. Mr. Browne would be sure to recognize 
me. His presence might defeat my plans. 

We lett the oftice together. He had his carriage at 
the door ; the coachman in a livery, as was then be- 
coming quite common in the city,—we got in and 
were driven speedily to our destination. As we 
stepped upon the pavement in front of his house, I 
did not stop to admire its palatial architecture— it 
was an old sight to me, but followed him at once 
within the portal. 

1 will not attempt to describe my feelings as I en- 
tered the darkened chamber which contained the 
mortal remains of my loved, lost Rosalie. My brain 
was in a whirl, and the blood coursed icily through 
my veins. The coffin had not yet arrived, and she 
lay upon the bed robed in spotless white. The light 
streamed faintly in through one halt raised curtain, 
its beams falling full upon her sweet, pale face. 
Heavens ! how lovely she was. It was the face of a 
slumbering angel, death had left no terrors there. 

Mr. Browne was kneeling by the bedside, his gray 
head bowed in bitter grief. He did not heed our en- 
‘trance. 

*T have brought a skilful physician to look at her,” 
said Sidney Ashenden, assuming a hypocrisy of woe. 

“She is not dead, is she, doctor?” cried Mr. Browne, 
starting up. “Look at her, does that look like 
death ?”” Our eyes met, and what I had f 















« Because — because —” he healtated, — “I may as 
well tell you ; we are in the same boat now, sink or 
swim together. It was because my father left all his 
property to her, yon understand, to make me treat 
her well. Made me the slave of a woman. Bat I 
was her heir, and she is dead !” 

“You have schemed to some purpose.” 

“Have I not? Now then, the certificate.” 

“ Patience. There is one condition first. This body 
mast belong to me.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Do you not guess who I am? Did not the rec- 
ognition ef Mr. Browne open your; eyes? This gir 
whom you sought te betray, and whom Heaven 80 
strangely proteeted ; this virgin wife who was forced 
to marry you to preserve her good mame, was my 
affianced bride! Wretch ! cam you hope for mercy 
at my Khamls? I helped yow to Rill her om purpose 
to denounce you as her murderer f” 

“You are not in earnest ?” he gasped. 

“You will soon see that.” I made a movement 
towards the door. “Mr. Browne—here! help to 
secure your daughter’s murderer [” 

He dashed owt of the door fike lightning, and I 
heard the~xey turned in the lock. I was a prisoner 
with the dead, bat I laughed lord and joyously, the 
fierce exufting Iaugh of triumph. Then I bent over 
the prostrate form of my Kosalie ; mine now, for I 
had won her, and pressed trarm kisses pom her lips ; 
lips that were not cold, but soft and dewy. Next I 
took out mry ease, a small one I carried in my pocket, 
searched for the particular vial, forced apart the lips 
and poured its contents down her throat. 

The powerful drug was quick in its operation ; a 
tremor pervaded her frame—the stiffened cords re~ 
laxed—a sigh heaved her busonm—the eyelids quiv- 
ered—opened—and Rosalie’s starry orbe looked 
wonderingly into mine. 

“Starke ! Starke!” she gasped. “Itis you—you 
have come back to claim me — was it all a dream then, 
a fearful dream?” She shuddered,and glanced around. 

“A dream, indeetl, dear Rosalie!” I cried, “you 
now awske to happiness — to make me blessed !”’ 

“No, no, Starke!” she exclaimed, struggling to 
free herself, for I had elasped her to my bosom in a 
mad embrace. “I remember all now — you must not 
hokl me thus — it is not right —I am another’s wife |” 

“ And yet you love me still, only me ?”” 

“T never loved but you,” she answered, softly. “I 
was forced to become another’s — father made me — 
but Ihave kept my faith to you. This is not right — 
Tam a wife, and though I cannot love my husband, I 
must respect his honor and his name!” 

Dear girl! I could but respect her noble purity. I 
released her, for I felt that I should soon obtain the 
right to call her mine. 

“*That husband will never trouble you agzim,” I 
said. “I have set the furies upon his track that will 
hunt him from the land !” 
ij Then I tohd her all, how Sidney Ashender had tried 
to compass her death, and I had pretended to aid hun 
im order tosave her. That I had furnished him with 
a strong narcotic, instead poison, that she might put 
on the appearance of death. How I had frightened 
him away, pursued by the fiends of an aceusing con- 
science which would make him fly the country,.and 
betore he could learn the truth and return, her 
divorce might be obtained and she made free. She 
said nothing, but her eyes were eloquent with joy, 
and I was satisfied. 

Mr. Browne knocked without and called to be 
admitted, and was greatly astonished when I told him 
to turn the key and enter. That astonishment 

1 1 to t when he beheld his daughter 
liv ing. I soon explained all that had transpired, and 
it was matanlly agreed between us three that Rosa- 








happened. ‘Good heavens!” he continued. ‘ You 
here ? You, Starke Irving! you, of all men im the 
workl !” 

“You are acquainted ?” st ed Sidney Ashen- 
den, with an ashy look upon his features. 

“We have met before,” I replied quietly. ‘ Mr. 
will you be good enough to retire for a few minutes, 
I wish to make a post mortem examination of the 
body.” 

“© Starke! Starke!” he cried, wringing his hands. 
“Why will you do this? Itis not right. You try to 
appear outwardly ealm, but this is breaking your 
heart, I know it is. It killed her, poorthing! Young 
man,” he continued sternly, to Sidney, “thisis your 
work ! You have much to answer for!” 

Sidney staggered back pale and aghast at this ac- 
cusation. He took it literally. 

‘*Who says I killed her?” he stammered. 
can prove it 2”* 

The old man did not heed him; absorbed in his 
grief he scarcely caught the meaning of the words, 
did not heed his frightened looks, but shaking his 
head sadly, with trembling limbs withdrew from the 
apartment. 

“Now, quick ! quick ! doctor,” cried Sidney, when 
he was gone, “the certificate, and let us leave this 
chamber of death. She les there like an accusing 
spectre, and I feel my brain reel as I gaze upon her. 
Curse her ! She has caused me trouble enough. My 
wife ! She never was my wife ; we were married, it is 
true, according to law, and there the matter ended. 
I could never bear the sight of her from that moment ; 
I never slept at home a night after. 





“Who 





lie’s restoration should be attributcd to my skill, and 
Sidney’s villany kept a profound secret. 

We heard from Siduey sooner than we expected. 
His dead body was broughi t> the house that after- 
noon. He had met his death by trying to leap on the 
boat at the Jersey ferry, after ii had started from the 
pier. He had fallen into the water and been drowned 
before assistance coukl reach him. The fear of 
pursuit had driven him into this rash act, and thus 
miserably had he perished. Heaven had divorced 
Rosalie. 

Sidney Ashenden lies at Greenwood beneath a 
marble monument, his guilt buried with him, for it 
was never divulged, out of respect to his good father’s 
memory. Rosalie is now my wife, and in our present 
happiness we have well nigh furgotten all memory of 
the bitter past. 





+ 


SMOKE FOR WOUNDS. 


A correspondent reeommends smoke as a cue for 
wounds in men and women. He says: “I cut my 
foot with an axe. The lady of the house, seizing the 
foot while it was yet bleeding freely, held it over a 
pan containing smoking tag locks. In a few miuates 
the bleeding stopped, and the smoke was removed, 
and a bandage applied to protect it from accidental 
blows. The wound never suppurated, and conse- 
quently never pained me. I have seen the remedy 
tried in many similar cases, and always with the 
same results. Let the reader bear in mind that no 
liniment or salve, drawing or healing, shoukl be ap- 
plied. Yowhave merely to smoke the wound well, 


She never | and nature will do the rest. I swppose the smoke of 


betrayed me to the old man, who took her under his | burning wood would produce the same results, but 


protection, and loved her as his own child, — she was 


| it would not be so manageable. There is a prineiple 


too glad to be rid of me to complain. She might have | in the smoke of wool, which, when applied to the 


lived and welcome for all the trouble she was to me ! | 
““Why did you kill her then ?” I asked, as he sud- | susceptible of putrefaction. 


denly paused. 


flesh, coagulates the albumen, thus rendering it un- 
The same principle stops 
bleeding by coagulating the blood.” 
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CWritten for The Flag of out Union) 
THE SHIP OF HOPE. 


BY JORL BATHS SWHTT. 


Afar from the skere, on the wiro “ lifo-sea,” 
Where the tempest raves and the billows roll, 
The ship of Hope glides forever free, 
With its procions freight of a human soul 
Still on, through the gathering darknoss of night, 
Unheeding the hollow moan of the surge, 
That seems to be uttering the doom of light, 
And chanting o’er joy a sad funeral dirge, 
The ship glides on to its destined port, 
On the shores of the paradisiaoal home, 
Though the weird wild winds with its sail may sport, 
And the spirit of death be amid the foam, ; 


The ship glides on, when the hnge dark waves 
Dash over its deck in their furious wrath; 
The ship glides on, and the tempost braves, 
Leaving despair in its fwrrowed path; 
The ship glides on, through the san and storm,— 
Throngh the tempest and calm the samo, 
Bearing its cargo all dry and warm, 
To the shore where the welcome lights flame. 
Q, never a wave can engulf this boat, 
And never a tempest can rend its sail; 
O’er the hidden rocks of despair "twill float, 
And heed not the storms’ wild wail! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HETTY’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY WILLIAM Rl. HUSINNELL. 


THE turkey, bursting with anctuousness, had bee: 
basted for the last time, the miyee pies placed to warm 
and the pampkin ones to coo’; the potatoes, washed 
smoothed and buttered, were slowly browning befor 
the fire; the gravy, redolent with an appetizing odo 
was steaming and bubbling in the corner, and th 
room was filled with the aromatic perfume of coffe: 
The tablewas daintily spread, and everything arrange 
toanicety. Nothing more could be foand to be don 
shere had been no finishing touches neglected, ar 
Hetty Judson took her husband's last letter from i 
hiding-place near her heart, and read it for _ hu 
dredth time. 

‘My discharge has been signed,” he atte “and 
will be home to eat a Thanksgiving dinner with you 

There was much more, bat it was intended for | 
other eyes than hers, and none had ever seen t 
strong, loving words. But there was something abo 
the writing that puzzled HMetty’s brain, and worri 
her heart. Could the handling of a musket so ha 

hanged his Pp hip? Once it was very flowi 
and b tiful—now land tural, The 
was something about it she could not fathom. 

For three years Piercy Judson had been fighting 1 
his couatry’s honor and bis country’s flag. At t 
trumpet call he had parted from his young wife—l 
behind him all that was dear—to conquer or to d 
But there wes nothing of vain glory in his enlistme 
—no g ig after shoulder-straps and eagles a 
stars, “that he felt he was not fit to have adorn hi 
In the ranks, as a common soldier, he went, wh 
many, far his inferiors, sought for and obtained p 
ferment. Through many a bloody field had he pase 
unwounded—through labor in the trenches and de 
gers in the picket line, without injary—through 1 

i of the ps and floods of the river with« 
sickness. 

Vainly Hetty tried to busy herself. Read she cor 
not—sew she could not; crocheting was out of | 
question. Go around the little cottage as she wo 
she could find nothing to busy herself about. Sho 
she slip on her things and go to “ mother’s?” It 1 
but a little distance up the road, and would take o 
aminute. No, ke might come and she not be the f 
one to welcome him. Had she not sent off her sin 
servant, or rather given her leave of absence, on p 
pose to meet him alone? Had she not cooked 
tempting meal with her own little hands, all alc 
for him? Would not the train soon come in? BH 
slow the hands did erecp around the dial, to be #1 
Would it never be there? Was not everything re 
and waiting? And the tarkey, that she had staf 
both living and dead, would it not be roasted to sy 
ation, the potatoes burned, everything spoiled? Ne 
was little woman worried by s0 many conflic! 
queries. 

As she sat that morning and heard the word 
Christian eloquence fall from the lips of the mini 
—her minister—as he told how much all had t 
thankful fur—as he painted in glowing colors 
bravery, the devotion, even the sufferings of the 
diers, how truly and fully her heart went out in pt 

to God for all his mercies to her. And now, alon 
the cottage, she thought again of all these things « 
they became a living reality—thought until thor 
became prayer—then, when her devotion was en 
she wiped the tears fin her dark blue eyes, 
smoothed once more the heavy braids of shining br 
hair from her forehead, took a little look in the g 
just to see how she would appear in his eyes, 
seated herself at the window and watched the drop 
of the leaves as they fell from the map!es and cary 
the road with gold and vermilion. 

But there was nothing to attract her attention 
long time except Nature, arrayed in her usual 
autumn robe, and now and then a little bird 
hopped about, plumed its wind- ruffied feather: 
sang its song of cheerful contentment. At len 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SHIP OF HOPE, 


BY JOEL BATES SWETT. 


Afar from the skere, on the wide “ lifo-sea,” 
Where the tempest raves and the billows roll, 
The ship of Hope glides forever free, 
With its precious freight of a human soul, 
Still on, through the gathering darkness of night, 
Unheeding the hollow moan of the surge, 
That seems to be uttering the doom of light, 
And chanting o’er joy a sad funeral dirge, 
The ship glides on to its destined port, 
On the shores of the paradisiacal home, 
Though the weird wild winds with its sail may sport, 
And the spirit of death be amid the foam. 


The ship glides on, when the huge dark waves 
Dash over its deck in their furious wrath; 
The ship glides on, and the tempest braves, 
Leaving despair in its furrowed path; 
The ship glides on, through the sun and storm,— 
Throwgh the tempest and calm the same, 
Bearing its cargo all dry and warm, 
To the shore where the welcome lights flame. 
Q, never a wave can engulf this beat, 
And never a tempest can rend its sail; 
O’er the hidden recks of despair ’twill float, 
And heed not the storms’ wild wail! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HETTY’S THANKSGIVING. 





THE turkey, bursting with unctuousness, had been 
basted for the last time, the mince pies placed to warm, 
and the pumpkin ones to cook; the potatoes, washed, 
smoothed and buttered, were slowly browning before 
the fire; the gravy, redolent with an appetizing odor, 
was steaming and bubbling in the corner, and the 
room was filled with the aromatic perfume of coffee. 
The tablewas daintily spread, and everything arranged 
toanicety. Nothing more could be found to be done; 
there had been no finishing touches neglected, and 
Hetty Judson took her husband's last letter from its 
hiding-place near her heart, and read it for the hun- 
dredth time. s 

“My discharge has been signed,” he said, “and I 
will be home to eat a Thanksgiving dinner with you.” 

There was much more, but it was intended for no 
other eyes tham hers, and none had ever seen the 
strong, loving words. But there was something about 
the writing that puzzled Metty’s brain, and worried 
her heart. Could the handling of a musket so have 
changed his penmanship? Once it was very flowing 
and beautiful—now cramped and unnatural. There 
was something about it she could not fathom. 

For three years Piercy Judson had been fighting for 
his couatry’s honer and his country’s flag. At the 
trumpet call he had parted from his young wife—left 
behind him all that was dear—to conquer or to die. 
But there was nothing of vain glory in his enlistment 
—no grasping after shoulder-straps and eagles and 
stars, that he felt he was not fit to have adorn him. 
In the ranks, as a common soldier, he went, while 
many, far his inferiors, sought for and obtained pre- 
ferment. Through many a bloody field had he passed 
unwounded—through labor in the trenches and dan- 
gersin the picket line, without injury—through the 

i of the ps and floods of the river without 
sickness. 

Vainly Hetty tried to busy herself. Read she could 
not—sew she could not; crocheting was out of the 
question. Go around the little cottage as she would 
she could find nothing to busy herself about. Should 
she slip on her things and go to “ mother’s?” It was 
but a little distance up the road, and would take only 
aminute. No, ke might come and she not be the first 
one to welcome him. Had she not sent off her single 
servant, or rather given her leave of absence, on pur- 
pose to meet him alone? Had she not cooked the 
tempting meal with her own little hands, all alone, 
for him? Would not the train soon come in? How 
slow the hands did erecp around the dial, to be sure! 
Would it never be there? Was not everything ready 
and waiting? And the turkey, that she had stuffed, 
both living and dead, would it not be roasted to spoil- 
ation, the potatoes burned, everything spoiled? Never 
was little woman worried by so many conflicting 
queries. 

As she sat that morning and heard the words of 
Christian eloquence fall from the lips of the minister 
—her minister—as he told how much all had to be 
thankful fer—as he painted in glowing colors the 
bravery, the devotion, even the sufferings of the sol- 
diers, how truly and fully her heart went out in praise 
to God for all his mercies to her. And now, alone in 
the cottage, she thought again of all these things until 
they became a living reality—thought until thought 
became prayer—then, when her devotion was ended, 
she wiped the tears from her dark blue eyes, and 
smoothed once more the heavy braids of shining brown 
hair from her forehead, took a little look in the glass, 
just to see how she would appear in his eyes, and 
seated herself at the window and watched the dropping 
of the leaves as they fell from the maples and carpeted 
the road with gold and vermilion. 

But there was nothing to attract her attention for a 
long time except Nature, arrayed in her usual dun 
autumn robe, and now and then a little bird as it 
hopped about, plumed its wind-ruffied feathers and 
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of the road, jogging slowly through the orchard, and, | 
much to her surprise, stepped directly in front, and 
old Farmer Brown, the Job's comforter of the neigh- 
borhood, got out and entered. 

“ Mornin’, Miss Judson. Cold, haint it? Heard 
the nows, haint yer?” he said, taking off his mittens | 
and spreading out his huge, toil-blackened hands to 

the fire, 

“ What news, Mr. Brown?” 

Her heart was in her mouth as she asked, but, brave 

little woman that she was, she choked it down and 

pretended not to be alarmed. 

“Then yer haint heard of it?” and his rough hands 

were rubbed. together with intense satisfaction at being 

the first to relate it. 

“ [have not been from home to-day except to church. 

How should 1? Is there anything interesting?” 

“ Wal, tu some folks it may be, but I guess it wont 

be so pleasant tu you.” 

“Why! What can be the matter? Anything 

serious?” 

* Wal, yes, rather so.” 

* Do tell me, Mr. Brown.” 

“ You know the boys—soldiers I mean—are expected 

hum tu-day?” 

“ Anything about them—anything—” and she fairly 

gasped for breath. 

“They whar comin’ on the railroad I guess, and—” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ And thar has bina great smash up—engine, tender 
and I don’t know how many cars thrown off the track, 
and a gineral scatteration among the passengers.” 

* Anybody killed?” 

Her coolness was like death now. Bloodless her 
face and hands, faint as a whisper her words, as she 
clung to the window-sill for support. 

“A great: many, I believe. 1 just come from the 
depot, and e’enermost everybody whar talking about 
it.” 

“Can there be no mistake?” 

“Not the least bit. I seen aman that said he had 
seen somebody that had just come from thar.” 

“But who were killed—who wounded? Did you 
hear any names?” 

“Wal, yes, they did speak of some that I knew. 
But you whar expectin yer husband home, wasn’t 
yer? Who knows but he might have bin on board? 
If I was expectin a son I would be mighty anxious, 1 
kin tell yer.” 

*‘ Did you hear the particulars?” 

“Not much.” 

“But my husband! my husband! Did you hear 
anything about him? ‘Tell me, O! tell me quickly.” 
“Let me see. Yes, they did say somethin’ about 
him. He was either killed or wounded, or wasn’t hurt. 
I disremember which.” 

“ Do try to think, Mr. Brown.” 

“J can’t for the life of me, though I am sure they 
did mention his name. It rather strikes me now that 
he was killed. But I must be goin’. Haven’t a drink 
of cider handy, have you? O, here is some,” and, 
without an invitation, he helped himself bountifully 
from a pitcher that stood upon the table. 

Lett to herself, Hetty first indulged in a good wo- 
manly cry, and then, without a thought of the dinner 
over which she had toiled so long and lovingly, seized 
hood and shawl and ran rapidly to “mother’s.” All 
thoughts now of turkey, pie or other good things were 
merged, completely lost, in the tear for her husband’s 
safety. Her path might have been strewn with luxu- 
ries, and, good little wife that she was, she would not 
have given them a thought except to keep from 
trampling them under foot. 

“ Mother, dear mother!” she exclaimed, as she flung 
open the door and threw herself, sobbing, at her pa- 
rent’s feet. 

“ Hetty, child, what is the matter with you?” re- 
plied the astonished matron, as she strove to lift her up. 

“ Piercy, my husband, is dead—killed!” 

“Killed? How you do talk.” 

“Mr. Brown came and told me that—that—” 

Tenderly her tather lifted her up and placed her on 
a bed—she had fainted. Her nature was too frail to 
long endure such a terrible strain upon the heart- 
strings. Thus far she had nerved herself to learn—to 
endure. Alone, she might still have fought against 
weakness. Now, with her mother’s arms around her 
—now, under the root that had been her home from 
intancy, she utterly gave way. Not yet had she, poor 
young wite, learned the strength that comes through 
suffering. A wite, but not a mother, her husband was 
to her her all since the days she had said with her 
heart, if not with her lips, like another Ruth, “ whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God.” 

By degrees, when the first paroxysm of grief had 
passed—when she had recovered her consciousness, 
they learned from her thesad story. That something 
had happened neither doubted, for the train had not 
yet arrived, and there was no telegraph to explain the 
cause. Their dinner had long been eaten; her’s was 
spoiling—probably spoiled. That was unthought-of 
now, though under other circumsiances it would have 
been looked upon as a sinful waste. 

“Better hitch up your team, husband,” said the 
good old lady, when they had talked over the matter, 
“and godown to the depot. You'll find out all about 
it there.” 

“T'll go too,” exclaimed Hetty, starting suddenly 
up, and preparing for departure. 

“You go down there among the great gauping 
men!” replied her mother, holding up her hands in 
astonishment. “You go down there! I never heard 





sang its song of cheerful contentment. At length a 


wagon, a plain country wagon, came round the turn{ “ But Pierey—my husband, Think of him, mother.” 





“Tam thinking of him, and what he would say if 

he saw you there.” 

“ But he—he is—” 

‘We don’t know nothing yet, child. Old Farmer 
Brown isn’t the most correct man in the world to tell | 
a story.” 

The words of her mother, and her own natural 
modesty settled the matter, and so poor Hetty was 
forced to see her father drive off without her. 

“Go quick—very quick, dear father,” were her 
parting words, though a great sigh escaped her as she 
thought how little the pampered steeds would keep 
pace with her wishes. 

But hours passed, and he returned not. Now and 
then they heard from a neighbor conflicting reports, 
but little calculated to set the heart of the young wife 
at rest. Like a child’s snowball, the story increased 
at every turn. The number of the killed was magni- 
fied until it would have required many trains of the 
usual size to have carried the passengers. But Hetty 
thought not of it then. All of mind, feeling, heart, 
was concentrated inone. Her own sorrow allowed no 
room for that of others. 

The shadows deepened—the evening was beginning 
to close around, and still no father—still no definite 
news. The anxiety was becoming terrible. Vainly 
she endeavored to calm herself. Like the beating of 
a hammer upon her temples was the throbbing of her 
brain. She could endure it no longer. He dead or 
dying, and she not by his side—she sitting idly! 
“Mother, I must go!”’ she laimed, so suddenly, 
after a long interval of silence, and with such unusual 
vehemence as to siartle the good old lady. 

“Go where?” 

“To him!” 

“Are you crazy, child? Sit down and be patient. 
Your father will soon be back.” 

Patient? Talk patience to saints at such a time. 
It is not in human nature to listen to it. Talk to a 
mother of her lost babe being better off in another 
world, and then let her eyes fall upon a little tress of 
hair—a half-worn shoe—a faded dress—a tiny play- 
thing. 

“Mother, I cannot, cannot stay here. I must know 
something—know the worst.” 

“Mind what I say, child. It is your duty to obey 
me.” 

“Duty? No! Once it was; I was a good daughter 
then, was I not, dear mother?” 

“Yes, always.” 

“Now my duty is to my husband!” And before she 
could be interfered with she had opened the door and 
was dashing down the road, almost heart-broken but 
nerved with the mighty strength of love! 

At a perfect dog-trot Father Malcom drove toward 
the depot. Intent as he was on speedily reaching it— 
anxious as he was for his daughter and her soldier 
husband, yet the force of a litetime habit made him 
loiter and gossip on the way. Every one he met had 
something to tell about the recent disaster—where it 
occurred—how it came to happen—how many were 
killed and wounded. Detained by the way thus he 
was very late in reaching the little town. Then the 
crowd had dispersed. There were a few loiterers, as 
there ever is, about the store, the blacksmith’s shop, 
and thetavern. Of them hesought but obtained little 
information. There had been a “smash-up”—there 
were soldiers on board—it was said several were 
killed. That was all. Of Piercy Judson nothing was 
known. 

Wearied out at length with futile inquiry, Father 
Malcom turned his face homeward with a heavy and 
asad heart. What could he tell little Hetty? Liter- 
ally nothing. Many miles away had the accident 
occurred, and nothing would be positively known 
until the morrow. But how long that was for her, 
poor soul, to wait. Like a boy afraid of something he 
had yet dreaded to do, he allowed his horses to take 
their own gait, and that was the reason of his delay, 
and the not-to-be-repressed anxiety of his daughter. 

But while he was loitering along Hetty had fled 
from her mother’s house out into the night air. By 
a shorter path than the road, by “cutting across the 
fields,” she could much sooner reach the depot, and 
her own house was directly in her way. Surely she 
must stop there and see that all was right—that there 
was no danger from fire. Then, too, her dress needed 
arrangement; she could not be seen in the town 
arrayed as she was. Ah, it is very hard to crush pride 
out of the human heart—hard for a pretty woman to 
forget the adornments of her sex. 

With a sad heart she raised the latch of the door 
and entered. The fire had nearly burned out; the 
faint shadows flickered about the room almost ghastly. 
What if her husband were dead? What if even now 
his remains were lying torn, crushed, lifeless, by the 
road-side, or among the debris of broken cars? The 
thought flooded her eyes with tears, and she sank, 
overcome, into a chair. 

“ Hetty, little wife!” 

‘Piercy, husband!” 

From a dark corner of the room a man advanced. 
She gave a little scream and sank almost lifeless in his 
arms—no arm, for the right one was missing, and the 
mystery of the writing was explained. 

“What's the meaning of all this light?” asked 
Father Malcom, as he, attracted by it, had stopped on 
his way home. 

“Nothing,” replied his happy daughter, as she 
pointed to her husband; “ nothing, only I have found 
my Thanksgiving.” 








“ Jones, what in the world put matrimony into your 
head?” “Well, the fact is, Joe, I was getting short 


THOMAS, LORD CROMWELL. 
Francis Frescobald, a Florentine merchant, descend- 
ed of a noble family in Italy, had gained a plentiful 
fortune, and was most generous to all in necessity. 
A young stranger applied to him for charity. Seeing 
something more than ordinary in his countenance, he 
asked him who he was, and of what country. 

“T am,” answered the young man, ‘a native of 
England. My name is Thomas Cromwell, and my 
father-in-law is a poor shearman. I left my home to 
seek my fortune, and came with the French army that 
was routed at Gatylion, where I was page to a footman, 
and carried his pike after him.” 

Frescobald, commiserating his necessities, and hav- 
ing a particular respect for the English nation, 
clothed him, lodged him in his own house till he had 
recovered strength by better diet, and, at his taking 
leave, mounted him on a good horse, and gave him 
sixteen ducats of gold. Cromwell warmly expressed 
his thankfulness, returned to England, and was 
shortly afterwards received into the service of Cardinal 
Wolsey. After the cardinal’s death, he insinuated 
himself so effectually into the favor of King Henry 
VIII., that he was made a Baron, Viscount, Earl of 
Essex, and, at length, Lord Chancellor of England. 
In the meantime, Signor Frescobald, through re- 
peated losses by sea and land, was reduced to poverty ; 
and calling to mind, without ever thinking of Crom- 
well, that some English merchants were indebted to 
him in the sum of 15,000 ducats, he came to London to 
procure payment. 

He fortunately met with the Lord Chancellor, who 
was riding to court in great state; and who, recogniz- 
ing in him the gentleman that had done him such 
kindness in Italy, immediately alighted, embraced 
him, and with tears of joy asked him if he was not 
Signor Francis Frescobald, a Florentine merchant. 

“ Yes,” said he, “and your most humble servant.” 

“My servant!” said the chancellor. ‘No, you are 
my special friend, who relieved me in my wants—laid 
the foundation of my greatness; and as such I receive 
you. The affairs of my sovereign will not at present 
permit a longer conference, but I beg you will oblige 
me this day with your company, at my house, to 
dinner.” 

Signor Frescobald was filled with surprise, and 
wondered who this great man should be that acknowl- 
edged such obligations, and so warmly expressed his 
regard forhim; but contemplating awhile his appear- 
ance, his voice, his carriage, he concluded it to be 
Cromwell, whom he had relieved at Florence, and 
therefore, not a little rejoiced, went to his house and 
awaited his coming. 

Cromwell arrived soon after, and taking his friend 
by the hand, turned to the Lord High Admiral and 
other noblemen who were with him, saying, “ Do 
your lordships wonder that I am glad to see this 
gentleman? Behold him who first contributed to my 
advancement.” He then related to them what had 
occurred; after which, holding Frescobald still by the 
hand, he led him into the dining-room, and placed 
him next himse'f at table. The company being gone, 
the chancellor made use of the opportunity to learn 
what had brought him to England. Frescobald, in a 
few words, acquainted him with the true state of his 
circumstances. When he had concluded, Cromwell 
said, “Iam sorry for your misfortunes, and I will make 
them as easy to you as I can; but, because men ought 
to be just before they are kind, it is fit I should repay 
the debt I owe you.” Then, leading him to his closet, 
he locked the door, and opening a coffer, first took out 
sixteen ducats, and said, while delivering them to 
Frescobald, “‘ My friend, here is the money you lent 
me at Florence, with ten pieces you laid out for my 
apparel, and ten more you paid for my horse; but, 
considering that you are a merchant, and might have 
made some advantage by this money in the way of 
trade, take these four bags, in every one of which are 
four hundred ducats, and enjoy them as free gifts of 
your friend.” These Frescobald would have refused, 
but the chancellor forced them upon him. 

He next caused him to give the names of all his 
debtors, with the sums they owed; and delivered the 
account to one of his servants, with a charge to find 
them out, and oblige them to pay all in fifteen days, 
under the penalty of his displeasure. The servant 
fulfilled his duty so well, that the entire sum was duly 
paid. All this time Signor Frescobald lodged in the 
chancellor’s house, where he was entertained in accord- 
ance with his merits, and was repeatedly asked to 
remain in England, being offered the loan of 60,000 
ducats for four years if he would trade here. But he 
preferred returning to Florence; and at his departure 
received extraordinary favors from Lord Cromwell. 


A GREAT PEOPLE. 

The ancient Egyptians were certainly a people 
endowed with a mighty will, and carried that will into 
effect with mighty energy; for, while a hundred other 
nations have disappeared from the face of the earth, 
without leaving behind them even the slightest trace 
of their existence, innumerable forms, bearing the 
impress of incredible labor, and that in the most 
durable materials—gigantic crystallization, as it were, 
of primeval civilization—give us even now a clear view 
of the manner of their existence, and after a lapse of 
more than four thousand years, stand before us as 
perfect in preservation as if the last stroke had been 
put to them only yesterday. The Greeks might un- 
doubtedly have derived from this people, in mechanical 
skill, everything ; indesign, far more than was formerly 
believed. 








Truth is also an inexhaustible fountain, from which 








| of such a thing in all my born days.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BIRTH OF THE NEW YEAR. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON, 


The slender crescent that the evening wore, 

Like some fair guest that may no longer linger, 
Softly unclasping like a silver ring, 

Slid slowly down the pine’s uplifted finger. 
The Milky Way lay like a lustrous fold 

Of frosted silver o’er the sapphire billows, 
While Venus, blinking like a drowsy child, 

Her golden head upon her bosom pillows. 


The long brown road lay, like a serpent, coiled 
Round rows of cottages—a ghostly column; 
While, like pale sentinels, the slender spires 
Pointed to heaven, with white lips mutely solemn. 
By lake and river-shore rose many a palace, 
With flated cornices of rarest splendor; 
While the dark forest, like a hooded knight 
In mail-clad armor, stood a grim defender. 


When lo! through the dim distances is faintly heard 
A sound that thrills the shimbering pulse of even; 
While circling planets, pausing in their track, 
Greet the New Year—the year new-born from 
heaven! 
In vestal robes, stainless as virgin snow, 
With Hope’s fairsignet on her sunny forehead, 
She wakes the chill earth to a warmer glow— 
The pale Night blushes, and grows softly florid. 


’) 
Up from the rosy chambers of the east, 
The sun comes forth to offer his oblation ; 
The still earth wakens, and with beaming face, 
Gazes enraptured on this new creation. 
So fair! so pure! no scars upon her bosom: 
Ah, how unlike the one that last night, weeping, 
We sadly buried; now, with new hopes waking, 
We say, God have this in his tenderest keeping! 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
VICTOR ST. BRIDE: 
—OR,— 
THE FORTUNES OF WAR. 
BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 
Author of “ Sir Rashleigh’s Secret,” “Marion Mal- 
vern,”’ “ Steel and Gold,” etc. 








CHAPTER I. 
A SUIT REJECTED.—MILITARY GUESTS. 


On the 14th of October, 1806—a day destined to be 
ever and sadly remembered in the annals of Germany 
—the Baroness Ida Von Arneim, a young, beautiful, 
wealthy and childless widow, was seated in the hand- 
some drawing-room of her residence at Weimar. She 
was not alone. Seated in close proximity to the fair 
lady, was a gentleman wearing the rich court costume 
of the period. 

Tall, well-formed and inently hand: , the 
Count Von Attenberg was still far from prepossessing. 
There was an ambiguity in his smile, an artificiality 
in his manner, however graceful, an occasional sinis- 
ter expression in his eye, which had something re- 
pellant toa woman of the world so well versed in 
reading character as was the lovely baroness. 

“T came, fair Ida,” said the count, pursuing a pre- 
vious train of remark, “to urge you to reconsider 
your decision.” 

‘“‘ After my injunction to drop the subject forever,” 
replied the baroness, coldly. 

“TI do not remember that I gave my promise to 
obey, madame,” rejoined Von Attenberg. 

“You have chosen an ill time to renew a suit utter- 
ly hopeless, sir.’ 

“ Pardon—it is at this moment, when the enemy is 
pressing onward, that it appears to me fitting to again 
offer you my hand, my name and my protection.” 

‘“* Methinks, sir,”’ said the baroness, with a scarcely- 
disguised expression of scorn, ‘that if you desired to 
extend your protection to one or all of your country- 
women, your place at this moment would be, not in 
the rear of the army, in the boudoir of a lady, but in 
the front, facing death in the ranks of our brave Prus- 
sians.” 

“Each one to his taste, my dear baroness,” replied 
the count, with a shrug of his shoulders, though a 
slight flush of shame tinged his cheek, “I wasn’t cut 
out for a soldier.” 

“O, if I were only a man!” said the baroness, 
clenching her little hand. 

“But you are only a woman,” said the count. 
“Consider your unprotected situation—alone here in 
this threatened city—your servants gone forth to 
meet the enemy, only a girl to bear you company— 
for I don’t count poor old Father Franz, the priest, 








the first note of the artillery. Hark! what was that?” 

“The same artillery which frightened a poor, old, 
paralytic man, but which seems to have sent the color 
from your cheeks, most puissant and valorous count.” 

“By heavens! the sound draws nearer, baroness,’’ 
said the count, rising. ‘‘Can our troops have been 
defeated ?”” 

“If they have been—treble shame fall on the cow- 
ards who have remained at home during the battle!’ 
cried the baroness. 

The count gazed on the beautiful face, flushed with 
emotion, the sparkling eyes, the graceful figure, and 
heaved asigh. 

“T await your answer,” he said, meekly. 


“*Under no circumstances of distress or misfortune, 





who hid himself away in some corner of the house at | 


“You have had it twice,” replied the baroness. | 


after no lapse of time, could I be induced to entertain 
your offer. I reject it, utterly, and any attempt at 
a renewal of the conversation of this morning, must 
lead to a suspension of even that interchange of cold 
civilities, which our mutual position in the same social 
circle demands. I have the honor of wishing you 
good morning, Count Von Attenberg.” 

She rose as she spoke, and her words were pro- 
nounced with the air of a sovereign princess dismiss- 
ing an offending vassal. Cowed, abashed and in- 
dignant, at the same time, the count bowed low, and 
retired without a word. 

As he descended the staircase, he muttered to him- 
self, with a deep oath: “That woman shall be mine 
by fair means or by foul. I will humble her proud 
spirit before another sun rises and sets. Let the 
French come to Weimar—in the midst of the confu- 
sion I shall have an opportunity to carry out my plans. 
They will never interfere with me—I have a secret 
understanding with them, thanks to my diplomacy. 
And now to the court of the grand duchess, to play 
the patriot and hero, to tell what I would have done 
had I been in command of troops.” 

He flung himself upon his horse, and dashing his 
spurs into the animal’s sides, rode off at a gallop to 
report himself at court. No one who witnessed his 
proud bearing, as he sat on his horse like a paladin, 
would have suspected that the Count Von Attenberg 
was at heart an arrant coward. 

Meanwhile Minna, the favorite maid of the baron- 
ess, had rushed into the presence of her mistress, all 
the color fled from her soft cheeks, and her little heart 
beating as if it would leap from her bosom. 

“O, madame!” she cried. ‘ Do you hear it?” 

“The cannon? O yes,” replied the baroness, calmly. 

“It comes nearer and nearer.” 

“Tt does, indeed, my poor girl.” 

“Yes,ma’am. And don’t you remember poor Karl 
that used to work in our garden?” 

“ Perfectly well.” 

“You know he would go for asoldier, and they put 
him into the huzzars. Well, ma’am, he just rode in- 
to the city, badly wounded, and when they took him 
off his horse, he said that our army was in re- 
treat, and the French in full pursuit. O! we shall all 
be killed!” 

“Do not be so foolish,” said the baroness. ‘‘The 
French do not war on women. We may be plunder- 
ed of our property, if this news be true, but they will 
surely spare our lives.” 

Here a territic shriek burst from the lips of the af- 
frighted girl. A round shot from the enemy’s guns 
struck the window of the opposite house, and dashed 
the sash and glass to atoms, as it went plunging 
through the building. 

“We had better close the shutters,” said the bar- 
oness, pale but calm, and while her attendant stood 
rooted to the spot, incapable of action, the high-born 
lady, with her own hands, closed and fastened all the 
shutters of the front windows of the house, and made 
the doors secure. She then sat down, patiently to await 
theresult. For hours the two women were compelled 
to listen to the roar of the heavy guns, to hear shells 
bursting in their immediate vicinity, to listen to 
the tramp and din of soldiery passing through the 
streets, to catch glimpses, through the back windows 
of the house, of lurid flames and voleanic smoke, in- 
dicating that, here and there, a furious soldiery, flush- 
ed with victory, and perhaps maddened with deep 
potations, had applied the torch to peaceful dwellings. 

Night came, however, and the privacy of the bar- 
oness had not been intruded on. She began to think 
that her house had utterly escaped the notice of the 
enemy, and even Minna, by degrees recovered her 
wonted spirits. However, she prudently prepared a 
sumptuous supper, thmking that, if any soldiers 
should invade her house, good treatment might se- 
cure them immunity from insult. 

In the course of the evening, a thundering knock- 
ing was heard at the front door. 

“*Go down and open the door,” said the baroness. 
* But stay—I will do it myself.” 

Before she had half crossed the drawing-room, how- 
ever, a tremendous crash was heard, followed instant- 
ly by footsteps and voices on the staircase. She 
paused, and calmly awaited the result. 

“Ten thousand bombshells!” cried a rude voice in 
French, which the baroness understood perfectly; 
“these aristocrats don’t keep open house, Victor. 
Shall we make a bonfire of the shanty?” 

“Wait!” said a stern voice in reply. 

In a moment more the speakers were in the draw- 
ing-room. One of them was a burly fellow, begrimed 
| With smoke and gunpowder, the other a light, grace- 
| ful, black-eyed youth, both dressed in the uniform of 
| the grenadiers of the guard. They flung the door 
wide open, and advanced with charged bayonets. 

“Halt!” said the stouter of the two. “ Present 
arms! Honneur aux dames! Salute the ladies.” 

The younger soldier dropped the butt of his musket 
| to the ground, let the barrel fall into the hollow of his 
| left arm, gazed on the baroness sternly, and then 
| glanced scornfully round the apartment. 
| ‘*Gentlemen,” said the baroness, calmly, “may I 
| beg to know to what I am indebted for this visit?” 
| Blood and wounds, madame!” cried the stouter 
| soldier. “ We’ve been fighting all day, and are hun- 
| gry as wolves. We've been on our fvet for eight-and- 
forty hours, and require rest. What we want is a 
good supper and good beds.” 

* Peace, comrade,” said the more youthful soldier, 
with a wave of his hand, and relaxing, somewhat, the 
sternness of his expression, under the influence of the 
| grace and loveliness of the lady. “The fortune of 
war, madame, has authorized us to demand hospital- 
| ity. This house is assigned us as our quarters. You 





| 





have but to stipply our needs, and, far from annoying 


you, yott may rely upon that forbearance which a 
French soldier knows how to accord to the unfortu- 
nate and helpless. More—I pledge yon my word and 
honor that we will protect you against any insult 
from any qttarter whatsoever. And, the further to 
re-assure you, let me inform you, madame, that so 
soon as Marshal Augereau arrives in Weimar, an or- 
der will be promulgated, punishing with death any 
Frenchman, soldier or private, who injures one of her 
citizens.” 

The countess bowed low, and invited her guests to 
accompany her to the dining-room. She and the 
young soldier took their seats at the upper end of the 
table, Minna and-Bertrand at the lower. It is use- 
less to say that ample justice was done by both the 
grenadiers to the sumptuous fare set out before them. 





CHAPTER Il. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE, 

AFTER supper, the baroness and the young soldier 
adjourned to the drawing-room, and they conversed 
together with the case of old acquaintances, not- 
withstanding the abnormal character of the circum- 
stances which had brought them together. In the 
course of their talk, the young soldier said: 

‘Madame, you have been good enough to give me 
your name. I can only respond by a half-confid 
My baptismal name is Victor—I am known by that in 





the army—yet my family is one of the proudest in’ 


France. They discarded me, however, because I em- 
braced liberal ideas—turned me into the streets, in a 
word. My sympathies and my ambition led me to 
the profession of arms. Under the eagles of France I 
I have carried a musket—it may be that a marshal’s 
baton is reserved fur me. This, however, I know, 
that whatever befall me, whether to die a private in 
the ranks, or to live in command of a division, I have 
a heart equal to either fate.” 

The hour growing late, however, the baroness as- 
signed rooms to her guests, and then retired. Ber- 
trand had long been yawning, in spite of the bright 
eyes of pretty little Minna. 

“Go to bed,” said Victor to his comrade. “One of 
us must keep watch—let it be me; I can take my rest 
to-morrow.” 

“ You were always a good fellow, Victor,” said Ber- 
trand, at the end of a prodigious yawn. “And it 
would be useless for me to play the sentinel, for I 
should be sure to sleep upon my post. Good night.” 

Victor sat down in the drawing-room, having first 
loaded and primed his musket, and prepared for his 
night’s vigil. The beauty and grace of the baroness 
had made a strong impression on him. For years he 
had led the stormy life of a soldier, without once 
mingling in the polished society—in the heart of 
which he had been born. This lovely woman brought 
back to him memories of peaceful life, of bright sa- 
loons, of radiant ladies, of mazy dances and of sump- 
tuous entertainments. Might he not one day, in hap- 
pier times, fame and fortune achieved, the sword 
sheathed, aspire to her favor? 

From the midst of dreams like these, he was arous- 
ed by a shriek in the corridor. Catching up his mus- 
ket, he rushed into the entry, and at the further end 
of it, just before the open window, he saw the baroness 
struggling in the grasp of a strange man. 

“Help! help!” she cried, and bursting from the 
hands of the intruder, she rushed towards Victor, and 
sank fainting at his feet. 

The soldier’s wrath mounted like a blaze. 

“Villain!” he shouted. 

He had dropped his musket, and grappled with his 
adversary hand-to-hand. The latter, watching his 
opportunity, made a snatch at the handle of a 
poignard he wore in his bosom. Quick as thought, 
Victor disarmed him, and, exerting all his latent 
strength, caught him up in his arms, and dashed him 
headlong through the open window. 

“Where is he?” cried the baroness, at last restored 
toconsciousness. 

“TI hope I have killed him,” replied Victor. 
you know him?” 

“It is the Count Von Attenberg,” replied the bar- 
oness, aghast. ‘One ofthe most influential men in 
Weimar, and more than suspected of being a friend of 
France. You are entitled to all my contidence, and 
I will withhold nothing. This man is a rejected suitor. 
He attempted to carry me off this night by force, and 
compel me to marry him. If he is at liberty, he will 
move heaven and earth to effect your destruction and 
ruin my fame.” 

Victor walked to the window, and looked out. A 
neighboring bivouac fire brought every object into full 
prominence. 

“He must have got off unharmed,” he muttered to 
himself. 

“Hark!” said the baroness. “I hear the tramp of 
soldiers. They halt before the house. I hear the 
street door open. Minna must have admitted them. 
Fly—hide yourself.”’ 

“Where?” asked Victor. 
house.” 

“There is one room they will not search,” replied 
the baroness. 

“What one?” 

“My chamber.” She flung the door open. “En- 
ter, sir. It is the only place of refuge.” 

A guard soon made its appearance. Accompanying 
the officer in command, was the Count Von Atten- 
berg. 

“Are you sure, count,” asked the officer, “that 
you can identify the villain who attempted your life?” 

“T could not see his face,” replied the count. “But 
I think I should know him by his figure.” 


“Do 


“They will search the 
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“He has hardly had time to escape,” replied the 
officer. ‘And we will search every room in the 
house.” 

“Every room but one,” said the baroness, ad- 
vancing. 

“ Without exception,” said the French officer. 

“You will except, I know, my own private apart- 
ment,” said the baroness, 

“Certainly,” replied the officer, bowing. 

The baroness felt a Joad lifted from her heart, 

In the meantime, the struggle bad aroused Ber- 
trand from his first sleep, and from lis chamber door 
he had become cognizant of all that followed. He 
heard the officer in command say to Yon Attenberg: 

“if he is taken, he +itt be dealt with summarily. 
Fifteen paces and a volley will square his aecount.” 

A moment afterwards Bertrand presented himself, 
and saluted the French otticer. 

“Captain,” said he, “I surrender withont sum- 
mons.” 

“Do you know that man?” asked the officer of Von 
Attenberg. 

“ Tknow him,” satd Bertrand, salating the connt. 
“He had a falling out with me just now—out of the 
window.” 

“You know the marshal’s order,” said the officer, 
sternly. 

“By heart,” replied the soldier. “Take me away. 
The sooner it’s cver, the better.” 

“Permit me to speak one word with this man,” said 
the baroness, 

The officer in command of the squad assented, and 
the lady drew Bertrand out of ear-shot of the wit- 
nesses, 

“You are irmocent,” she said, in 4 tremulous tone. 

“T have confessed,” replied the soldier. 

“But you are innocent,” pursted the lady. 

“ Be it so,” answered Bertrand. ‘“ Victor saved my 
life in battle—I swore that I would repay the deed the 
next time his own was in peril. The hour has come, 
and Iam ready. When the muster roll is called in 
heaven, I shall answer to my name.” 

* But Victor would never permit this.” 

“ He must not know it till it is all over.” 

The baroness wrung her hands. 

“I know not what to do,” she’cried. 

Do nothing,” returned the soldier. 
am ready.” 

“You shall be saved, if human power can effect it,” 
were the last words of the baroness. 
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* Captain, I 





CHAPTER III. 


TEN YEARS AFTER. 


AT the close of a fine October day in the year 1816, 
a man of middle age, strongly built, with dark gray 
hair and moustache, and wearing a long, faded, blue 
surtout buttoned closely to the throat, and a cap of 
ihe same color, which had seen long service, knocked 
at the door of a stately house in Weimar. 

It was opened by a corpulent, jovial, red-faced man, 
attired in a plain livery. 

“This is the house of the Baroness Von Arneim, I 
believe.” 

“Tt is.” 

“Is the baroness at home?”’ 

“ Not exactly—but I expect her.” 

“She lives here?” 

“Not exactly, sir,” replied the red-faced man. 
“ But this is her home—that is, when she is at home, 
which is rarely.” 

“T am weary—having walked a long distance,” 
said the stranger. ‘Have you any objection to my 
walking in and resting for a while?” 

“None in the least, sir. The doors of this house are 
always open, though the mistress is rarely at home.” 

The stranger was ushered into the sitting-room, 
and the corpulent man who had admitted him, busied 
himself in procuring refreshments, bread and cheese, 
and beer, of which the stranger gratefully partook. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the red-faced man, “but 
though you speak German excellently, I thought I 
detected a little of the French accent.” 

“T came by it honestly.” said the qiranger. “I 
am a Frenchman.” 

“Your hand!” cried the red-faced man. 
ama Frenchman. Vire la France!” 

“ Vive la France!” repeated the stranger. “ But 
how comes it that you, a lover of la bella France, are 
settled down away here in Germany?” 

“Ah! it’s a long story, tellow-countryman,” said 
theman. “I came here with the French army in 
1806, this very day, ten years ago. This is between 
ourselves. Iand a comrade were quartered in this 
house. He had a scuffle with one of the grandees of 
the place, and came near killing him. A guard came 
to arrest him. I confessed the crime to save his life, 
for he had once saved mine. Luckily, my affair was 
put off till the next morning—and for want of a better 
prison, I was lodged in an outhouse. But my good 
angel was not asleep.” 

* Your good angel?” 

“Yes, in the shape of as r!::np and pretty a girl as 


“ I, too, 


ever your eyes rested om. My angel cajoled the sen- 
tinels, gave them drugged wine, and when they were 
sound asleep, set me at liberty, and found me a sceure 
hiding-place. The grand army marched away with- 
out me. In due time I emerged into daylight again, 
shaved off my whiskers and- moustache, bade adieu to 
eagles and to glory, married iny preserver, and became 
a steward, as my wife is housekeeper, to the Baroness 
Ida Von Arneim—the loveliest and most unhappy 
lady in the world.” 

“What is the cause of her unhappiness?” 

“ That is a secret known only to herself,” eaid the 





ex-soldier. “All I know about it is, that, a few 
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months after the battle of Jena, she left Weimar, 
studdenty, and went away, somewhere, where, I know 
not. She came back in a year, much changed in 
appearance, though still lovely, but w ith asad, piped 
ual beauty, touching to look upon, Sho did not re- 
main here long, but wentaway to a country-house in 
Berlin, whither she was summoned by her fat her, old 
General Von Rastadt, who found himself in failing 
health, She always comes here, however, on the 
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reckon on my fingers—but she sends them all to the | 
right about, in double quick time, This makes Us | 
think that her sadness fs an affair of the heart. My he 
wite, Minna, will have it that she lost her heart to my | al 
comrade, Victor, who was quartered here with me, | th 
after the battle of Jena. 
at first sight—not I! Victor was a fine fellow, how- | in 
ever. I wonder what has become of him,” te 





anniversary of the battle of Jena—this day—and | say 
| generally remains for a fow days. She 
gentle as ever—but something evidently weighs upon 
her mind.” 


is kind to as— 7 


tal 
“ Has she shown no intention of changing her con- 


dition—of marrying again?” asked the stranger, 


“None She has had suitots—more than IL can als 


But I don’t believe in love — ye 


« Killod, most probably,” said the stranger.“ Few | ro 


of the old Guard survived Waterloo,” | re 


“Ah! Waterloo! they were too much for the | ri 


Little Corporal there. English, French, Dutch, Ger- | T 
mans, all the world against him, But for the baronoss | h 


I should have been forced to march against the n 
emperor, But she saved me from conscription, and, | ¢ 
thank Heaven! Europe is at peace once more, But | tr 
you must excuse me now, for I hear carriage-wheels, fi 
and it may be the baroness.” | f 

Ina short time the door opened, and a lady appear- | I 
ed, accompanied by an old gentleman, It was the | ; 
baroness, and her father, General Von Rastadt. Y 

“Fam told you wished to see me, sir,” said the | 
baroness. ‘ 
1 
‘ 
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“Yes, madame,” replied the stranger, with some 
embarrassment; “that is, if I have the honor of ad- | 
dressing the Baroness Ida Von Arneim.” | 

“ That is my name, sir,” said the lacy. \ 

Bertrand, and his wife Minna, now & pretty dame, | 
had entered the room, and were busy with oun | 
household arrangements, but of course, their curiosity | 
permitted them to lose nothing of what passed be- | 
tween the mysterious stranger and their mistress. | 
“Ten years ago,” said the stranger, “a young | 
French soldier, who bore the name of Victor, was 4) 

in this house.” 
Or ae him,” said the baroness, in a voice 
shaken with emotion. “I have heard nothing of him 
since that day. I have supposed him—” here the 
tears gathered in her eyes—* dead.” 
“He is not dead,” replied the stranger. 
The baroness raised her eyes to heaven, and clasped 
her hands, while her lips moved as if uttering & 
yer. 
ee Me lives, sir, you say?” she resumed, but deeply 
tated. 
= Lives, and is well. Moreover, he would present 
himself here if he thought you hadn't forgotten him. 

«I thought he had forgotten me,” said the baroness, 
in alow tone. ‘ 

“Not for one moment!” cried the stranger. In 
the roar of battle—in the hour of victory—in the hour 
of defeat—at Moscow, at the Berezina, at Waterloo— 
he thought of you as the devotee thinks of his patron 
saint. “Look on me,” he cried, advancing into the 
full light of the apartment (he had hitherto kept him- 
self in the shade}—“ Ida Von Arneim, have you for- 

your Victor?” 
agp arms, the baroness rushed to his 
-e, and folded him to her heart. 
= peace not a little too demonstrative, my — 
x her father, uneasily, as he drew her away from 
potas whese faded surtout and general shabbiness 
impressed him most unpleasantly. 
“You know the inestimable service he rendered 
me,” said the baroness, apologetically. 
“ Yes—yes—I know all about that,” said the gen- 
testily. 
-_ thousand bombshells!” eried Bertrand 
“what a loat I was not recognize my oldcomrade! I 
German beer and sausages hadn’t muddled my brain 

I should have known him among @ thousand.” 

And he hugged his old comrade to his heart 
Minna, too, received an affectionate embrace an 

Log n. 
berg sort sir,” said the old general, stiffly, “ pra; 
tell me what I can do for you.” 

“T come, sir,” said Victor, ‘to ask you for the han 
of your daughter.” . 

The blood mounted to the old general's face. H 
eyed the speaker from head to foot, in speochles 
indignation. At last he found breath to say: 

“Upon my word, sir, you are a very modest man. 

“ Tawait your answer, sir,” said Victor, placidly. 
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“ Are you serious? 
“ Quite serious.” 
“Very good, sir. Then I reply that my danghte 
with my consent, bestows her hand on no one who 
not my eqnal in rank and position.” ‘ 
{ “That is very fair and proper,” answered Victo 
| 





coolly. ‘ 
“In the first place, then,” said Von Rastadt, “la 
a general.” 
{ fe am I,” answered Victor, throwing open } 
surtout, and displaying the uniform and insignia 
«But I outrank you, for lama marshal 





| his rank. 
| France.” ‘ 
J) | «] wear the cross of the Black Eagle,” said V 
| Rastadt. 

“ And I the cross of the Legion of Honor,” answer 
| Victor. 
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e has hardly had time to cocape,” replied the 
4 “And we will search every room in the 
very room but one,” said tho baroness, ad- 
ng. 
‘ithout exception,” said the French officer. 
ou will except, I know, my own 
private 
:” said the baroness, é 
crtainly,” replied the officer, bowing. 
v baroness felt a load lifted from her heart, 
the meantime, the struggle had arotsed Ber- 
| from his first sleep, and from lis chamber door 
ad become cognizant of all that followed. He 
t the officer in command say to Yon Attenberg: 
' he is taken, he will be dealt with summarily, 
en paces and a volley will square his aecount.” 
toment afterwards Bertrand presented hi 
~aluted the French officer. ag 
ye cn 8 said he, “I surrender without sum- 
Jo you know that man?” asked the officer of Von 
uberg, 
‘ know him,” satd Bertrand, saluting the count. 
fee teed out with me just now—out of the 
ow.’ 
You know the marshal’s order,” said the officer, 
aly. 
By heart,” replied the soldier, “Take me away. 
sooner it’s over, the better.” 
vermit me to speak one word with this man,” said 
varoness, 
‘he officer in command of the squad assented 
and 
iady drew Bertrand out of ear-shot of the wit- 


‘ven, I shall answer to my name.” 
But Victor would never permit this.” 
He must not know it till it is allover.” 
‘1@ baroness wrung her hands, 
» Uknow not what to do,” she’ cried. 
Do nothing,” hed 
oaanr Z,” retu the soldier. “ Captain, I 
You shall be saved, if. human power can effect it,” 
vve the last words of the baroness. . 
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CHAPTER III. 


TEN YEARS AFTER. 
‘T the close of a fine October day in the year 1816 
in of middle age, strongly built, with dark gray 
r and moustache, and wearing a long, faded, blue 
‘out buttoned closely to the throat, and a cap of 
same color, which had seen long service, knocked 
1e door of a stately house in Weimar. 
was opened by a corpulent, jovial, red-faced man, 
‘ed in a plain livery. ; 
Chis is the house of the Baroness Von Arneim, I 


ve.” 
(t is.” 
Is the baroness at home?’ 
Not exactly—but I expect her.” 
She lives here?” 
Not exactly, sir,” replied the red-faced man. 
= it this is her home—that is, when she is at home 
oh is rarely.” F 
{ am weary—having walked a lon, 
ig distance,” 
the stranger. “Have you any objection to my 


‘cing in and resting for a while?” 
None in the least, sir. The doors of this house are 
\ys open, though the mistress is rarely at home.” 
\e stranger was ushered into the sitting-room, 
the corpulent man who had admitted him busied 
self in procuring refreshments, bread and ‘ene 
beer, of which the stranger gratefully partook. ‘ 
’ardon me, sir,” said the red-faced man, “but 
igh you speak German excellently, I thought I 
cted a little of the French accent.” 
L cam ; > 29 
oie os said the gtranger. “I 
Your hand!” cried the red-faced man. “T, too, 
t Frenchman. Vive la France!’ seer 
Vive la France!” repeated the stranger. “But ( 
» comes it that you, a lover of la bella France, are 
vied down away here in Germany?” ; 
Ah! it’s a long story, fellow-countryman,” said 
wan. “TI came here with the French army in 
, this very day, ten years ago. This is between 
‘Ives. Land a comrade were quartered in this 
ve. He had a scufiie with one of the grandees of 
place, and came near killing him. A guard came 
rest him. I confessed the crime to save his life, 
1e had once saved mine. Luckily, my affair wes 
off till the next morning—and for want of a better 


m, I was lodged in an outhouw 
se. But my g 
I was not asleep.” _— 





C8. 

You are irmocent,” she said, in a tremulous tone. 
U have confessed,” replied the soldier. 

But you are innocent,” pursued the lady. 

Be it so,” answered Bertrand. “ Victor saved my 
in battle—I swore that I would repay the deed the 
‘time his own was in peril. The hour has come. 
‘Tam ready. When the muster roll is called in 








Your good angel?” 

es, in the shape of as plump and pretty a girl as 
your eyes rested on. My angel eajoled- the sen- 
*, gave them drugged wine, and when they were 
Lasleep, set me at liberty, and found me a secure 
g-place. The grand army marched away with- 





te. In due time I emerged into daylight again 
dl off my whiskers and- moustache, bade edien to 
sand to glory, married my preserver, and became 
vard, as my wife is housekeeper, 
Von Arncim—the loveliest 
n the world.” 

hat is the cause of her unhappiness?” 

hat 18 a secret known only to herself,” said the 
dier. “All I know about it is, that, a few 
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months after the battle of Jena, she left Weimar, | 
stiddenty, and went away, somewhere, where, I know | 


appearance, though still lovely, but with a sad, spirit- 
ual beauty, touching to look upon. She did not re- | 
| main here long, but wentaway to a country-house in 
Berlin, whither she was summoned by her father, old 

| General Von Rastadt, who found himself in failing | 
health, Sho always comes here, however, on the | 
anniversary of the battle of Jena—this day—and 
generally remains for a few days. She is kind to us— | 
gentle as over—but something evidently weighs upon 
her mind,” 

“ Has she shown no intention of changing her con- 
dition--of marrying again?” asked the stranger. 
“None. She has had suitors—more than [I can 
reckon on my fingers—but she sends them ail to the | 
right about, in double quick time. This makes us 
think that her sadness is an affair of the heart. My | 
wife, Minna, will have it that she lost her heart to my | 
corarade, Victor, who was quartered here with me, | 
after the battle of Jena. But I don’t believe in love | 
at first sight—not I! Victor was a fine fellow, how- | 
ever. I wonder what has become of him.” 

** Killed, most probably,” said the stranger. ‘Few 
of the old Guard survived Waterloo.” 

“Ah! Waterloo! they were too much for the 
Little Corporal there. English, French, Dutch, Ger- 
mans, all the world against him. But for the baroness 
I should have been forced to march against the 
emperor, But she saved me from conscription, and, 
thank Heaven! Europe is at peace once more. But 
you must excuse me now, for I hear carriage-wheels, 
and it may be the baroness.” 

In a short time the door opened, and a lady appear- 
ed, accompanied by an old gentleman. It was the 
baroness, and her father, General Von Rastadt. 

“Tam told you wished to see me, sir,” said the 
baroness. 

“Yes, madame,” replied the stranger, with some 
embarrassment; “that is, if I have the honor of ad- 
dressing the Baroness Ida Von Arneim.” 

«“ That is my name, sir,” said the lady. 

Bertrand, and his wife Minna, now a pretty dame, 
had entered the room, and were busy with some 
1 hold arr ts, but of course, their curiosity 
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permitted them to lose nothing of what passed be- 
tween the mysterious stranger and their mistress. 

“Ten years ago,” said the stranger, “a young 
Fronch soldier, who bore the name of Victor, was @ 
guest in this house.” 

“TY remember him,” said the baroness, in a voice 
shaken with emotion. “I have heard nothing of him 
since that day. I have supposed him—” here the 
tears gathered in her eyes—“ dead.” 

“He is not dead,” replied the stranger. 

The baroness raised her eyes to heaven, and clasped 
her hands, while her lips moved as if uttering a 
prayer. 

“ He lives, sir, you say?” she resumed, but deeply 
agitated. 

“Lives, and is well. Moreover, he would present 
himself here if he thought you hadn’t forgotten him.” 

«J thought he had forgotten me,” said the baroness, 
in alow tone. 

“Not for one moment!” cried the stranger. “In 
the roar of battle—in the hour of victory—in the hour 
of defeat—at Moscow, at the Berezina, at Waterloo— 
he thought of you as the devotee thinks of his patron 
saint. “Look on me,” he cried, advancing into the 
full light of the apartment (he had hitherto kept him- 
self in the shade}—“ Ida Von Arneim, have you for- 
gotten your poor Victor?” 

He extended his arms, the baroness rushed to his 
embrace, and folded him to her heart. 

“Are you not a little too demonstrative, my dear?” 
asked her father, uneasily, as he drew her away from 
the guest, whose faded surtout and generalshabbiness 
impressed him most unpleasantly. 

“You know the inestimable service he rendered 
me,” said the baroness, apologetically. 

“Yes—yes—L know all about that,” said the gen- 
eral, testily. 

“Ten thousand bombshells!” cried Bertrand, 
“what a lout I was not r my old le! I 
German beerand sausages hadn’t muddled my brain, 
I should have known him among a thousand.” 

And he hugged his old comrade to his heart. 
Minna, too, received an affectionate embrace and 
recognition, 

“ And now, sir,” said the old general, stiffly, “pray 
tell me what I can do for you.” 

“T come, sir,” said Victor, ‘to ask you for the hand 
of your daughter.” 

The blood mounted to the old general's fice. He 





indignation. At last he found breath to say: 
“Upon my word, sir, you are a very modest man,” 
“ T await your answer, sit,” said Victor, placidly. 


not. She came back in a year, much changed in | at your disposal. Though I followed my emperor to 


| say you to this gentleman’s offer 


eyed the speaker from head to foot, in speechless | i, one dated 1525, made by John Lech, of Prague; 





“ Are you serious?” 
“ Quite serious,” 
“Very good, sir. Then I reply that my daughter, 
with my consent, bestows her hand on no one who is 
not my equal in rank and position.” 
“That is very fair and proper,” answered Victor, 
coolly. 
“In the first place, then,” said Von Rastadt, “I am 
a general.” 
“So am I,” answered Victor, throwing open his 
surtout, and displaying the uniform and insignia of 
his rank. “But I outrank you, for I am a marshal of 
France.” 
“I wear the cross of the Black Eagle,” said Von 
Rastadt. 
“ And I the cross of the Legion of Honor,” answered 


“J ama baron of the empire.” 
“And Laduke and peer of France—the proofs are 


the fatal fleld of Waterloo, the king has restored me 
to the honors and estates of my race. As duke and 
marshal of France, may I, Victor St. Bride, call my- 
self your equal, baron?” 

“Give me your hand, my dear duke,” said the old 
man, “I shall be proud of your alliance. Ida, what 

o» 

The haroness blushed deoply, but was silent. 

“Shall L betray our secret, Ida?” asked St. Bride, 
taking her hand. 

The baroness nodded assent. 

“Then know,” said St. Bride, “that this lady gs 
already my wife!” 

“Your wife!” said the astounded general. 

“Ten years ago to-night, we were married in this 
house by Father Franz, an aged priest, who is still 
alive to testify to the fact. It was a night of terror— 
the night that followed the battle of Jena. I saved 
your daughter from forcible abduction, but by the act, 
incurred the deadly enmity of the Count Von At- 
tenberg. Soldiers were sent to arrest me—only one 
room in the house was sacred from search. That 
room—sacred as a holy shrine—no man living had a 
right to occupy but her husband. She hid me there. 
There, that no blot might rest upon her fame, our 
hands were united by a priest. But 1, a poorsoldier, 
never dreamed of calling her my own, though the 
church would have sanctioned the pretension. I 
tore myself away from my generous benefiactress, and 
followed the fortunes of war. I had released her 
from her vows, the moment they were uttered. But 
I did not forget her. I had before lived for glory—I 
now lived for love. I sought promotion in the can- 
non’s mouth, becatse each step raised me nearer to 
her social level. Then came the fatal field of Water- 
loo. LI survived the carnage, but I deemed my for- 
tunes ruined by the event. The influence of my 
family, however, now once more by the restoration 
of the Bourbons, replaced to their former rank, 
sufficed to procure an amnesty for the past, and open 
@ path to the future. Iwas presented to the king, 
and he was good enough to say, that he knew a 
soldier who had been as true as I had been to 
Napoleon, would be true to his legitimate sovereign, 
now that the sceptre had irrevocably changed hands. 
Once secure in my position, I hastened to Weimar to 
find Ida, yet free, yet loving, yet trusting, and O, 
more beautiful than ever.” 

Baron Von Rastadt took a huge pinch of snuff. 
“Very romantic, and very irregular!” said he. 
“Nothing equal to it in the annals of the Von 
Rastadts, and they date back to the time of Noah. 
But what’s done can’t be undone, though it may as 
well remain a family secret. That marriage was 
null and void. There must be a public ceremony.” 
“But you forgive us, father!” said Ida. 

“Of course I do,” said the old gentleman. ‘ Cor- 
dially—entirely.” 
The duke and the baroness were publicly united 
ina few days, with all the ceremony and parade 
that the rank of the parties required. The grand 
duke and duchess were present on the occasion, and 
it was remembered long afterwards that Goethe kissed 
the bride. 

In the happy years that followed, they divided 
their time between Paris and Weimar. Bertrand 
and Minna followed their fortunes, treated always 
rather as friends than as domestics. Indeed when 
wholly alone, Victor and Bertrand fought their 
battles over again, and renewed the familiarity of 
their old campaigning days. But in the presence of 
company, the ex-grenadier treated his old comrade 
with the most punctilious respect, nor was he ever 
known to boast among his associates of his former 
intimacy with a peer and marshal of France, 





CLOCKS. 

The precise period at which clocks were invented 
has furmed the subject of much controversy. Various 
machines were doubtless employed at a very remote 
date for the purpose of measuring time, but the 
most ancient clock made upon principles similar to 
the clocks of the present day, was constructed by 
Henry de Wyck, a German artist, in 1364, and placed 
by him in the tower of the palace of Charles V. of 
France. It struck the hours, but did not record so 
small a portion of time as minutes. Clockmakers 
were first introduced into England in 1368, when 
Edward III. granted a license to three of these ar- 
tists to come over from Delft, in HoMand, and prac- 
tise their occupation in that country. The earliest 
portable clock of which any account has been given 


some years ago it was in the possession of a clock- 
maker of London. The oldest English clock ex- 
tant is said to be one in a turret of Hampton Court 
Palace, constructed in the year 1540, by a maker 
whose initials are N. O. 
NEGRO FORETHOUGHT. 
In the days when servants were bought and sold to 
service in Massachusetts as well asin South Carolina, 
my grandfather had in his family an unctuous darkey, 
called, of course, “ Dinah.” Now, Dinah was fair to 
look upon, and after sundry flirtations, received, in 
her eighteenth year, a bona Jide offer from a well-to-do 
Sambo of forty. ‘‘And why don’t you have him, 
Dinah?” asked my grandfather of the fair one. ‘‘ Too 
old, massa,” was the grinning reply. ‘‘ Why, Dinah, 
he’s just in his prime.”—“ Yes, massa; but bime-by, 
when Dinah get her prime, den he hab no prime at 
all » 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE RESCUE. 


BY TOM CROSSMAN, 
I wAs born in a little village, seven miles from the 
seaport of B. Parents, ‘‘poor but honest ”— 
hard-working people, and father a strict, stern, and 
sometimes rough man. When eighteen years old, 
an uncalled severity, as I judged it, together with | 
the effect of several enthusiastic tales af the sea, in | 
yellow covers, determined me in running away and 
seeing life on shipboard. 
I sloped—in the usual manner of runaway boys— 
on a wet night, and while 
“The rain fell in torrents, 

The thunder rolled deep,"’, 


| 





| 
{ 
| 


put seven miles between home and myself, in the 
best style I was capable of, and arrived at B——, 
wet to the bone, tired and scared. Walked immedi- 
ately to the wharf to view the different craft (it was 
just daylight), and get aboard one of them, if possi- 
ble. Was accosted by a large man in a pea-jacket, 
who, slapping me familiarly on the shoulder, sent a 
cold shudder through my frame and caused me to 
give up all hopes of going abroad this time. 1 took 
him fer a watchman, although looking straight at 
his jacket, which should have convinced me of the 
fallacy of any such fear. His voice re-assured me. 
“Well, my lad, d’ye think o’ shippin’?” and with 
a bold “yes” and some other necessary questions 
and answers, I soon found myself engaged for a 
three years’ cruise, on board the corvette ‘ Tassia,” 
bound for Algiers. 

What the corvette’s business was, I did not take 
the trouble to inquire, and in fact, never knew, 
although my impression is, that she was engaged in 
private affairs with the Algerine government. I 
found her to be a neat, rakish-looking craft, mount- 
ing twenty guns, and manned by a somewhat mixed 
crew, including three only of my own countrymen. 
With one of these latter I soon became the best of 
friends, and he did all in his power to beat the 
qualities of a good sailor into me. 

Jack Random, for that was the name he went by, 
was one of those cool, calculating Yankees—seldom 
speaking—but whose word was looked upon as gospel 
by his fellows. Half a dozen of us were talking to- 
gether one day, when adispute arose about some 
slight affair, and Jack as usual, appealed to. His 
answer was no sooner given than “ you lie!” burst 
from the lips of a burly fore-topman, who with a 
sort of John Bull stubbornness always opposed 
everything that came in his way. I looked for a 
knock-down immediately, but Jack quietly walking 
up to the man, who had already braced himself in 
sparring attitude, took hold the cuff of Bull’s jacket, 
led him a little one side, forced him to sit down, and 
then proceeded to argue the point in his cool way, 
till finally the man, holding out his hand, begged 
Jack’s pardon for his angry words, and swore to be 
his friend through thick and thin. 

This much insight to Jack’s character. By the 
time we reached Algiers, thanks to his pains-taking, 
I had become quite a proficient hand, and was in 
good favor with the officers and crew. 

We dropped anchor in the harbor of this, to me, 
strange city; the captain was pulled ashore in his 
gig, and no more of him did we see for a week. At 
the end of that time a note was received by the first 
mate, Rawlings, ordering him to send Jack Random 
and Tom Crossman ashore—designating where to 
lead us, and informing him that a messenger would 
meet us there. So donning our best suits, Jack and 
I were quickly rowed ashore, and landing on the 
quay, were met by a sombre-looking personage, who, 


narrow, dirty streets, or, more properly alleys, and 
finally stopped before a gloomy building which we 
were not slow in divining to be a prison. 

The interior contirmed our views and also opened 
our eyes to the fact that our captain was a prisoner! 
Now a more generous, noble-hearted man than 
Captain Atherton never trod the deck of a vessel, 
and I believe there was not a man in all that mixed 
crew but would willingly have laid down his life for 
him. Imagine then our surprise and sorrow at see- 
ing him closely confined in this horrible Algerine 
dungeon—for it was a horrible place—cold, dark, 


led us to the doorof this hole, and ushering us in, 
turned the key in the lock and left us alone. 
‘* Boys,” said Atherton, taking us each by the 


of my officers; because you are my own countrymen, 


doubt wonder at seeing me here. It’s a short story. 


and rot.” 
“We must get you out,” says I, enthusiastically. 


“Steady, Jack—be easy on the boy.” 


is your jailor.” 


the lady’s position.” 
“Then an appeal to him would be useless?” 








Victor, 











bidding us fallow, led the way through a number of | pretty rapidly, when a sudden thought came into my 


damp, and full of vermin. The sombre-looking chap | fectly furious, but the three open muzzles in such 


hand, “I have sent for you two in preference to any | servants, whom Jack accompanied fearing treachery. 
and I know you for trustworthy fellows. You no {to bind the illustrious prime minister in a thorough 


I got entangled in the meshes of an Algerine beauty | came handy, so that when Jack returned with the 


—love at first sight—followed her to her home— | captain, as he did in ashort time, we had the ray- 
found means of getting access to her—declared my | ing man securely tied up ina corner of the room, 
passion like the fool that I am, and discovered too | We then gagged him and left, and in a short time 
late, that she was the wife of the prime minister! | were once more safe on board the “ Tassia.” The 
Here’s the result; and here they mean to let me lay | other men had all arrived, and you can imagine the 


“Brilliant remark, youngster,” replied Jack, sar- | lowed, and a favoring breeze soon bore us from the 
castically. “Suppose we walk him right off now!” | scene of the rescue.” 
“ Well, sir, as I understand it, the prime minister 


“Yes, Jack, and he’s perfectly savage over the | the most slow; the most divisible and the most ex- 
affair, in spite of my protestations of ignorance as to | tended; the least valued, and the most regretted; 


“ Have you thought of any other plan?” 

“TI see no Way, but an appeal to the American 
consul; and in case of failure there—” 

“TI understand,” replied Jack, significantly, “it 
shall be tried.” 

So bidding our captain adieu, we were let out into 
the street, and i liately hast 1 to the resi- 
dence of the United States consul, laid the case 
before that gentleman, and he sent a note to the 
minister, begging his leniency under the circum- 
stance, stating that the prisoner was a particular 
friend of his, and his release would be considered as 
a personal favor, etc., etc. The messenger soon re- 
turned with the pleasing information, that he had 
been very ceremoniously shown the outside of the 
house, or in his own more expressive language— 
“The governor no sooner read the note than he 
pitched into me and kicked me all the way down 
stairs!’ Dash his old carcase!” 

Jack picked up his tarpaulin, and we were a few 
minutes later on board the corvette, where the whole 
affair was speedily told to the officers and crew, and 
a rescue per force agreed upon. 

The men were divided into two squads; at eleven 
o'clock that night, landed at distant points of the 
city. It was agreed that one party, under the leader- 
ship of Jack Random, should attack the prison, 
while the other, under first mate Rawlings, should 
act as a sort of reserve. All were heavily armed, our 
faces blacked, and we were otherwise thoroughly 
disguised, that recognition would be almost impos- 
sible. 

In about half an hour, the two parties had arrived 
before the prison, the reserve were posted in advan- 
tageous positions, and Jack gave a thundering rap 
at the door. No reply. 

A second loud demand for admission, on the part of 
Jack, was followed bya perceptible bustle within, 
and the sliding of a small wicket in the door. The 
mouth in the phiz of the fellow that peeped out, pro- 
ceeded to inquire what was wanted. 

Jack replied that he had some prisoners to incarce- 
rate. The guard “couldn’t see it in that light” and 
immediately ‘shut up shop,” which act was followed 
by the loud hammering of a dozen handspikes on 
the heavy door. The latter soon yielded with a loud 
crash, and in rushed the men. 

Some ten or fifteen soldiers came running to the 
scene, and were ignominiously captured by the 
reserve and disarmed. 

But the attacking party met with a stern resistance 
in the shape of a numerous guard drawn up inside, 
» which fired into them as they rushed through the 
broken down door. Three of the boys were brought 
out wounded and were carried off to the boats. 

Now it was that young Snooks, a “middy,” put 
into execution a brilliant conception of his, and one, 
as he told us afterward with tears in his eyes, that 
he thought would have done the business up square. 
He had secured a hollow ball which perfectly re- 
sembled a hand-grenade. Into this he had bored a 
hole and attached a fuse. After the two parties had 
discharged their weapons at each other (for our men 
had returned the volley of the guard with interest), 
and were about to rush upon each other, young 
Snooks pulls out his “shell” and lighting the fuse, 
throws it between the opposing forces! 

There is a moment’s hesitation—then a yell, fol- 
lowed by a terrific scrambling of everybody to get 
out of the way. 

Our boys were climbing over each other in their 
haste to get out, when round a corner comes a whole 
platoon of soldiers, followed by artillery; and we all 
take to our heels and run for dear life. “Every man 
for himself”? was now the rule, and we soon scattered 
in all directions. Jack Random, Rawlings, and my- 
self, hung together and were getting over the ground 








head. I told it to Jack, he approved, and we re- 
traced our steps and soon found ourselves before the 
residence of the prime minister. That wrathy in- 
dividual, woke up by the disturbance, was just 
coming out of his door to ascertain the cause of the 
rumpus. Before he could close the door behind him, 
he was pounced upon by three strangers, rudely 
thrust inside the house, and seated at a table, with 
three ugly looking pistols pointed at his head! 
Rawlings, who understood the language, dictated to 
him that he should write an order for the immediate 
release of Captain Atherton! This made him per- 


close proximity to his bald cranium were too power- 
ful an argument to withstand. The order was 
reluctantly written and despatched by one of his own 


During their absence, Rawlings and I proceeded 


manner, with belts and strips of, whatever kind 


hearty reception that the captain received. 
*Upanchor and away” were the orders that fol- 


VoLTAIRE’s RippDLE.—What is the longest, and 
yet the shortest thing in the world; the swiftest and 





without which nothing can be done; which devours 
everything, however small, and yet gives life and 





* Perfectly ;—time thrown away.” 


spirit to all things however great? Answer—Time. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1865. 


The publishers of the FLAG oF ouR UNION take 
pleasure in presenting this beautiful paper to their 
patrons. We believe it to be a model of neatness, and 
that it is the 


Best Literary Family Fournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time 
to peruse during the week, and that, too, of the high- 
est literary excellence. Every article in its 


SIXTEEN SUPER-ROYAL QUARTO PAGES 


is prepared expressly for its columns; consequently 
its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, and not to be 
found in any other publication. 
ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL and 
MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please all 
tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
HoME CIRCLE, THE CAMP, THE COUNTING-ROoM 
and THE WORKSHOP. 


Most of the stories published will be 
COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall occasionally issue a NOvVELETTE 
which will occupy about one-fifth of each paper for ey os 
Jour weeks—never more than that. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the BEsT WRITERS in the country, most 
of whom write exclusively for us. Read the names 
of the authors, as they appear in each number, and 
judge if »ny other publication can boast of as much 
excellence in that direction. 

Need we say more? Does not the FLAG, as now 
issued, tell its own ELOQUENT STORY? 


The reader is referred to the following 
TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 









ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
118 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


tay" Canada subscribers must send twenty cents 
additional, to pay American postage. 





BELLE Boyb’s HusBanpD.—Harding, the husband 
of Belle Boyd, is described as a vain, swaggering 
When taken prisoner he boasted of his 
wealth, but his pockets revealed only about fourteen 
dollars. He says Belle is in Europe, circulating in 
He says when captured he was en- 
deavoring to bring away his sister-in-law. He is a 
native of Brooklyn, N. Y., and disowned by his fam- 
ily, as well as by the United States, for his traitorous 
course towards his country. In his personal appear- 
ance he is described as more handsomely clothed 
than featured. 





1c.— fits made i - 2 
Patni Megane peste poe cong cory Be deg one-horse carriage drove up to the church, and out 





CoFrFEF-RAISING.—The Worcester Spy says Mr. 
Sargent of Southboro’ has raised this year four 
pounds of genuine coffee, from the real Java coffee 
seed. He planted and raised itin a manner similar to 
peas, the coffee growing in pods in the same manner. 


TALES, SKETCHES, 


+ $4.00 


seeceee 7.50 


otton-planting. Major Anthony Reybold has netted 
$20,000 in one season from peaches. 
Parrish from 9000 trees, 


Mr. George 
occupying ninety acres, in 
1863, netted $10,000. The tree is free from disease in 
Delaware and thrives for years. Sweet potatoes 
produce from 200 to 300 bushels per acre. 


OUR NEW FORM AND DRESS. 

We take considerable pride in the new form and 
new dress of our paper. The type fs from the found- 
ery of Phelps & Dalton. It {s clear, delicate and 
neat as the hand of man can produce. The headings 
and borders were designed and engraved by Messrs. 
| Kilburn & Mallory. They suit us, and we trust that 
they will please our patrons, for we have spared no 
expense in placing before them a paper that is in- 
tended by the publishers to be the handsomest and 
best of its class in the country. 

Look at the material of the FLAG or oun Union. 
The paper is of the best quality, satin surface, as 
white as one of the best mills in the country could 
produce. E ine the tents of our journal, and 
see how richly freighted it is with stories, romances, 
sketches, poetry, notes on art, amusing matters, 
masonry, and all that is calculated to interest high- 
toned readers, such as always made the FLAG OF OUR 
UNION a welcome guest at the fireside—scan the 
paper in detail from {its imposing forms to its print- 
ing, and then agree with us in the conclusion that it 
is an honor to our large establishment, and that it 
will take an important position among the live jour- 
nals of the literary order. 

As you see the FLAG OF OUR UNION in this num- 
ber, so will you see in it in the numbers to come, It 
will be full of originality, will always be printed on 
white book-paper, and always contain matter that will 
instruct and amuse. The name of the FLAG oF OUR 
Union has been familiar throughout the country, 
and in many parts of the world, for nineteen years. 
We have now commenced the twentieth volume. 
The history of its past career is well known. We 
mean that its future shall be as successful, perhaps 
more 60, a8 far asrelates toits literary ability. With 
able writers at our command, with the means to 
make the FLAG a journal of usefulness and of civiliz- 
ation, carrying joy and ment to th ds of 
homes, we cannot but hope that our enterprise will 
be crowned with success. 

The change of form and the improvements which 
we have maide, are not the results of a hasty deter- 
mination. We thought of them more than a year 
ago, but the high price of paper and the unsettled 
state of the country, deterred us from carrying out 
our projects until now. 

And with all these explanations, and the prom- 
ises which we have made, we leave the reader to dis- 
cover the beauties and the improvements which we 
have spoken of. If our patrons are suited we are 
more than satisfied. 











VANDAL VISITORS. 


One would hardly expect, in these days of enlight- 
enment, that at every turn you are sure to meet with 
vandals and vampires, who are ready to prey upon 
you or suck your blood, just as the circumstances 
of the case demand. We see that vandal visitors 
trouble the White House, trouble the president, 
trouble the servants who are in the mansion, and, 
lastly, trouble the nation which has to repair the 
damage caused by these robbers, who do not scruple 
to cut curtains, pictures, carpets, lounges, chairs and 
even the clothes which the president and his wife 


Four copies “ © .cccoscee seseesseesecssseeees 15.00 | Wear; 80 that some memento of the White House can 
Ten “ $6 ecesccccccccceccececseses 38,00 | DE carried off and exhibited to friends in distant 
One copy six months. . qeeKeriaeaaee 2.00 | States. 


We suppose that New England owns as many van- 
dals of this sort as the Western or Middle States. We 
imagine that there are men in our midst who would 
sell their souls (if they owned such articles) for a 
little notoriety, but to acquire it they must commit 
some very humiliating acts, just such as the president 
and his servants complain of. Damaging furniture 
for the sake of carrying off a relic is so base a thing 
that we wonder why those who are detected are not 
promptly punished by imprisonment or fine, so that 


would have a most excellent effect on those who flock 
to the White House for the sake of gratifying their 
curiosity and a morbid desire to steal something. 
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A DEVOTIONAL MAN. 

In a certain section of our city (this is definite 
enough for all practical purposes), resides a pompous, 
ignorant fellow, who has made money during the 
past few years, through good luck, not by shrewd- 
ness and common sense. He is one of that kind of 
men who strive to ape the manners of his betters, and 
thinks he succeeds, when he spends his money and 
makes a show. 

A few Sundays since, the minister, where le at- 
tended church, preached a sermon that caused a 
sensation in the ranks, and among those offended was 
Mr. C—, one of the shoddiest of the shoddy. So 
great was his rage that he sold his pew, and com- 
menced to worship in another church. 

The second Sunday after the change, Mr. C——’s 





jumped the occupant, but as he touched the sidewalk, 
he stubbed his toe, and fell, dropping a prayer-book 
as he floundered to regain his feet. 

“‘Halloa,” cried an acquaintance, ‘‘ what is that 
you have dropped?” 

“Can’t you see,” replied the indignant man, 
“ that it’s my lethergy ?” 
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Frencu BONNETS.—The latest Paris ‘‘ Fashions” 
state that bonnets are worn small, round at the 
cheeks, ‘and have generally handkerchief-shaped 
crowns. 





Rew Publications, 


M. Ballantyne. 320 pages. Prtblished by J. E. 
Tilton & Co., 161 Washington strevt, Boston. Il- 
lustrated. 

Inu writing a story for boys, or children of older 
growth, the author should bear in mind that two 
things are necessary. First, the tale should possess 
some stfrring scenes, calculated to awaken an interest 
in the mind, and secondly, dreary retrospections of 
what might have been, are out of place in all works 
of fiction, or where fact and fiction are blended. The 
author of the Life Boat has succeeded in producing 
a volume that can be read with pleasure. He has 
introduced several peculiar characters, one of them 
an original, a man who lives on the seashore and 
drinks water instead of gin. Success to all such. 
The work has several illustrations. The one repre- 
senting a life boat shows that the designer never saw 
a life boat, and hasn’t the slightest idea of what one 
looks like. Otherwise the drawing is good. 
FRANK’S CAMPAIGN; OR, WHAT A Boy CAN DO ON 

THE FARM FOR THE CAMP. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 


296 pages. Published by Loring, 319 Washington 
street, Boston. Illustrated. 


This volume was produced for the purpose of show- 
ing what boys can accomplish when they have made 
up their minds to be useful and industrious. The 
story is not of the thrilling order, is of a domestic 
nature, but will bear reading, because all who take 
up the volume will desire to see how Frank’s cam- 
paign in the bowels of the earth, instead of the bow- 
els of the enemy, will terminate. 

THE AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A CouNTRY PARSON. 

A the Country Parson. 352 pages. Published by 


knor & Fields, corner of Washington and School 
streets, Boston. 


The writings of the “ Country Parson” are famil- 
iar to most literary people, but they are not known 
to the great public, because the author is a little too 
refined in his musings to suit the tastes of those who 
like a good story, with sentiment and brave deeds 
equally mixed. The Country Parson is a Scotchman, 
@ man of delicate tastes and cultivated intellect, but 
he will never charm the heart with his romances like 
his great countryman, Sir Walter Scott. 

WATER BABIES. A fairy tale for land babies. By 
the Rev. Charles oom gaa’ author of “ Two Years 

Ago,” etc. 310 Fe. ublished by T. O. H. P. 


Burnham, 143 og oy street, Boston. O.S. 
Felt, 36 Walker street, New York. Illustrated. 


An elegantly bound volume, with quaint and pleas- 
ing fairy stories, just such as delight children, and 
even parents; for after all we like to read of the 
doings of the little elfs, to smile at the pranks which 
the author makes them commit, and to sit and won- 
der after having laid the volume aside, if such a race 
of dainty little things ever existed. A handsome 
book for a present. 

THE GOLD HUNTERS: OR, ADVENTURES IN AUSTRA- 

LIA. By liam H. Thomes. 564 pages. Pub- 


Pi 
lished by Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington street, 
Boston. Illustrated. Fourth edition. 


For stirring adventures, remarkable escapes, won- 
derful exploits, and all that goes towards making a 
book of travel such as will interest all classes, this 
volume takes the lead. We have alluded to the book 
several times, so a more extended notice is not re- 
quired at the present time. 

THE SAILOR Boy: OR, JACK SOMERS IN THE NAvy. 

By Oliver Optic. 

The enterprising firm of Lee & Shepard, to whom 
the rising generation are indebted for some of the 
choicest juvenile books in the market, have just is- 
sued the second volume of their series of “‘ Army and 
Navy Stories.” The warm reception given “The 
Soldier Boy ” insured a large sale for its companion 
and counterpart ‘The Sailor Boy.” The book is 
filled with lively and sparkling incident, and con- 
tains a vast amount of valuable information in regard 
to ships and sailors, which is so interwoven with the 
story that there is not a prosy page in the whole vol- 
ume. Jack enters the navy as an ordinary seaman, 
becomes cockswain of the captain’s gig, afterwardsa 
quartermaster, and finally receives his warrant as a 
midshipman. Many of the most spirited incidents 
are beautifully illastrated by Champney, and the 
volume is presented to the public in Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard’s usual elegant style. The publishers will 
send the book by mail, post paid, upon receipt of 
$1.50. 

BoOKS RECEIVED AND TO BE NoricED.—From 
Ticknor & Fields, ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” “ A New Atmos- 
phere,” “A Tribute to T.S. King,” and “ Clever 
Stories of many Nations;’’ from T. O. H. P. Burn- 
ham, “The Black Panther;” from J.E. Tilton & 
Co., “Dora Darling;” and from Loring, ‘“ Echoes 
from the Gun of 1861.” 

How PATRIOTISM I8 INCULCATED.—The reading 
public are under great obligations to the publishing 
house of Elliott, Thomes & Talbot for their variety 
of publications, their excellent character, and the 
cheap prices at which they are furnished. In addi- 
tion to their cheap novelettes, of which large num- 
bers are sold in the army and in all the cities and 
towns in the country, they publish the ““ AMERICAN | 
Union,” the “ DOLLAR MONTHLY,” and the “ FLAG 
OF OUR UNION.” These works are all pervaded with | 
aspirit of ardent patriotism, and the country will 
never realize how much of the present healthy tone 
of public sentiment is due to the influence exerted 
by them.—Saturday Evening Express. 








A QUIET PLACE.—Bridgeport, Connecticut, is such 
a quiet town that the policemen go to sleep and let 





the boys steal their clubs and insignia. 


German. 


pretty. 
THE RECOGNITION. 


His beard is tangled, his face is brown 


Enraptured he nears the city-gate, 


He turns in silenee, with brief salute. 


“God bless thee, beloved ’’—’tis all he 


In her arms she is clasping her truant 


“REAL AND IDEAL.” 
| We have feceived from the author a very neat vol- 
Tue Lirk Boat. A tale of or coast heroes. By R. | ume with the above title. It contains charming 
original poems ard some fine translations from the 
The author wicks a gracefal pen, and a 
complete mastery of the tramslator’s art. We shall 
take pleastre in occasionally transferring one of the 
| poems which please tts best to otrr colamns for the 
| benefit of our readers. We give below a translation 
which we think our patrons will pronownce very 


Translated from the German of Vogl. 
BY J. W. MONTCLAIR. 


There comes a wanderer, staff in hand, 
Homeward returning from distant land. 


- 
4 


Will they know him again in his native town? 


Where the toller of yore is standing in wait. 


’Twas a youthful comrade, true and fast; 
Once many a wine-cup between them passed. 


Yet strange—the toll-gatherer knows him not: 
Do beard and sunshine his features blot? 


He shakes the dust from his trodden boot; 


Behold—his true-love stands at the door: 
“Thou blooming fair-one, weleome once more!” 


But the maid, unconscious, remains unmoved! 
She knows not the voice of her once-beloved. 


He bends his step t’wards childhood’s home; 
To his cheek so brown the teardrops come. 


Near the cot his mother is wending her way: 


can say. 


The mother—she txcns‘and shouts with joy; 


boy. 


Though the sun may swart, and the beard may grow, 
The mother, the mother her son doth know. 





of her admiration for his abilities. Th 
did, and she departed sure of a splend 


and her intellect “‘ mediocre!” 


sive article, and asked what it meant. 


AN AVARICIOUS CRITIC. 

It was told of Florentino, the Parisian critic, who 
recently died, leaving a fine fortune and a foul name 
behind him, that a debutante once called upon him 
to ask his favorable attention. While the lady talked 
the critic, with impertinemt familiarity, eyed her 
watch, a remarkably pretty one, which hung at her 
waist, and interrupted all her observations by com- 
mendations of its beauty. Perceiving at last the 
drift of all these remarks, the lady begged Florentino 
to do her a favor by accepting the watch as a token 


is he at once 
id “first no- 


tice.” Imagine her amazement when she found her 
voice pronounced “ passable,” her manner “ poor,” 
She hastened to the 
ruthless Rhadamanthus, gesticulated with the offen- 


“Did I not 


give you my pretty watch which you admired so 
much?” she asked, indignantly. “Certainly, mad- 
ame!” replied this brave of the pen, with great 
composure ; ‘‘ you gave me the watch—but—” “But 
what?” ‘ But you forgot to give me the chain!” 





BALL COSTUMES. 


the finest tulle prffing for a skirt worn 
white silk, caught up here and there 


closed; the flowers on the corsage and 
correspond with those of the skirt. 


thread Iace, the corsage made with a 
short sleeves, with puffings of black lac 


dress from curls and waterfalls.” 


A “Fashion” writer in one of the New York pa- 
pers gives the following ball costumes: “A mass of 


over delicate 
by white lily 


bells and dark green myrtle leaves, the corsage of 
white silk, low, over which is worn the high puffed 
illusion, adding purity to the white neck thus dis- 


shoulders to 
Another, of 


amber moire antique, trimmed with the richest black 


basque back, 
e, and purple, 


golden-eyed pansies and violets intermixed. Coiffare 
to correspond. Among other pretty new things are 
exquisitely fine handkerchiefs trizmmed with narrow 
black lace; but this style is above the general use 
and abuse of handkerchiefs; for they are chiefly used 
to be worn arourd the neck as a protection to the 





Russians govern Poland. 
forest, and the latter robbed him of h 


pointed out, when, with the utmost 
replied the Jew. 
no use for a Jew, I did not keep you.” 


ininus his steed. 


RUSSEAN VS. JEW. 
The following story gives a lively idea how the 
A Jew met a Cossack in the 


is horse. On 


returning to the town, he lodged a complaint with 
the major in command, who was (with what trath 
we shall see) reported to be a most rigid disciplina- 
rian. The Cossacks were paraded, the robber was 


effrontery, he 


remarked that he had found the horse. “ How?” 


‘I was upon his back!’ 
retorted the Cossack, “I found you, too; but, having 


“ Yes,” 


The excuse 


| was admitted, and the poor Israelite was dismissed, 





A MARK OF CIVILIZATION.—A Frenc 
cludes an acconnt of his shipwreck in 
“ Having arrived at an unknown regio 


joy, # wretch suspended on a gibbet. 





th writer con- 


these words: 
n, I travelled 


eleven hours without discovermg the least trace of 
any kuman being. At last, I perceived, to my great 


‘Ah? I ex- 


claimed, ‘1 am now ita civilized country.’ ” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WINDS’ WHISPER. 


BY CAROLINE A, HAYDEN, 
Mysterious agents, wherefore do ye come? 
Sometimes in whispers soft, and low, anit atill, 

Soothing to rest the murmuring insects’ him, 
Sending a tremulous shiver through the trees, 
As if some remnant of the dying breeze 
Like living sentinel your post would fll. 


Say, do ye fold your unseen wings the weet 
To play with shining leaf and silken flower? 
Just on the placid lake to breathe and smile? 
Or lull them to a silence soft and deep, 
While gathering clouds hang over them and wee} 
Hushod by the soothing sadness of the hour. 





Or do ye come worn out with breathless haste, 
To herald in the storm or furious gale? 
To lay the pride of man and nature waste, pe 
To sweep whole navies in thy wild career? 
With thy deep roar to fill brave hearts with fees, 
Then moan o’er prostrate tree, and shivered sail? 


We may not question you! ye do His will! : 
We know not whence ye come, or what ye are; 
We hear a whisper, ‘ wayward heart, be still! 
Seek not of hidden knowledge more than he 
In sovereign mercy has vouchsafed to thee, 
Content that all is right, and just, and fair. 


ws Yer 
ROOOOOOOBOS 





SOOO RAPE =, 
e ing to Act of Congress in the year | . 
Betoret atte ous & TALnoT, in the Clerk's Office oft 

District court of Massachusetts. 


THE GAMBLER’S FATE: 
—OR,— 
The Dove of Sacrifice. 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA. 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN, 


uy * NoTg.—This great story was commence: 
Sh ag oye gery alate as all our old reads rs 
know; but, in order oe moe eh ong pd ‘ 
enae of the story 
ir that has been published =o ane eign 
h for the first five n yt ve 
Lh Aa by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of 35 ce! 






SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
Captain Marston, a merchant of Boston, and form | 
an officer in the United States Navy, having vi 
England, had the misfortune to return in a " 
which was wrecked on the passage. After a nig 
dreadful suffering, a ship came to their relief; 
crew and passengers, clinging to spars and apo. 
fragments of the wreck, were mercifully saved 
death. Our American friend, already in imp 
health, suffered so terribly from the shock and “ \ 
ure, that he believed he must have perished 
morning but for the assiduous exertions of a y 
English gentleman, likewise a passenger, W!: 
thorough benevolence and self-forgetfulness 
performed the part of a friend andahero. The: 
ger’s name was Gerald Wayne. He was about e 
or-eight-and-twenty, with a fine prepossessing ex 
and cultivated manners, About him was a In 
air of melancholy, an austere reserve, nage 
hardly accounted for by the death of his fat). 
which he once spoke as having recently occur! 
the continent, where parent and son had prin , 
resided for many years. He was unknown to « 
board, and but for the disaster might have contin« 
On the steamer which had brought them the : 
part of the voyage arriving in the harbor of New 
Wayne, declining the urgently proffered —_ 
the grateful invalid, bade him farewell, and t ' 
hour sailed for California, then the newly disc: 
land of gold, to which men — the remotest p. 
ion were erly thronging. 
‘See oe E Boston, Captain Marston rei 
feeble in health, and being in ” deep indebted 
0 Wayne, desi of a corres} 
posh sila, os fair as Helen and as filial « 
delia, acted as his amanuensis. The Englishm 
betaken himself to the mines, where he was esta 
with a motley p ; i among 
were a certain rather mysterious and repella 
sonage called Gorham, who turns out to be £ 
and villain of the story, and Long Bill, a Miss 
notable for all the peculiar characteristics of | 
tion of country, and deserving of note as well 
simple goodness and a shrewd insight into 
nature. In his new life Wayne was not able t 
off his haunting secret sorrow ; but the past war 
with a pall, the future shuddered with unu 
dread, and between the two he stood forever 0} 
dismayed. 
“a pond subject for his benevolent at 
appeared—this time in the form of a young lar 
friendless, and even worse, borne down by th 
noss of remorse and despair. George Meri 
well remembered by Long Bill as one who hw 
at the mine the season previous with extra 
success; but having spent the rainy eee ’ 
Francisco, he had there been numbered is 
tims of the gambler Gorham, who under pro 
of friendship lured the inexperienced youth 
i way of vice and ruin. The two had been r 
the same neighborhood in New England, an 
five years before had proposed for the hand o 
sister and been rejected by her with scorn. 
was therefore an actuating motive with : 
plished villain no less powerful than cupid’ 
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| eleven hours withou 
| any human 
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| claimed, ‘I am now ina civilized count 


we shall see) reported to be iseipli. 
Tian. The Cossacks deste aan eaten 
e | pointed out, when, with 
remarked that he had Jound the hor: 
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“REAL AND IDEAL.’ 
We have received from the author a very neat vol- 
ume with the above title. It contains charming 
original poems afd some fine translations from the 
German. The author wickds a gracefel pen, and a 
complete mastety of the tramslator’s art. We shall 
take pleastre in occaxtonafly transferring one of the 
poems which please us best to otr colamns for the 
benefit of our readers. We give below a translation 


which we think our patrons wffl pronownce very 
pretty. 


THE RECOGNITION. 
Translated from the German VW Vogl. 
BY J. W. MONTCLAIR. 


There comes a wanderer, staff in hand, 
| Homeward returning from distant land. 


His beard is tangled, his face is brown; 
Will they know him again in his native town? 


, Enraptured he nears the city-gate, 
<} Where the toller of yore is standing in wait. 


"| "Twas a youthful comrade, true and fast ; 
| Once many a wine-cup between them passed. 


| Yet strange—the toll-gatherer knows him not: 
Do beard and sunshine his features blot? 


He shakes the dust from his trodden boot; 
He turns in silence, with brief salute. 


Behold—his true-love stands at the door: 
“Thou blooming fair-one, weleome once more!” 


But the maid, unconscious, remains unmoved f 
She knows not the voice of her once-beloved. 


He bends his step t’wards childhood’s home; 
To his cheek so brown the teardrops come. 


Teng the cot his mother is wending her way: 
God bless thee, beloved !’—'tis al) he ean Bay. 


The mother—she tarns‘and shouts with joy; 
In her arms she is clasping her truant boy. 


Though the sun may swart, and the beard 
may grow 
The mother, the mother her son doth know. : , 


+ oem» 


‘ AN AVARICIOUS CRITIC, 
It was told of Florentino, the Parisian critic, who 
recently died, leaving a fine fortune and & foul name 
behind him, that a debutante once called upon him 
to ask his favorable attention. While the lady talked 
the critic, with impertinent familiarity, eyed her 
watch, a remarkably pretty one, which hung at her 
waist, and interrupted all her observations by com- 
mendations of its beauty. Perceiving at last the 
drift of all these remarks, the lady begged Florentino 
to do her a favor by accepting the watch as a token 
of her admiration for his abilities. This he at once 
did, and she departed sure of a splendid “ first no- 
tice.” Imagine her amazement when she found her 
voice pronounced “ passable,” her manner “ poor,” 
and her mtellect “ medi !” She hast d to the 
ruthless Rhadamanthus, gesticulated with the offen- 
sive article, and asked what it meant. “Did I not 
give you my pretty watch which you admired so 
much?” she asked, indignantly, “ Certainly, mad- 
ame!” replied this brave of the pen, with. great 
composure ; “‘ you gave me the watch—but—” “But 
what?” “ But you forgot to give me the chain!” 
ee rnin 
BALL COSTUMES. 
A “Fashion” writer in one of the 
pers gives the following ball ontuas 4 ete 
the finest tulle puffing for a skirt worn over delicate 
white silk, caught up here and there by white lily 
bells and dark green myrtle leaves, the corsage of 
white silk, low, over which is worn the high puffed 
illusion, adding purity to the white neck thus dis- 
closed ; the flowers on the corsage and shoulders to 
correspond with those of the skirt. Another, of 
amber moire antique, trimmed with the richest black 




















thread lace, the corsage made with 

short sleeves, with puffings of black Palage pig 
golden-eyed pansies ard violets intermixed. Coiffare 
to correspond. Among other pretty new things are 
exquisitely fine handkerchiefs trimmed with narrow 
black lace ; but this style is above the general use 
and abuse of handkerehiefs 7 for they are chiefly used 
to be worn arownd the neck as a protection to the 
dress from curls and waterfalls.” 





RUSSIAN VS. JEW. 

The folowing story gives a lively idea how the 
Russians govern Poland. A Jew met a Cossack in the 
forest, and the latter robbed him of his horse. On 
returning to the town, he lodged a complaint ‘with 
and, who was (with what trath 





€ paraded, the robber was 
h the utmost effrontery, he 
se. “ How?” 


you, too; but, having 
P you.” The excuse 
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A MARK oF CIVILIZATION.—A #rench writer con- 


n these words: 
arrived at an unknown region, I travelled 

/ t discovering the least trace of 
being. At last, I perceived, to my great 
h suspended on a gibbet. ‘Ah!’ I ex- 
Ty.’ ” 


Having 





pon his back!” “ Yes,” I 


poor Israelite was dismissed, % 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 
THE WINDS’ WHISPER. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Mysterious agents, wherefore do ye come? 
Sometimes in whispers soft, and low, and still, 
Soothing to rest the murmuring insects’ hun, 
Sending a tremulous shiver through the trees, 
As if some remnant of the dying breeze 
Like living sentinel your post would fill. 


Say, do ye fold your unseen wings the while? 
To play with shining leaf and silken flower? 
Just on the placid lake to breathe and smile? 
Or lull them to a silence soft and deep, 
While gathering clouds hang over them and weep, 
Hushed by the soothing sadness of the hour. 


Or do ye come worn out with breathless haste, 
To herald in the storm or furious gale? 
To lay the pride of man and nature waste, 
To sweep whole navies in thy wild career? 
With thy deep roar to fill brave hearts with fear, 
Then moan o’er prostrate tree, and shivered sail? 


We may not question you! ye do His will! 
We know not whence ye come, or what ye are; 
We hear a whisper, ‘‘ wayward heart, be still! 
Seek not of hidden knowledge more than he 
In sovereign mercy has yvouchsafed to thee, 
Content that all is right, and just, and fair.” 


Et etetetee 














Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1864, by 
ELuiottr, THOMES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of the 
District Court of Massachusetts. 


THE GAMBLER’S FATE: 
—OR,— 
The Dove of Sucrifice. 


A STORY OF CALIFORNIA. 





BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN, 


(PusiisnEers’ NoTs.—This great story was commenced in 
the FLAG five weeks since, as all our old readers well 
know; but, in order that none of our mew patrons may 
lose the sense of the story, we now give a synopsis of 
all that has been published up to the present number. 
If any wish for the first five numbers, however, we will 
send them by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of 35 cents.) 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Captain Marston, a merchant of Boston, and formerly 
an officer in the United States Navy, having visited 
England, had the misfortune to return in a vessel 
which was wrecked on the passage. After a night of 
dreadful suffering, a ship came to their relief; and 
crew and passengers, clinging to spars and broken 
fragments of the wreck, were mercifully saved from 
death. Our American friend, already in impaired 
health, suffered so terribly from the shock and expos- 
ure, that he believed he must have perished before 


rds 


THe FLAG 


At finding the latter here at the mines, Meriden | 


would have fled the hated presence, but an accident | which as he felt himself fading from earth with but | 
| by which he was nearly drowned, and only resuscitated | one regret, he was permitted to see his beloved daugh- | 
with extreme difficulty, reduced him so low as from | ter pass to the care of a no less fond protector. At | 


the slender fibres of life giving way, at the end of a | 
few weeks his grave was made in the golden sands of | 


the far-off country,—the two friends, Wayne who in | 


was the impersonation of an accusing conscience, 

openly rejoiced at the event. Just before his death, 

George discovered in the Englishman’s possession a 

letter written in a familiar hand, and disclosed to him 

the fact that his real name was Marston and Leila his 

only sister. In a boyish freak he had ran away from 

home; hardly more than a year had elapsed, and thus 
sorrowfully his career hastened to a close. 

In an altercation between the best friend and worst 
enemy of the murdered boy over his lifeless remains, 

the former is made to know that Gorham, in some in- 
explicable manner, has possessed himself of the secret 
of his life; and for the time the wretch holds him 
writhing in his vulture’s talons, while he gloats over 
this new prey. By virtue of the advantage thus 
obtained, Gorham tried to extort from the other a 
promise that he would give up all thoughts of Miss 
Marston—thus involuntarily betraying a knowledge of 
their affairs possible only through the intercepting of 
letters, which was proved to have occurred and which 
Gorham had the greatest facility for doing. 

There being nothing any longer to bind Wayne to 
the locality, he went forth again like the Wandering 
Jew, under the pressure of his inexorable doom. Half 
a day’s journey from the mines he encountered Gor- 
ham waiting inambush. The first fierce onset was 
succeeded by a no less sharp contest of words, in which 
Gorham stung the other with renewed taunts respect- 
ing the memory of his late father and the fearful bonds 
which had worn so sorely into his ownlife. He knew 
that his secret was preserved by his enemy only so 
long as would serve his own base purposes. And who 
was his enemy that he should be tenderly spared to 
work another’sruin? A monster preying on the vitals 
of society. A reptile charged with venom, incapable 
of good, and waiting only the opportunity for evil. 
Was it in human nature tamely to submit? Did not 
benevolence towards his species, no less than the law 
of self-preservation impel him on to still the murder- 
ous heart and seal the prating lips forever? The spot 
was a lonely one, in the depths of a ravine. Mortal 
eye nor ear was not by to witness the scene. Wayne 
had in self-defence drawn his revolver; he sprang for- 
ward, thrusting it in the very face of his antagonist, 
who was armed with both pistol and bowie. A sharp 
report awoke the slumbering echoes, then all was 
silent. Above a vulture circled in air, settling lower 
and lower toward the tops of the two tall pines whose 
dusky branches had sheltered the fray. Beside a 





morning but for the assiduous exertions of a young 
English gentleman, likewise a passenger, who in 
thorough benevolence and self-forgetfulness nobly 
performed the part ofa friend and ahero. The stran- 
ger’s name was Gerald Wayne. He was about seven- 
or-eight-and-twenty, with a fine prepossessing exterior 
and cultivated manners. About him was a marked 
air of melancholy, an austere reserve, which were 
hardly accounted for by the death of his father, of 
which he once spoke as having recently occurred on 
the continent, where parent and son had principally 
resided for many years. He was unknown to all on 
board, and but for the disaster might have continued so. 

On the steamer which had brought them the latter 
part of the voyage arriving in the harbor of New York, 
Wayne, declining the urgently proffered hospitality of 
the grateful invalid, bade him farewell, and the same 
hour sailed for California, then the newly discovered 
land of gold, to which men from the remotest parts of 
creation were eagerly thronging. 

Returned to Boston, Captain Marston remained 
feeble in health, and being in his deep indebtedness of 
feeling to Wayne, desi of a correspond » his 
daughter Leila, as fair as Helen and as filial as Cor- 
delia, acted as his amanuensis. The Englishman had 
betaken himself to the mines, where he was established 
with a motley pany; pi among whom 
were a certain rather mysterious and repellant per- 
sonage called Gorham, who turns out to be the gambler 
and villain of the story, and Long Bill, a Missourian, 
notable for all the peculiar characteristics of his sec- 
tion of country, and deserving of noie as well for his 
simple goodness and a shrewd insight into human 








nature. In his new life Wayne was not able to shake | 


off his haunting secret sorrow; but the past was spread 
with a pall, the future shuddered with unutterable 


dread, and between the two he stood forever oppressed 


and dismayed. 

Soon another subject for his benevolent attentions 
appeared—this time in the form of a young lad, ill and 
friendless, and even worse, borne down by the bitter- 
ness of remorse and despair. George Meriden was 
well remembered by Long Bill as one who had worked 
at the mine the season previous with extraordinary 
success; but having spent the rainy season at San 
Francisco, he had there been numbered with the vic- 
tims of the gambler Gorham, who under protestations 
of friendship lured the inexperienced youth down the 
way of vice and ruin. The two had been reared in 
the same neighborhood in New England, and Gorham 
five years before had proposed for the hand of George’s 
sister and been rejected by her with scorn. Revenge 
was therefore an actuating motive with the accom- 
plished villain no less powerful than cupidity. 








gaunt wolf peered from his lair, scenting the air with 
| grim nostrils. 

Meantime Leila’s father was gradually sinking to 
| his last repose. One day the daughter was summoned 
| from her weary vigils by his side to receive a box 
' battered with far transportation, which had been 
| brought to her address. The sight called a flush to 

her pale cheek, a light to the eyes dim with watching. 
Her correspondence with Wayne, though carried on 
strictly within the limits of friendship, and on her 
part ostensibly for her father’s sake, was a gleam amid 
| her darkness of sorrow on his account. All uncon- 
| sciously she had learned to cherish sentiments warmer 
| than common friendship for the noble stranger who 
' had once saved her father’s life, and whose praises she 
was accustomed daily to hear from the dear lips which 
soon would speak to herno more. Hitherto his letters 
| had evinced an intellect as high-toned as his heart was 
| manly and kind. 
| Ina t of j t abandon, she had asked 
| this friend to send her something—but not gold—char- 
acteristic of the land of his adoption,—and thus her 
request was answered. The box was opened. A letter 
‘appeared in the well-known hand. She read. It 





| began with an ardent declaration of love and offer of 


marriage. Blushing and palpitating with reciprocal 

emotion, the maiden hid the half read missive in her 

bosom, and explored the remaining contents of the 

‘box. A parcel slightly weighty was in her hands, its 
envelope of white paper bearing here and there a dark 
stain. She tore it open; the contents dropped from 
her grasp, while she started back dismayed. It wasa 
human skull! 


{ 


ministering to him day and night had kept his own | with his name on his lips and his image before him. 
secret terror at bay, and Long Bill no less sympathetic | He had ever, he said, cherished a beautiful idea that 
in his uncouth fashion, mourning over his sad and | the stranger’s future was providentially to be linked 
early fate—Gorham, now become proprietor of a gamb- | with theirs to the end; and shoulda reciprocal attach- 
ling hell here at the mines, and to whom the youth | ment spring up between them as the result of their 


(OUR UNION, — 


| that time to confine him to the cabin; and one by one | first that other seemed his son Bernard, Leila’s oldest 


brother, who had gone to sea, a lad, twelve years be- 
fore, and was never heard from, but anon the likeness | 
changed to that of his English friend, and he awoke 


| correspondence, he begged Leila to remember that it 
had her father’s sanction and blessing. Thus unsus- 
pecting the circumstances which had separated the 
two so suddenly and widely, he passed calmly away. 
Hardly was her first bitter grief past, when Miss | 
Marston received a letter purporting to come from | 
her brother George in California—from whom, it must 
be remembered, no tidings had ever reached his home 
—beseeching her to come to him where he was, help- 
lessly sick, sorrowful and alone. The letter was of 
course a fraud, betokening some deep-laid plot against 
her—the alleged writer having slept for months in his 
solitary grave. Her last letter to Wayne had previous 
to this brought back a few words of final farewell, he 
being on the eve of sailing for Australia, where he 
trusted the more successfully to endeavor to forget his 
disappointed hopes in connection with her. 

A young couple, friends of the Marstons, were just 
about to sail for San Francisco, intending to make 
their future home there; they gladly engaged to take 
her out under their protection, and afterwards lend 
her any assistance; and the affectionate girl lost no 
time in responding to what she believed to be the call 
of her erring, repentant brother. When the party 
reached port, the husband was sick of fever contracted 
on the isthmus. Thrown in consequence upon her 
own resources, Leila immediately procured a guide 
and female companion, and set out on the errand that 
seemed to brook no delay. 

Arriving at the mine, worn by travel and protracted 
anxiety, she learned from Long Bill of her brother’s 
death; but overwhelmed by the tidings, failed to ap- 
prehend the extent of the treachery which had been 
practised. The same evening visiting the grave alone 
—Enmille’s superstitious fears preventing her compan- 
ionship—Leila tered there a p she had 
supposed belonged not to earth—for had she not with 
her own hand touched the naked, ghastly skull of 
Mark Gorham? In that solitary place, with none to 
deliver, she heard the serpent’s hiss close to her ear. 

But no, her good angel was by to point out a way of 
escape. Ina breath she comprehended the facts suf- 
ficiently to know that this man lived and sought her 
ruin. She was standing in shadow; the folds of her 
rebosa fell over her forehead, half concealing her 
features. In the five years since they met, when Leila 
was but a child of fourteen, her figure had increased 
in height and rounded into fullness. The villain was 
at a loss as to her identification. When he addressed 
her in their own native tongue, she answered nothing, 

affecting not to understand. Upon his question being 
| repeated in Spanish, a language familiar to her as her 
| own, she responded in a pure accent, playing the part 
of lovelorn insanity. Completely deceived, he allowed 
her to leave the spot unmolested and return to the 
hotel. 

When shortly, after, Gorham discovered the facts— 
for the travellers had arrived during his absence, and 
he was by no means anticipating so speedy success in 
his plot to draw Leila Marston into his power—he was 
half beside himself with rage. Determined yet to 
obtain possession of her, he bribed the Mexican guide 
to lead the ladies on a false trail upon their return— 
he himself was to follow closely. The plan worked 
well, till upon Pedro’s countrywoman discovering his 
treachery, with soft words putting him off his guard, 
she drew a poniard and pierced him to the heart. 

Here a new difficulty arose. The guide had ridden 
a horse, the two ladies were mounted upon mules— 
without the former animal as a leader, the latter could 
not be made to move. Emille, equal to the emergency 
still, captured the roving pony, who had freed himself 
from his saddle in the bushes where they had not time 
to look for it, and instantly adopting Pedro’s garb, be- 
strode the beast, in outward appearance the veritable 
false-hearted guide. They then endeavored to return 
to the trail, but in their terror of the pursuer, turned 
in the opposite direction, and too late discovered 
themselves, lost ina vast unpopulated region, with 
no alternative but to follow the faint trail wherever 
it might lead. 

On and onward through the hours of a long after- 
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| 
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| 








At length summoning courage to read the residue of | noon, trampling beds of bright exotics, or startling a 


' the letter, she found it to contain the explanation that | herd of feeding deer, whose timidity seemed to mock 
this was the skull of Gorham, her despised suitor of | their helplessness, till wearied nature was almost 


former days, whom the writer said he had killed in | ready to give way. At last they came to an Indian 


| self-defence, considering likewise that by his act he | village, where they hoped to obtain rest and refresh- 


merited the thanks of the community. As nothing, 


‘he added, was more characteristic of this strange ' almost to a level with the brutes, and capable only of | 


| ment, but found its miserable inhabitants degraded 


country than a villain’s headpiece, he forwarded the | the most disgusting curiosity and covetousness. 


particular one responsive to her desire. 


As every right mind must foresee, the whole current 
of her feelings towards Gerald Wayne was instantly 


changed. She decided that her father and herself had 
entirely misunderstood his character, which was one 
that might justly be abhorred, but could not be loved. 


| Emille’s character of a masculine now served them a 
good purpose; and partly through displaying a re- 
volver by way of proving to the thronging men and 


The dying man awoke. He had had a vision, in | jargon which was all the people were able to speak, 


in the handkerchief and rebosa; only a miracle could 
save them. Still hopeless as seemed the effort, they 
hastened on with what speed they might. 

Emerging from a grove, they came out upona long 
reach of shingly road, running along the edge of a 
dizzy precipice, and on the other hand hedged as it 
were by a thick growth of the strong tule grass of the 
country. The sun had set—it was dusk, but not 
enough to hide them from the pursuing enemy, nor 
yet enough to conceal his form and face from their 
backward, frightened gaze. Pressing his steed to the 
utmost, he gained at every instant on their snail’s 


| pace, until the features of Gorham, convulsed with 


excitement, were plainly descried—until they could 
see the fierce glare of his eyes, could almost feel the 
withering simoon of that breath, from off the deadly 
arid desert of his heart. 

Fully resolved never to fall into his power alive, 
Leila had borrowed of her companion and held in her 
own girdle, the poniard which had dealt vengeance 
on the traitorous Pedro. Emille, while todo so was 
possible, had generously proposed to her companion 
to mount the fleeter animal she rode, and make one 
last ettort to escape; and again Leila had entreated 
her to forsake her and save herself; but the two brave 
girls, already bound together by strongest ties of 
friendship, resisted one another’s appeals, resolved to 
share the same fate. And now the final moment had 
arrived ; the pursver had all but overtaken his victim. 
In her fright and despair, and amid the gathering 
darkness, Leila did not see till directly upon it, the 
chasm that must be crossed. The horse easily ac- 
complished the leap; the clumsier mule, fatigued 
with its day’s journey, scrambling hard after its com- 
panion, stumbled, struggled, and whirling completely 
over, while a piercing cry from Leila rose on the air, 
beast and rider disappeared down the face of the 
precipice. 

A few ds Emille r ined with tight-drawn 
rein, transfixed and staring with horror; then wheel- 
ed her horse, re-crossed the perilous spot, and met 
Gorham with his glaring eyeballs and bated breath. 
A fierce quarrel ensued between them—Emille main- 
taining the character of the vaquero, the guide, and 
so successfully that neither then nor subsequently 
did the villain suspect the deception. Ina storm of 
rage at the final fulure of his plans when so near 
their consummation, he seized the rein of the sup- 
posed Pedro, whom he charged with attempting to 
run away with the lady, and forced the horse back- 
ward over the perilous edge of the abyss. Like a 
flash the disguised girl drew her pistol—the villain 
recoiled, allowing her horse to make a spring and 
regain his footing; but the weapon, which was part 
of the spoils of the real Pedro, snapped harmlessly— 
for some reason it was not loaded. 

She saw herself utterly defenceless, but her pres- 
ence of mind and firmness did not forsake her. She 
well might plead terror in extenuation of the deed 
just attempted—she begged leave to explain, and 
professed exceedingly to regret the failure of the 
enterprise, inasmuch as it involved the loss of the 
coveted piastres. The foiled villain listened at length 
to her words, and so far relented as to entrust her 
with another commission—to dispose of Gerald 
Wayne, who was wandering from place to place in 
the territory, and from whom sooner or later they 
might expect trouble on account of Miss Marston. 
Fortunately for the other, Gorham, baffled and sul- 
len, now separated himself from the pretended vaque- 
ro, who affected to be delighted with the opportunity 
to redeem his character, and, what was infinitely 
better, possess himself even yet of the former stipu- 
lated reward. 

At the same hour, a foot traveller, passing with 
weary, dejected looks along the base of the precipice, 
observed the dead and mutilated body of a mule, the 
bridle still upon the head—the unfortunate animal 
bearing marks of having been precipitated from the 
trail some hundreds of feet above. The aspect of 
things suggesting that the beast might have had a 
rider who had shared his fate, induced Gerald Wayne 
—for it was he—to make search; and attracted high 
up the cliff by the fluttering of a garment, he dis- 
covered nestled like a bird in its eyrie, the person of 
a young and beautiful female, apparently sleeping. 

Our heroine had been slightly stunned by her fall, 
but was otherwise unharmed; as he gazed into that 
face wonderingly, half worshipfully, she awoke on her 
bed of fragrant fern, half smiling, half afraid; and 
soon recalling the scene through which she had just 





had so mercifully preserved her from dishonor and 
death, and with timid trust accepted the aid of the 
stranger it had sent to her relief. He bore her to the 
valley, and provided her with coffee and refreshments 
from the supply he had found it necessary to take 
with him on the unfrequented trail. 

But little conversation had passed between them, 
when to his indescribable emotion, the young lady 
revealed herself as Leila Marston. He could not, he 
dared not, respond with equal confidence. He had 
never addressed her a letter but under protest of his 
conscience; full well remembering that he was ex- 
cluded from the love of woman. Nor wife nor child 





women how capable he was of defending himself and 
his companion—partly through gifts to them of such 
garments as they could best spare, our two friends 


Unwilling to distress the sinking invalid by a knowl- | released themselves and were suffered to depart. 


edge of what had happened, she kept her secret; but | 


Barely, however, had they gained a neighboring 


at midnight while he slept she penned a brief, decisive | ridge, when they looked back to see at the mud _ vil- 


reply to the letter that morning received—saying only 


that the wide dissimilarity of their tastes and senti- 


ments was a barrier which must prevent all future 


| intercourse between them. 


sioned all their trouble. Yes, there was hardly a 
doubt that the horseman was Gorham; he would 
| there gain sure trace of them, if not in the wretched 





lage they had just left, the individual who had occa- | 


| must feel his embrace or sit under the shadow of his 
| destiny. Against all his strivings he had admired— 


| aye, loved her through her correspondence; she had 
| been in his dreams and in his waking thoughts, and 
| now that his eye beheld her loveliness, and she was 
| cast upon his protection, what was he to do? 

| An expedient occurred to him, and he quickly 
adopted it. He called himself by the name of her 
| long absent brother, Bernard, depending on fortune 
| to aid him in sustaining the role. The gratification, 
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ance with her father and George, and with Mark | 
Gorham, was so much in favor of the position as- 
sumed; and for the rest, Leila’s trusting nature made | 
his no impracticable task. She wept and smiled, and 
slept on his bosom, to awake bestowing upon him 
kisses of unutterable affection, while Gerald, with 
sinking, faltering heart, was yet rejoiced at the per- 
fect content he had thus been able to impart to the 
orphan in her desolation and need. 

He wondered whether in other circumstances she 
might not have been won to give him a love more 
than sisterly. It seemed to him there was entire 
congeniality of soul between them; yet one thing was 
strangely unaccountable and troubled him deeply,— 
in all her converse about her father, she never in any 
way had alluded to himself. Was he, then, so soon 
utterly forgotten? How had she learned to despise 
him, in place of the grateful regard she had so often 
expressed? It was not worth the while to ask; it 
were better so, he said, but saying it cost him a bitter 
pang. He loved her, he yearned for her love; but 
such a sentiment fate in his case had forbidden. It 
was his intention to convey her to San Francisco, 
make himself known, and bid her farewell. 

The mule exchanged by Emille for Pedro’s horse, 
had followed after its companions and been secured 
by Wayne the previous evening at no great distance 
from the spot where they then were. Leaving Leila 
beneath the tree which had been their shelter during 
the night, when morning dawned and the rising sun 
glittered on the lofty surrounding pinnacles of rock 
whence its sheen was reflected into the valley, he 
went to procure the animal. When he returned, the 
fair being so dependent on him—in whom centred 
all his thoughts, had disappeared. 

Frenziedly Wayne set himself to scan the ground 
for tracks of man or beast. He had no doubt of Gor- 
ham’s being the abductor, and bitterly did he upbraid 
himself for having exposed the victim again to his 
power. The print of hoofs, as of a number of horses, 
was first discovered; then the print of a moccasoned 
foot. Doubtless Gorham had employed assistants 
from the neighboring Indian town. But the trail 
was found to lead off in the opposite direction towards 
the mountains. In his roamings in the new country 
Wayne had acquired considerable backwoodsman’s 
skill, and his experience was now thoroughly put to 
the test. Up the mountain steeps he followed, where 
Alps rose on Alps, fill the long day set in night whose 
darkness hindered his pursuit. 

Morning appeared, and again he toiled upward, 
though as yet having received no sure token that this 
was the way by which the object of his search had 
gone. A few hours later, however, he came upon the 
spot where the party had camped—the embers of 
their fire were hardly yet cold. Close beside bubbled 
a clear fountain, and there in the tender moss that 
mantled a rock, appeared a name written—LEILA. 

It was a sight to revive Wayne’s drooping spirits 
and inspire him with fresh courage in the pursuit. 
Higher up, the mountain became inaccessible to 
horses, which by a divergence from that point ap- 
peared to have been returned to the valley; while a 
foot trail led still up toward the summit shortly to be 
reached. There was a brief delay and uncertainty, 
and again Leila’s friend received a signal left behind 
to tell him she still ascended. 

To what intent she was being borne at such pains 
to this lofty eminence, was amystery becoming deeper 
and more painful each hour, but with determined 
energy he struggled on. The sun was low in the 
west for its second setting since he left the valley, 
when Wayne descried through the thin foliage a 
broad glitter, as of asea of burnished glass under the 
midday heavens, while vaguely to and fro moved 
shadows as of swimmers in the silent waves. The 
tomb is not more noiseless than was all around; but 
he knew that a mystery grand and awful was about 
to be revealed. C 1 with r » yet striv- 
ing to remember discretion, he paused at length amid 
the last thicket which could afford him concealment, 
and turned his dazzled eyes on the strange scene that 
was enacting before them. 

The crowning summit had been reached. A smooth, 
unbroken surface of porphyritic rock, from which the 
mountain sloped abruptly, emitted in amazing splen- 
dor all the colors of the rainbow. In the centre ap- 
peared an altar of the same effulgent substance; and 
closely surrounding it a number of savages in pictur- 
esque costume and warlike with paint, were dancing 
their dance of death. A wilder, more definite terror 
seized on the beholder’s heart and brain. Presently 
breaking forth into a discordant chant, while bowing 
in homage to the sinking orb of day, they receded, 
leaving the altar exposed to view—and never sight | 
more appalling met the eyes of a lover. There was 
Leila, bound for the sacrifice; her beautiful figure | 
elearly defined, her profile pale as sculptured marble. | 

With abundant ceremonies the priest advanced to | 
the altar, where bending his hideous visage over the | 
victim, he thrust at her eyes with his lighted torch. | 
Leila’s shriek pierced the air. With the fury of a 
tiger Gerald burst from his covert to avenge her or | 
perish; but a stroke from a tomahawk in the hands | 
of an Indian who had crept closely behind, laid him | 
prostrate and insensible upon the ground. | 

When he came to himself from the stunning effects | 
of the blow, the scene had wholly changed. Day was | 
swallowed up in night; the altar of sacrifice had dis- 
appearcd; he was reclining against a tree with arms | 
pinioned behind him. Near by burned a fire, and | 
before it, upright and grim, sata single Indian, guard- | 
ing the prisoner with the help of his own musket. | 
Shortly the guard stood sternly up, and bidding the 
other follow him, silently and swiftly by the light of | 




















In a short time the light of a fire came tremblingly 
out to meet them. It proceeded from the camp of the 
main party of savages, some of whom Wayne recog- 
nized as those who had taken part in the horrible 
rites at the sacrificial altar. But the victim was 
nowhere to be seen. The prisoner strained his eyes 
to the utmost limit of the circle of light in vain; and 
while feeling that his disappointed expectation of 
being able to rescue her made life a bitter failure, 
strove to turn his thoughts toward the heaven where 
they might shortly hope to meet and be to one another 
what they could never have been on earth. 

Other rites were evidently preparing. The Indians 
heaped the fire, which sent upward and outward its 
devouring heat; the captive believed that in this he 
foresaw his doom. He winced not, but the branches 
of the tree to whose trunk he was bound, complained 
while dropping their scorched leaves like showers of 
tears on his devoted head. Afterward the party filed 
away into the forest, except his captor, who approacht- 
ed Gerald to prepare him for what was to follow. 

In just intelligible Spanish he eommunicated the 
fact that Leila, whom he named the Dove of Sacrifice, 
yet lived. She had been procured and offered on the 
mountain altar as a sacrifice to the sun, according to 
their custom which forbade the shedding of the vic- 
tim’s blood, as also the marring of her celestial beauty, 
while it enjoined the putting out of her eyes, to ap- 
pease the wrath of the deity they worshipped. The 
success of their work was now to be tested. If the 
maiden saw nothing—did not recognize her friend— 
all was well; she would forthwith be set free to wan- 
der upon the mountains till the Great Spirit called 
her hence. If her white brother kept silence, he 
would be spared awhile; if in any way he made 
known to her his presence, it was instant death. 

Forward came the train; Leila conducted by the 
priest stood before him in the glaring light of the fire. 
The veil which up to this moment covered her face, 
was removed, and Gerald beheld her pale, immovable 
features, as it had been the face of a corpse. Every 
eye was fixed intently upon her. She stood before 
the fettered captive, her countenance unchanged in 
expression by any emotion; not a nerve quivered; no 
word of exclamation parted her lips. She was blind! 
The savages broke into yells of fiendish joy. She was 
led away—banished beyond the circle of light, and 
her no less helpless lover gazed on the spot where she 
hag disappeared. 

The savages whooped, and danced, and leaped; 
they drank fire-water and repeated their wild orgies, 
till overcome and exhausted, one by one they stretched 
their brawny limbs along the ground and were all 
locked in the stronghold of sleep. Low burned the 
fire; the brands parted and lost their glow. All was 
silent except the distant howling of wolves, seeming 
to call and reply. Nearer, more discordantly fell the 
sounds on the ear; the ravenous beasts rallied into 
an army and advanced to battle, till all around the 
bushes gleamed with their eyeballs as if it had been 
scattered coals from the fire. Sternly Gerald awaited 
his fate, desirous only to witness the terrible ven- 
geance impending over their enemies. 

One of the eager but cowardly brutes slid from be- 
hind the tree to which Gerald was bound, and snuffed 
at his hand; another lolled his red tongue close to the 
throat of the recumbent priest. At that point of 
doom, Leila, whom her lover had not for an instant 
forgotten, voiceless and spirit-like, but with hands 
uplifted in ghastly terror and face eloquent in its 
mute beseeching, swept toward him through the 
small moonlighted space. 

No fetters on earth could have bound Gerald then. 
He burst his bands as if they had been mere threads, 
seized his musket lying by his captor’s side, and with 
it dealt the brute a crashing blow, and snatching 
Leila in his arms, bore her to a place of satety, leav- 
ing the maddened pack to riot on their prey. Not 
sooner had he dreamed that Leila’s vision was still 
perfect, and a sublime strength of purpose had car- 
ried her triumphantly through the ordeal to which 
she was subjected in proof of her blindness—that 
purpose doubly strengthened by love of him whom 
she called her brother. In the joy that succeeded 
their escape and this discovery, Wayne nearly be- 
trayed the secret of his name, and poured out the 
full oblation of his love; but he remembered that fate 
was as ever inexorable and the lover’s bliss not for him. 

At the encampment by the spring as they descend- 
ed the mountain, Gerald and Leila were met by 
friends. Emille, having shaken off Gorham after her 
most successful representation of Pedro, hastened 
toward the mines to obtain assistance for the purpose 
of searching for the body of her friend. The kind- 
ness and sympathy of Long Bill had deeply impressed 
her, and she knew she should not vainly ask his aid. 

At the scene of their first alarm, she adopted again 
her own appropriate attire. Shortly after striking 
the main trail, she met the individual she went to 
seck; Bill Moreley, from seeing Gorham follow the 
travellers immediately, had had his fears for their 
safety aroused, and had come in pursuit of the pur- 
suer. The senorita reported what had happened, and 
led the way back along the valley. From a half- 
breed of some little intelligence belonging to the mud 
village when not abroad in the hunt, they received 
the account of Leila’s being carried into captivity by 
a portion of a fierce tribe of whom his people stood 


| greatly in fear; and incredible as seemed the infor« 


mation, our two friends, with the half-breed acting 
as guide, at once took the trail and followed up the 
mountain. Besides the success which crowned their 
exertions, the journey was productive of something 
even more delightful to themselves, and not less in- 
teresting to lovers generally. 





CHAPTER XX. 


THE CAMP REINFORCED, 


“FRIENDS! Americatis!” 

The welcome shouts came down the deep perpen- 
dicular wall, to the camp in the glen. 

“It is Moreley’s voice!” cried Wayne, and prepos- 
terous as the idea appeared, he answered back with a 
power of lungs which would have done him infinite 
credit in hurrahing for the successfttl candidate at a 
Northern election, 

Long Bill and the fair Spaniard had, by the offer of 
what was to him a large reward, succeeded in obtain- 
ing the half-breed as guide up the mountain, whither 
the captive had been taken. He proceeded cautiously, 
being afraid of the hostile tribe; and having made a 
circuit and struck the trail again, he perceived from 
signs which none but an Indian could so easily have 
interpreted, that the white woman and one wearing a 
white man’s boot, had just now gone together down 
the trail. Therefore it was, that upon a slight smoke 
being seen to curl up from the defenced spot, the re- 
lief party had called out confidently they were friends. 

If the fugitives were filled with wonder and joy at 
sight of these friends, not less so was one of the latter 
at seeing rush up from the glen to meet them, the 
handsome, kind-hearted, though sometimes morbid 
English gentleman. 

“Ts that you, Solitary?” was Long Bill’s salutation. 

“You did well to call me by that name,” was an- 
swered back in low hurried tones as the two grasped 
hands. “ For your life, let not the name of Gerald 
Wayne fall from your lips in presence of Miss Mars- 
ton. Iam Bernard Marston, elder brother of poor 
George and of Leila. No matter whether you have 
ever heard of him before—there was such a person, 
andIamhe. It was better so, and this is not the 
time for a disclosure. Do you comprehend?” 

“You may jest bet your life on it.” 

The small shrewd gray eyes, deep-set under the 
Missourian’s forehead, satisfactorily confirmed the 
promise to be silent. 

Leila and Emille embraced one another. The lat- 
ter had also a small secret—very womanlike in its 
nature—to whisper to her friend. 

“Do not tell Don William,” her Spanish for Long 
Bill—“ about my appearing in Pedro's suit. Sucha 
figure I must have cut! Ihave told him everything 
else; but I hardly think he would like that.” 

“Ts it then important that he should like all you 
do?” asked her friend, mischievously looking into her 
half-averted face with the blushing olive cheeks. 

“No, no,” she said, adding naively—“ Only, you 
know, one would choose not disgust one who has been 
so kind.” 

“Tt shall be as you like, quite,” Leila responded. 
‘Nevertheless, any one should have more reason to 
be proud than ashamed of you. You were a brave 
girl, and I can never, never express to you what I 
feel. I have been anxious for you as for a sister.” 

“The saints protect you ever!” ejaculated Donna 
Emille. “My heart was crushed for your sorrow, 
like quartz in the mill. But from hence our lives 
shall be all gold.” 

Whether the las§ remark was designed to include 
more than herself and “ Don William,” is not certain; 
she turned and with charming grace presented this 
new friend to Leila, who extended her hand while 
the tears sprang to her eyes at the associations which 
the sight of this man awakened. 

* This gives me the opportunity to inquire all about 
poor George,” she murmured. “Of all men, Mr. 
Moreley,” she said, “‘ you are the one I am most grat- 
ified to see,” and the clasp of her hand was fervent 
as her tones were sincere. 

“Of all men?” he repeated. between pleasure and 
awkwardness. ‘ Well now, I’ll tell ye. That morn- 
in’ you come from the Fork, I found a red-and-yeller 
blow, dreadful handsome—don’t know what it’s called 
—the fust o’ that sort I seen this year. I was alone 
when I found it, and I picked it and smelt on it— 
there warn’t no smell though, but its looks made up 
for that. Thinks I, when I was a boy to hum, we 
used to havea sayin’ that when we see anything 
fust of the season so, if we wished afore we spoke, we’d 
have our wish. And I looked straight into the blow 
and wished—and what you reckon I wished?” 

“T don’t know,” replicd Leila, laughing. ‘“ Had it 
reference to any one here?” she glanced at Emille, 
“and have you had your wish so soon?” 

“Yes, I hev,” he rejoined almost vehemently. “I 
wished I might some time another see two certain 
persons agin—and I see’em this minute.” 

“T flatter myself the wish referred to me for one,” 





said Gerald with affected gravity, and to relieve | 
Emille, who was blushing violently. 

“Tt would almost seem,” observed Leila, “ that you 
gentlemen have met before. Is it so? for I was about 
to present to poor George’s friend—as I feel you were, 
Mr. Moreley—this other brother, restored by the 
mercy of Heaven~-my brother Bernard.” 

Long Bill looked askance at Wayne, especially anx- | 
ious what should be said, and only saying: 

“The little chap—peace to him! had a better friend | 
than I knowed how tu be.” | 

“ Moreley and Tare indeed old friends,” said Gerald, 
“T took my first lessons in mining of him.” Then he | 
greeted Emille, thanking her in glowing words for | 
the friend she had proved herself to—his sister. | 

Some one now suddenly asked what had beeome of | 
the Indian, The two females, rendered nervously 
apprehensive by their late experiences, looked around | 
dismayed. | 

“Tf he has left the horses,” said Gerald, “we shall | 
be quite able to find our way without a guide. But | 
has he?” 





“Yet I would have liked,” said Emille, “to have 
him and his rifle for our defence over night.” 

“It shows how numb a feller 0’ my size can be,” 
said Long Bill, springing up the rocks, “ not ttt seen 
tit them horses myself.” 

There was no cause for alarm, however. The ani- 
mals were soon found carefully picketed in a favor- 
able spot. At the same timie the report of the Indian’s 
rifle was heard, the first report was quickly followed 
by asecond; when it was concluded that the guide 
only sought to further serve the party by providing 
them a supper—which conclusion proved altogether 
correct. Ina little time he appeated with a supply 
of excellent game, which Gerald took in hand, and 
presently had made fit for the palate of an epicure, 

Don William and the fair Emille were absolutely 
like two children at a picnic, as they sat side by side 
in the firelight, eating from one another’s fingers, and 
telling by turns merry little anecdotes; now in her 
language, of Which he understood little or nothing, 
nevertheless, was pleased all the same; now in his, in 
which happily she was not so skilled as to be in the 
least aware of any lapses in grammar and pronun- 
ciation. 

It was pleasant to watch the early springing of a 
passion which can give so much of rose-color to the 
gloomiest spots in life. More than once Gerald so far 
laid aside his habitual reflectiveness as to join heartily 
in their laughter; Leila, too, showed in her glowing 
features how truly she could rejoice with those that 
rejoice, though her own pathway had seemed thickly 
strewn with grief and terrors manifold. Even old 
Jose’s rigid fice relaxed, and he inquired of the happy 
couple whether “he should not go shoot them more 
roast for waste in making sport.” 

“Solitary,” cricd Long Bill, addressing Wayne by 
his sobriquet of the diggings. ‘It’s the safest name 
for me to ondertake,” he said, in an aside to Gerald. 

“Very well,” responded the latter aloud, “if you 
choose to call me by that name you need not apologize. 
Iremember not funcying it at first, as doubtless do 
you; ITrememins, wo, thinking better of it after a 
little—discovering that dignity ina mining garb was 
not quite the thing.” 

“Nicknames is vulgar things enough—that’s so!” 
admitted Long Bill. “They wears away like fever- 
nagur, as a country becomes civilized. One thing I 
remember about my blessed mother is what she said 
about nicknames like ourn—Solitary and Long Bill. 
Says she—‘ There’s nothin’ guages the mind of a per- 
son or a community,’ says she, ‘more certainly than 
the disposition to give nicknames. It’s low,’ says she, 
‘it’s low.’ Now J never give you your name of Soli- 
tary; but I’ve used it, and that maybe’s as bad. As 
for me, I forgit sometimes as how I has a decent name, 
and I know it’s cause I’ve fell into this ere low sort 0” 
way.” 

Then there came a little interval of silence, such as 
will sometimes fall suddenly upon the liveliest group. 
We need not inquire what were the several subjects 
of thought, but with Leila it was poor George. 

“T understood you, Mr. Moreley, that my young 
brother in his last illness had one especial friend.” 

She sat with slightly bowed head, and eyes fixed 
on the ground as she spoke. Unseen by her, a series 
of rapid signals passed between Gerald and Moreley, 
ending in a nod of the former, ere the latter attempt- 
ed any reply. 

“There was one as the little chap learnt to love 
like a brother—one as couldn’t ha’ done better by him 
if he’d been that.” 

“Is he still at the mines? O, if I could but have 
seen and thanked him,” said Leila, with sad, earnest 
eyes fixed on the speaker. 

“No, he left right away after George left.” 

“Not as he left. My brother’s benefactor did not 
die?” 

“He didn’t dic, no. He left there for some other 
mines; and I never heerd from him from that day to 
this. He didn’t seem to be decided where he was 
going exactly.” 

“ Doubtless then we may never meet this person, 
Bernard,” Leila said. “Yet his kindness will not go 
unrewarded.” 

“Virtue is its own reward,” was all Wayne could say. 

“True. Still it would have been an infinite satis- 
faction to let this generous soul know there are some 
to appreciate his deeds. Mr. Moreley, be kind enough 
to tell me whatever you can concerning George’s 
friend.” 

“ There isn’t very much as occurs to me,” the other 
responded. ‘He was a youngerly man—about like 
one of us here, as to that—seven-and-twenty or 
80. Quite a decent sort ofa feller everyway. We 
thought him rayther peculiar in his ways; but no 
one as see how he took to nussin’ that sick young 
stranger, and how the little chap was made comfort- 
able by it to the last, in mind as well’s body, ever said 


| anything about peculiarities afterwards. They jest 


dried up on the subject, and said in looks, if not in 
words, that the Englishman was a good feller.” 
“Englishman?” exclaimed his more immediate 


| stener with a slight start. 


“Yes, miss—say that’s anyways strange?” 

“T suppose not, You have all nationalities here.” 

Nevertheless, she spoke abstractedly and seemed to 
muse, 

To Wayne it was a moment of the most intense 
anxiety. Ah! the contradictions of that strangest of 
all mechanisms, the human heart. He had thought 
in all sincerity that he wished not to win the love of 
Leila Marston; yet he had seen their fitness for one 


| another with passionate delight. He had charged 


himself with guilt before heaven, if ever he attempted 
to be more to her than a brother; yet for the uni- 


| verse he would not have heard her say that she was 
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utterly and unchangeably indifferent to Gerald 
Wayne, knowing him to be the man, 

The letter which Leila had received along with the 
hideous present, purporting to have been written by 
him and containing an explicit declaration of his sen- 
timents, was, as the reader understands, a base forgery. 
Wayne had never so much as dared contemplate such 
a declaration; at the same time, there had been in 
their last inferchange of correspondence, & warh) 
living pulse—a something corresponding to thi 
glances by which present lovers often Interchang: 
mutual confession of love, long ere such confossio: 
takes shape in words, ; 

The keen-sighted villain who had intercepted the! 
letters, and caused others to be substituted to pleas 
himself, had not failed to discover enough to rouse ji. 

him the bitterest jealousy. Why Miss Marston i 

California should so resolutely forbear to name he 


father’s friend, was to Wayne a mystery, and one bh: 
' could not venture to explore. Yet as he listened 

the conversation that was passing between herse 
‘ 


and Moreley, he could but believe a crisis was « 
hand. 

« Brother,” speaking softly, and laying her hand in 
that of the supposed Bernard, “ you and I are mucl 
indebted to Englist we 

“ For George’s sake,” he said, not knowing how 
Tha for his alone,” and he felt the small han 
grow tremulous in his. “Bernard,” she proceede 
almost overmastered by her feelings, “ I forgot—no 
meant not that, but I omitted to tell you that a your 
English gentleman, a passenger in the Cashmere, w 

very kind and very devoted to father at the me 
' the disaster and during the rest of the voyage. Wh 
we are again alone, 1 may tell you all. om 0 
* could not—” 
She hid her face in a bosom hardly less agitat 
| than her own, little dreaming, however, the caus 
' tation. 

Oi enna she resumed, struggling with her en 
i: tions and presently looking up witha faint smile, “ 
will write the names of these two generous bene! 
tors side by side in our hearts, will we not? 
Moreley will you give me the name of Geor,, 
friend?” 

Her professed brother again nodded slightly 
response to the keen questioning glance of 1 
Bill, and held his breadth. . 

«© yes, well, the man’s name was Gerald W ay 
that’s what his name was, But you must ha’ h, 
it, Miss Marston; he writ you, as I knows, the 
day after George died, and sent George's lett: 

his’n, eh?” 
But Leila had heard only the name. 
« Gerald Wayne! Gerald Wayne!” she uttered 
. ery, her breathless listener could not tell wheth 
: pleasure or of pain; ‘ brother, it is the same 
very same. He was sent surely to be the bene! 
of our household!” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A SUSPECTED HEROINE. 
“Midi Forck, Su 

“DEAR FREND:—having a few lesur mom 
seet miself to lett uno that T am wel, and hop 
lynes will fine yu injawin’ the sam. grate bk 
1 got bac heer saf and found the mins and mir 
rite. iregret tusaive heerd nothin asyit fron 
Scoundril gorum, he ma be ded, and if 80, it sa 
all trubble. ishall keepe mi visule orgins pec 
at pressent I only mentshun his naim becos 1 
yude expeck that the fust thing there is som 
kwite distink from this subjeck that I fealit my ° 
to rite to you aboute, and i worn yu tu bee cor- 
yu wishe tu git at the truthe. ileavy yu To gud 
the report reecht me up Here and yit is nuz 
down thare at least I expeck so. it wont ta’ 
longe tu gess nuther. Noe I shan’t call the n 
hur ime goin to charg with rong doin yule un’ 
me without that so it wunt bee nesserry. th 
ladey you and i thot nigh an angil is tuthe: 
Nou don’t flair up and wonte tu blowy mee, io) 
whot was rit to me lass nite, and what Isa! 
woch, yis yu ma deepende shele bare woch 
doun the streat towardz the whoff abowt 9 or 1 
eavin and see wot yule see. 

“ ures Trewly, Lone B 

This letter, delivered to the address of Gerald 
at San Francisco, occasioned as may be im 
considerable surprise, not to say c msternation 

Our friends whom we left at the mountai 
passed the night there in safety, and next 
scended tothe valley, the three horses ser. 
convey the females and Wayne, while More! 
the guide went on foot. At the Indian tov 

parted with Jose, who sold them a couple oi 
and received the reward of his services with « 
satisfaction. 

When the four arrived in San Francisco, as 

in due time, a fire had occurred in the tow) 
4 Leila had left her friends, and caused their: 
it could not be ascertained whither. 

“ How unfortunate!” Leila exclaimed. “A 
want me by her side; no less a necessity wou 
taken me from a friend's place in their 
affliction. Only to think! T cannot even ki 
the caxe has turned with poor Henry.” 

In answer to farther inqniries, she rect 
information that the Onslows had re-emb 
New England the day before. 

“1 do not believe it,” she sald, “they wo 
have left the country without hearing from 
much as leaving a letter behind—and besi 
scarcely possible that Henry would yet b 
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him and his rifle for our defence over night.” 


-| ti them horses myself.” 
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it | ciation. 


or| It was pleasant to watch the early springing of a 
1e | passion which can give so much of rose-color to the 
id | gloomiest spots in life. More than once Gerald so far 
laid aside his habitual reflectiveness as to join heartily 

n. | in their laughter; Leila, too, showed in her glowing 
in| features how truly she could rejoice with those that 
d | rejoice, though her own pathway had seemed thickly 
Jd strewn with grief and terrors manifold. Even old 
s- | Jose’s rigid fice relaxed, and he inquired of the happy 
vor | couple whether “ he should not go shoot them more 


ve | roast for waste in making sport.” 


bly “Solitary,” cried Long Bill, addressing Wayne by 
ie | his sobriquet of the diggings. “It’s the safest name 
for me to ondertake,” he said, in an aside to Gerald. 
‘Very well,” responded the latter aloud, “if you 
he | choose to call me by that name you need not apologize. 
ce | I remember not fancying it at first, as doubtless do 
you; I remember, too, thinking better of it after a 
it- | little—discovering that dignity ina mining garb was 
ts 


not quite the thing.” 


to | way.” 


.ve Then there came a little interval of silence, such as 
« I} will sometimes fall suddenly upon the liveliest group. 
We need not inquire what were the several subjects 


& 


of thought, but with Leila it was poor George. 
w, “T understood you, Mr. Moreley, 
es | brother in his last illness had one especial friend.” 


n; | of rapid signals passed between Gerald and M. 


ile | ed any reply. 
ut | if he’d been that.” 


ut | eyes fixed on the speaker. 

“No, he left right away after George left.” 

in- | die?” 

er “He didn’t die, no. He left there for some other 
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| mines 


3 and I never heerd from him from that day to 


ue | this. He didn’t seem to be decided where he was 


i—| going exactly.” 
‘p| _ “Doubtless then we may never meet this person, 


we | Bernard,” Leila said. “Yet his kindness will not go 


“Yet I would have liked,” said Emille, “to have 


“It shows how numb a feller 0’ my sizo can be,” 
said Long Bill, springing up the rocks, “ not ttt seen 


There was no cause for alarm, however. The ani- 
mals Were soort found carefully picketed in a fiyor- 
able spot. At the same timie the report of the Indian’s 
rifle was heard, the first report was quickly followed 
by a second; when it was concluded that the guide 
only sought to further serve the party by providing 
them a supper—which conclusion proved altogether 
correct. Ina little time he appeated with a supply 
of excellent game, which Gerald took in hand, and 
,| Presently had made fit for the palate of an epicure. 
a| Don William and the fair Emille were absolutely 
a | like two children at a picnic, as they sat side by side 

in the firelight, eating from one another’s fingers, and 
a| telling by turns merry little anecdotes; now in her 
n| language, of which he understood little or nothing, 
e | nevertheless, was pleased all the same; now in his, in 
'- | which happily she was not so skilled as to be in the 
s. | least aware of any lapses in grammar and pronun- 


“Nicknames is vulgar things enough—that’s so!” 
ng | admitted Long Bill. “They wears away like fever- 
‘| @/ Nagur, a8 a country becomes civilized. One thing I 
ig | remember about my blessed mother is what she said 
about nicknames like ourn—Solitary and Long Bill. 

yu | Says she—‘ There’s nothin’ guages the mind of a per- 
er | Son or a community,’ says she, ‘ more certainly than 
the disposition to give nicknames. It’s low,’ says she, 
‘it’s low.” Now Inever give you your name of Soli- 
on | tary; but I’ve used it, and that maybe’s as bad. As 
for me, I forgit sometimes as how I has adecent name. 

| d. | and I know it’s cause I’ve fell into this ere low sort o 


that my young 








‘ng | Unrewarded.” 
"dd “ Virtue is Its own reward,” was all Wayne could Say. 
Ww “True. Still it would have been an infinite satis- 

faction to let this generous soul know there are some 
it to appreciate his deeds, Mr. Moreley, be kind enough 
le, | to tell me whatever you can concernin 
friend.” 


g George’s 
| 
‘in 





“ There isn’t very much as occurs to me,” the other 
responded. “He was a youngerly man—about like 
one of us here, as to that—seven-and-twenty or 
7 | 80. Quite a decent sort ofa feller everyway. We 
‘ vo | thought him rayther peculiar in his ways; but no 

| one as see how he took to nussin’ that sick young 

,ou | stranger, and how the little chap was made comfort- 

ut | able by it to the last, in mind as well’s body, ever said 

ey | anything about peculiarities afterwards. They jest 

che | dried up on the subject, and said in looks, if not in 
| words, that the Englishman was a good feller,” 


«| aa ‘ : 
Xe | Englishman?” exclaimed his more immediate 
| stener with a slight start. 
id)“ Yes, miss—say that’s anyways strange?” 
| “ ae 4 } sas 
' Tsuppose not. You have all nationalities here.” 


Nevertheless, she spoke abstractedly and seemed to 

le | muse. 

or} To Wayne it was a moment of the most intense 
| anxiety, Ah! the contradictions of th 


Bie , : at strangest of 
a | a mechanisms, the human heart. He had thought 
ly | in all sincerity that he wished not to win the love of 
a! Leila Marston; yet he had seen their fitness for one 
| another with passionate delight. He had charged 
en, if ever he attempted 

rother; yet for the uni- 


ill | himself with guilt before heavy, 
it | to be more to her than a bi 
verse he would not have heard her say that she was 


She sat with slightly bowed head, and eyes fixed 

de | on the ground as she spoke. Unseen by her, a series 

; oreley, 

iis | ending in a nod of the former, ere the latter attempt- 

th . “There was one as the little chap learnt to love 

like a brother—one as couldn’t ha’ done better by him 

‘ir. “Ts he still at the mines? O, if I could but have 

‘t- | seen and thanked him,” said Leila, with sad, earnest 

ad “Notas he lett. My brother’s benefactor did not 
‘° 
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utterly and unchangeably indifferent to Gerald 
Wayne, knowing him to be the man. 


hideous present, purporting to have been written by 
him and containing an explicit declaration of his sen- 


Wayne had never so much as dared contemplate such 


} 


living pulse—a something corresponding to the | 


takes shape in words. 


letters, and caused others to be substituted to please 


' 


hand. 
“ Brother,” speaking softly, and laying her hand in 




















that of the supposed Bernard, “ you and I are much 
indebted to Englishmen.” 

“ For George’s sake,” he said, not knowing how to 
reply. 

“Not for his alone,” and he felt the small hand 
grow tremulous in his. ‘ Bernard,” she proceeded, 
almost overmastered by her feelings, “ I forgot—no, I 
meant not that, but I omitted to tell you that a young 
English gentleman, a passenger in the Cashmere, was 
. very kind and very devoted to father at the time of 
| the disaster and during the rest of the voyage. When 
we are again alone, I may tell you all. But, O! I 
* could not—” 9 
; She hid her face in a bosom hardly less agitated 
| than her own, little dreaming, however, the cause of 
| that agitation. 

“ Brother,” she resumed, struggling with her emo- 
. tions and presently looking up with a faint smile, “ we 
will write the names of these two generous benefac- 
tors side by side in our hearts, will we not? Mr. 
Moreley will you give me the name of George’s 
friend?” 
| Her professed brother again nodded slightly in 
response to the keen questioning glance of Long 
Bill, and held his breath. 

“ O yes, well, the man’s name was Gerald Wayne— 
that’s what his name was. But you must ha’ heerd 
it, Miss Marston; he writ you, as I knows, the next 
day after George died, and sent George’s letter in 
his’n, eh?” 

But Leila had heard only the name. 

“ Gerald Wayne! Gerald Wayne!” she uttered in a 
ery, her breathless listener could not tell whether of 
pleasure or of pain; “brother, it is the same—the 
very same. He was sent surely to be the benefactor 
. of our household!” 














CHAPTER XXI. 
A SUSPECTED HEROINE. 
“Midl Forck, Sundy. 

“DEAR FREND:—having a few lesur moments, I 
seet miself to lett uno that Iam wel, and hop these 
lynes will fine yu injawin’ the same grate blessins. 
I got bac heer saf and found the mins and miners ol 
rite. iregret tusaive heerd nothin asyit from that 
Scoundril gorum, he ma be ded, and if so, it saves us 
all trubble. ishall keepe mi visule orgins peeld but 
at pressent I only mentshun his naim becos I node 
yude expeck that the fust thing there is something 
kwite distink from this subjeck that I fealit my dewty 
to rite to you aboute, and i worn yu tu bee corshus if 
yu wishe tu git at thetruthe. ileav yu To gudg how 
the report reecht me up Here and yit is nuze to yu 
down thare at least I expeck so. it wont take yu 
longe tu gess nuther. Noe I shan’t call the naim ov 
hur ime goin to charg with rong doin yule understan 
me without that so it wunt bee nesserry. the yung 
ladey you and i thot nigh an angil is tuther sort: 
Nou don’t flair up and wonte tu blowy mee, ionly tell 
whot was rit to me lass nite, and what Isa tu u is 
woch. yis yu ma deepende shele bare wochin. go 
doun the streat towardz the whoff abowt 9 or Ten any 
eavin and see wot yule see. 

“ ures Trewly, Lone BU.” 

This letter, delivered to the address of Gerald Wayne 
at San Francisco, occasioned as may be imagined, 
considerable surprise, not to say consternation. 

Our friends whom we left at the mountain camp, 
passed the night there in safety, and next day de- 
scended tothe valley, the three horses serving to 
convey the females and Wayne, while Moreley and 
the guide went on foot. At the Indian town they 
parted with Jose, who sold them a couple of horses 
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“ Perhaps not,” Wayne replied, “ for if these friends 


“Solitary and me have urgent business to attend 


The keen-sighted villain who had intercepted their to,” replied Moreley, significantly. 
Leila, however, gratefully accepted the proffered | sounded, he left the chamber which he had occupied | to-day and tell him all. Poor Henry! thus have 
himself, had not failed to discover enough to rouse in hospitality. After this, the two young men consulted all day, and took the course he had been directed. | ended all his schemes uf wealth in the Eldorado. 
him the bitterest jealousy. Why Miss Marston in together as to the measures to be taken for bringing | It was but another attempt to elude thoughts that | 
California should so resolutely forbear to name her Gorham to justice; when it was agreed that Long | were preying upon him. 

' father’s friend, was to Wayne a mystery, and one he Bill should return to the mines as if nothing had 
: could not venture to explore. Yet as he listened to happened; while the other, who had taken quarters 
the conversation that was passing between herself | at a public house, was to remain quietly in town until 
and Moreley, he could but believe a crisis was at his friend was heard from. 


From that hour Wayne grew ill, but without ac- 


knowledging his malady, inasmuch as it had noname. 


He was still Bernard Marston to Leila—her brother; 


equally impossible. 


the most charming of her sex. 


was her ruling emotion. 


the woman whose love he must never possess. 


mood, “ have you ever been in Australia?” 
He answered in the negative. 
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yet her delicate instincts must have perceived a 
change. The mask, which during the excitement in 


His state of mind was reducing him to a skeleton. 
The miseries of a life had culminated in what should | tains, was yet without a shepherd and a fold. For 
have been its sweetest, holiest-delight—his love for | Leila’s sake a little longer,” he said, and stayed his 
Leila Marston. God’s first best gift to man, Fate had | feet, where another step might be into the jaws of 
denied him; then, as if to tantalize his heart with the | destruction. 

full knowledge of his isolation and wretchedness, had 
thrust upon him the guardianship of this the loveliest, 


He had seen that her devotion to him was daily | footfalls and a low-toned conversation met his ear; 
increasing and almost without bound. Sometimes | and two figures, amale and a female, arm-in-arm 
indeed he half feared she suspected either the decep- | hurried by. He repelled the suggestion that the 
tion he had practised with respect to their relationship, 
or that something in his life had been so amiss as to | was already in his mind, that the outline and the 
make him stand before her a guilty outcast. She | gate had seemed to be hers. Yet like a shadow he 
would blush while she begged him to come to her | stole after the pair. 

oftener, and half shrink from him when he pressed 
on her cheek the kiss which woud not be familiar | heard a knock, and seen a door opened. A light 
like a brother’s, but was reverential enough almost to | flashed out for an instant; in that instant the female 
have been bestowed on an image of the Madonna. | half turned, revealing to her spellbound lover the 
He had seen her regard him when she believed herself | face of Leila Marston. Only a minute or two had 
unobserved, with a kind of bewildered awe—a tender- | passed, when another couple, more reckless it would 
ness as near pity as love; and perhaps the former | seem, and less timid of being seen, walked down the 


Of himself as Gerald Wayne, she had never spoken | like manner gained admittance at the same unin- 
to him since the night in the mountain camp, when 
she was betrayed by surprise into naming his name. 
Whatever the secret which had sealed her lips on that | the house a succession of female shrieks, followed by 
subject previously, it had power with her still; nor | suffocating groans. Wayne rushed toward the door, 
had he the right or the courage to inquire into it, | but when he reached it the sounds had ceased; there 
however much he might wonder at her silence. At | was a commotion and flashing of lights within for a 
times hé rightly connected this mystery with the man | few moments, then all was silent as before. 
who had wrought the Marstons so much evil; nor 
did his conjectures end here; but they were all un- 
spoken by him who might not seek to know more of 


“ Bernard,” she said to him one day, in thoughtful 


“I wish,” she rejoined, then checked herself blush- | Persons, one only of whom was in female garb, came 
ing and laughing; but again sincerity had sway, and | forth. What had become of the other, and was it 





OUR UNION. 


undertake the voyage, even if he wished. No, I shall | which as a brother he should have been familiar, was | n 
discover them at length, I have not a doubt—only, 
The letter which Leila had received along with the | she repeated, “it is so unfortunate.” 


| 


| suspicious and confiding as herself. Again, the time | going to say? I think I know; was it not this—‘or 


| was at hand when it would be known to her and to | e 


were found to-day, I should set my brotherly edict | others, that they did not bear the relationship to one 
timents, was, as the reader understands, a base forgery. | against your going to them. The couch of sickness | another of brother and sister; ‘and she might have 
must now dispense with your ministrations awhile, | her wounded delicacy, and the world would have its {I 
a declaration; at the same time, there had been in | or there will be another victim to be ministered unto. | say. 
their last interchange of correspondence, @ warm | The wonder is that you are still alive.” 


There was still another reason, no less valid. It | I have feared, too, that th’s zestlessness willlead him 
“And I shall take you both to my own little villa,” | were but a vain mockery to look on her fair face and | to put out into the world again in search of change 
glances by which present lovers often interchange | interposed Emille, “where you shall rest and be 
mutual confession of love, long ere such confession refreshed. Is it not so, Don William?” 


| 
| 


| mand himself not to love Leila Marston. | mad. 


No serious thought of obeying the letter’s injunc- | 
| tion had crossed his mind; yet when nine o’clock | 1 


In the vicinity of the wharf the streets were desert- | 


or fed. 


fully practised forging ,a correspondence. 


No life is so poor, however, that it may not minister 


and laid them down in his pathway to be succored 
by him—the last, a lamb wandering on the moun- 


With cooler pulses and calmer brow for this last 
thought, he stood leaning against the old hulk of a 
vessel, meditating a return to the hotel, when rapid 


latter was Miss Marston; it was, he said, because she 


Without stirring from his place he might have 


dark street, wheeled into the darker court, and in 


viting portal. 
An hour elapsed, when on the still air issued from 





CHAPTER XXII. 


A DARK SUBJECT LIGHTED. 


THE earliest beam of dawn just streaked the east, 
when the door of the house softly opened and three 


| in jeopardy of being discovered, even by one so un- | could not helpthat. But what more was it you were 


| This sameness ill suits such a rover as he has been. 


| figure and hear the music of her voice daily, yet com- | and excitement. If Bernard forsakes me, I shall go 


How dreadful have been his sufferings! I could but 
| feel relief when all was over.” 


ed, for the reason that their dark purlieus were | pillars giving out perfume on the dewy air. Suddenly 
unsafe to the traveller at that hour. Enormous rats | one who had followed the pair through the darkness 
were the only pedestrians besides himself; and so | and early twilight, sprang upon the steps before 
numerous were these, and so bold, they pushed about | them, cutting off their way of ingress. A slight 
his feet like the domestic cat, expecting to be caressed | scream from cach, then Leila tried to conceal her 
face from those disapproving eyes, while Emille in 
For the first time as he passed along, the thought | her male attire went down upon her knees, be- 
occurred to him, what if the letter were a decoy of | seeching: 

which it was assumed, had been found irksome and | Gorham’s—the man who heretofore had so success- 
often embarrassing, now became quite intolerable. 
He could not, he dared not, frequent her society; and | probably it might be, he said—but what then? The 
yet tocontinue so near and deny himself that pleasure, | poor man without money is not careful of his pocket- 
was nothing short of torture. Leave her till at least | book. The life, barren of all that makes life dear, 
she was secure against the machinations of her enemy | need not be wary of assassins. 

he could not—every principle of honor and manhood 
forbade it; and to divulge his secret and lay bare his | somewhat to the life of another. And wonderful was 
heart to her before the day of final farewell, seemed | it, how Providence had brought one after another, 


Quite | Say, Don Bernard, you will not tell him of me?” 


not a cerious affair, I can easily convince you that it 


reaching both hands towards him, she said with a 
look of childish longing: 

“Why don’t we go, Bernard? I want to go.” 

“Jt is a rough country for delicate feet,” he replied; 
“even more so than California. If you desire to 
travel, there are other parts of the world would be 


Leila who was missing? None could have satisfac- 
torily answered the questions, until having pro- 
ceeded a Short distance toward the principal part of 
the town, they separated, one of the men going in 
one direction, and the remaining couple turning 
toward the villa. 


found more agreeable.” 


tell. 


person so disparagingly referred to. 





satisfaction. 


it could not be ascertained whither. 


want me by her side; no less a necessity would have 


the case has turned with poor Henry.” 


New England the day before. 

“ I do not believe it,” she said, “they would never 
have left the country without hearing from me, or so 
much as leaving a letter behind—and besides, it is 
scarcely possible that Henry would yet be able to 





taken me from a friend’s place in their season of | 


“No doubt,” she said, briefly, and there the subject | ton, appearing to continue a conversation hitherto 
ended; but not long afterward he remarked that her | ¢@ Tied on in whispers, “I hardly can make him 
eyes had a far-off look—whether the spirit gaze was | Seem abrother—he is so different trom what I could 
on “dear New England,” as she was wont to call the | have supposed—so different from George; but then, 
home of her childhood, or on Australia, he could not | he is older, and we have been separated so long. 


It was under these circumstances that the expected | by nature.” 
communication from Moreley was received. Of course 
its purport staggered the recipient greatly. He could | in the same suppressed key. 
not misunderstand that his friend’s correspondent | so soon forgotten the mountain trail!” 
in San Francisco was Emille, or that Leila was the 
A variety of | joy to have found my long lost brother! But, doubt- 
emotions, chief among which was indignation, quickly | less, such another scene I shall never be called to | 
took possession of his mind. If this subtle Mexican | pass through, wherein he could show himself a hero | 
and received the reward of his services with eminent | girl had wearied of acts of friendship and turned | unfaltering; but the small manna of daily love I shall | 


7 don’t know,” murmured the voice of Miss Mars- 


I’m afraid, though, he is not particularly affectionate 


* How can youthink so?” returned her companion 
“Surely you have not 


“Indeed, no—nor ever shall I! What surpassing 


1e come and be his nurse? O yes, I am sure he 


Ise he has some trouble of mind.’” 

“ Precisely that.” 

“O, ifhe would but let me share it! But recently 
have feared he was merely moody and discontented. 


“But how canI so selfishly think and speak of 
nyself, forgetting poor Alice! I must see my brother 


They had reached the piazza, its vine-wreathed 


“Such a plight! Don’t let Don William hear of it. 


“ Before making promises, I must hear confessions,” 
returned Gerald, earnest yet smiling. “If this is 


might have been so.” 

“Dear brother,” Leila repHed, “it was all my 
fault. You will forgive me, Lamsure you will, when 
you know all.” 





[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Signs. 

These were introduced into England from France, 
in the reign of Edward III., and they became so gen- 
eral that nearly every shopkeeper in London had 
one displayed outside his shop. Great ingenuity was 
exhibited in the invention of signs calculated to 
prove most attractive to the passer-by, and large 
sums of monéy were expended in this species of ad- 
vertising. These signs were not affixed to the house, 
but were placed on posts, or hung thereon on hinges, 
at the edge of the footpath. So largely did these 
increase that they absolutely obstructed the free cir- 
culation of air, and are supposed to have been among 
the causes of the frequent epidemical disorders in 
London. They also materially aided the spread of 
conflagrations; and on these grounds were after- 
wards forbidden to be displayed, on pain of a penalty. 





Brass. 

The use of brass is of very great antiquity. By the 
early Greeks it was made with an earthy substance, 
an ore of zinc called Cadmia, from Cadmus, who first 
taught the method of impregnating copper with it. 
The Romans for a long time held brass in great 
esteem. The ancient Britons were acquainted from 
the remotest periods with the use of brass, and had 
even brass foundries established among them, by 
which they minted money and fabricated weapons 
of war. What the ancients generally termed brass 
was, in reality, bronze, a compound of cépper and 
tin. In 1563 a patent was granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth for the manufacturing of brass, properly so call- 
ed, which is a compound of copper and zinc, 





Steel. 

The invention of steel is of great antiquity, as the 
Eastern sword-blades, especially those of Damascus, 
attest. A curious custom prevailed among the Celti-- 
berians in Spain, of burying the iron in the earth, 
that the baser part «* it might, as they supposed, be 
cenverted to rust; and then forging what remained 
intv swords and other sharp instruments. The 
method of casting steel was brought into England 
from Germany in 1720. 





false informer and secret foe, she should find that | meed all my life.” 


When the four arrived in San Francisco, as they did | Leila had stilla friend to care for her. Long Bill, 
in due time, a fire had occurred in the town where | shot in both eyes by Cupid’s arrows, might if he chose | women do. Whether brothers or husbands, they are 
Leila had left her friends, and caused their removal, | credit unquestioning whatever she chose to affirm; | more reserved; yet they may love all the same.” 
but for him, all the senoritas under heaven could not | dlaus dual Wactae nde tt unseen es aces oh 
«How unfortunate!” Leila exclaimed. ‘Alice will | have shaken his confidence in the perfect purity of | me. What miner could be content to work a mine : I OFO EDEN: & mere 


| heart and lite of Leila Marston. 





“Men, it is said, do not show their feelings as 


“That species of love would not be all the same to | 


| forever Which yielded nothing, even though all the | 


His first impulse was to remove Leila at once from | diviners in the world should assure him the gold was | 
afiliction. Only to think! I cannot even know how | the lovely villa wreathed in verdure and bloom, and | there, deep beneath his reach? If what you say is 


take her under his own immediate brotherly protec- | true, I will have little todo with the other sex, or | 


In answer to further inqniries, she received the | tion on the sterile sands of the town. But the plan | they will break my heart.” 
information that the Onslows had re-embarked for | had some strong objections. He was not yet ready | 

to put off his disguise; and this being s0, every mo- | a sob. | 
| ment in her presence was dangerous. She was 


| 


continually speaking of home to him, of Boston and | her companion. ‘Don Bernard is doubtless sadly 
| its people, and all their early associations; and he, | fatigued; indeed he must be somewhat ill, or—* 
| unable to conceal his ignorance of many facts with | **Should he get very ill, do you think he would let 


| 
| 


Her remarks were begun spiritedly, but ended in | 


* Your heart is too sensitive, poor dear,” returned | 


| 





| showed no signs of leaving off, said, “I will now 


Poor Name for a Girl. 

At a time of great excitement in this country, 
growing out of our political relations with France 
and Great Britain, a man in Vermont named his 
daughter Embargo, whereupon it was observed that 
“so long as she retained that name, all commerce 
with her would be prohibited.” It was suggested 
that the name might have been given ironically, for, 


willingness to be taken. 


A plain Judge. 

The following characteristic anecdote is related of 
Lord Thurlow. He was one day hearing an appeal 
case in the House of Lords, when a Scotch advocate, 
who had been speaking for a considerable time, and 


proceed to make a few remarks on the seventh 
point.” “No, ’'m —~ if you do,” said his lordship. 
“T adjourn the hearing till Monday,” He then took 
up his hat and rushed out of the House, 






“Come to this seat in the porch then, and let us 
talk over the matter. I have received a letter which 
you shall hear.” 

He extended his hands to both ladies, but Emille 
shrank away, saying: 

“Let me go to my dressing-room only for five 
minutes—I will be back to you in that time,” and 
she disappeared inte the house, while Leila accepted 
the seat, leaning wearily on Gerald’s arm. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union. 
BY THE SEA. 


>] 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 
From her great south chamber all the day, 
The red, red sunlight slanted down 
To the glint of waves in the inner bay, 
To the long low marsh, and the ridges gray, 
And the shining spires of the distant town, 
Lonely and scorched lay the winding road, 
Coiled like a serpent along the shore; . 
The hot white sands in the noonday glowed, 
And the blue tide ebbed, and the blue tide flowed, 
Over the bar with a rush and roar. 


She watched the rose at her window bloom, 
And she watched fits dead leaves wither and fall; 
The ghostly twilight crept into the room— 
Into its silence, and dust, and gloom, 
And the faces frowned from its pictured wall. 
But still she looked to the long white strand, 
And still she looked to the wide gray bay, 
And tarned the ring on her wasted hand, 
When the first star shone o’er the dreary land, 
With lips too pallid and cold to pray. 


The glimmering sails lay, white as snow, 
Down all the lines of the low blue coast; 
A sea-mew screamed on the rocks below, 
And the fishers’ boats went gliding slow, 
Each through the mist, like a wandering ghost. 
And where the thick masts hugged the shore, 
Above the hum of some lonesome bee 
Tn the garden thistles, the salt wind bore 
The songs of the sailors up the shore, 
To that pale, sad lady from o’er the sea. 


Sighing, she listened, with finger-tips 
Wreathed in her long hair, heavy and brown; 
And sighing, knelt with those pale cold lips, 
And eycs still fixed on the passing ships, 
And the gray road winding beyond the town; 
But still no sign of his coming sail, 
And still no step at the lonely door; 
But the poplar shook in the ocean-gale, 
And the winds tramped in with a weary wail, 
Across the waste of the lone lee-shore. 


She saw the last brown swallow fly 
From the thatch above her, and far away 
Fade into the gray of the seaward sky, 
With one tall mast, that glided by, 
To the rush and roar of the outer bay. 
And the shadowy fingers in her hair, 
Like streaks of moonlight, one by one, 
Told over the threads of silver thera, 
And the white face smiled through its wan despair, 
For the watch and the waiting almost done. 


O, the thistle died, with the garden rue, 
And hushed was the hum of the lonesome bee; 
Heavy with storm the coast-lines grew, 
And sharp the equinoctials blew 
Across the reefs of the windy sea! 
Then, through that great south chamber beat 
Vague echoes ever from night till morn— 
Vague echoes ever of hurrying feet, 
In the fierce sea-rain, and the stabbing sleet, 
And the boughs of the poplar stripped and torn. 


But the stars looked in, and saw no more 
That pale, sad stranger from o’er the sea; 
And he who came to the lonely door 
At last, found nought on the silent floor 
But one shadow, cast by the poplar-tree. 
Dead was the spark of the altur-stone, 
And the hoarse waves jibbered in mournful call; 
Nothing was left where the starlight shone, 
But shadow and silence—and, all alone, 
One white face turned to the darksome wall! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
VERVAIN’S NEW YEAR. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


CHAPTER I. 
ALONE. 


In the chilly St. Nicholas weather, Vervain Hall sat 
alone in her chamber. The room had no fire, but she 
was unconscious of the cold. Huddled in a crimson 
shawl, she was crouched upon the floor by a low win- 
dow, her blue eyes looking vaguely out upon the 
snowy streets. She was alone, but for the dog which 
lay in her lap—an Italian greyhound, who kept nest- 
ling and whining, in chilly discomfort; but Vervain 
did not heed him. “‘ Hush, Juba!” she had said once, 
but she had said it unconsciously. She was very | 
dreary and sad. Life, always hard, looked less worth 
the living than ever, that day. 

It was the old story of tender hopes castdown. She 
thought that she had loved and lost her lover, and 
since she had no friends and no home, and was then 
in the early struggles of her profession, it was no won- 
der that life seemed a wearisome thing to her. 

It was twilight, and soon the light came out in the 
city. Her eyes watched a certain point, and pretty 
soon she saw shine the light she was watching for. 1t 
was in Georgia Armand’s boudoir. She knew then 
that Marmaduke Roche was expected—would come 
there that night. Happy lovers!—and she was alone. 
She thought, with inexpressible bitterness, of Georgia 
Armand’s face—rose-leaf lips and cheeks, hair as gold 





figure stood before her as she had seen it last, clad in | go to Lake Lomond, who did not know how to feel the |“ Yes.” 
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crimson Thibet, diamonds clasping the soft white lace 
at the throat, the face, smiling, happy, turned towards 
the door, where Duke Roche made his entrance. How 
bright Duke’s faco had been! He had not seen her— 
Vervain—at all. 

Well, she had no right to think of him now. He 
would soon be Georgia Armand’s husband. She rose 
suddenly, and went to the table. A pacquet of letters 
lay there, She lighted a taper, loosed the ribbon, and 
burned the letters, one by one. They were Duke’s 
communications, sent from Rome, where he was 
studying, three years before. They all commenced, 
Little friend,” and were kind, brotherly letters— 
nothing more. She might safely have kept them— 
they Were valuable for their intelligence and their 
counsel—but she did not choose todo so. She burned 
them, every one, and the ribbon with them, Then, 
with along breath, she looked about the room. Its 
white walls looked ghost-like in the dim light, and 
the bed, the table, and the easel pushed back against 
the curtain of a window, seemed only as shadows. 
“O, if I could only goaway awhile!” she murmured, 
The greyhound crouched at her feet, whining. She 
took him up, pressing her cheek against his silken 
head, and stood, thinking. She understood herself 
tolerably well. She knew that she was not going to 
die because of this balked passion; but in spite of the 
utter uselessness of serrowing, she knew that in the 
place so full of associations of Duke Roche, her weak- 
ness would overcome her, and she would suffer weari- 
somely. She wanted to go away, for a while, at least. 
A sudden thought came. She expected to go to 
England, some time, and now was the time. She had 
relatives there, who would pay her expenses, if she 
would but visit them. Yes, she would go—she and 
Juba—and her sorrow must be turned off to take care 
of itself. She would do all she could to be rid of it. 
And a week later, this young girl went alone, on board 
a Liverpool packet, and set sail for England. Her 
possessions were stored against her return, her rooms 
given up, and she was utterly homeless—yet not 
unhappy. The sea-breezes blew hope into her heart, 
and roses into her face. 


CHAPTER II. 
PASSION PAST. 


AND what did she do in England? The strange 
place seemed to give her a new life. She was situated 
at Clitheroe, by the mountains, and near the river. 
Existence here was glad and free. More than she had 
deemed it possible, she seemed to leave her sorrow 
behind her. Before the place had ceased to be weari- 
some in winter, the spring came—sweet English May, 
with violets, birds, and hillside grasses. She sketched 
from the hills, gathered daisies in the valleys, and 
drove to the seaside, happy through every May and 
June day. 

It was in June that the first episode of her romance 
came. One afternoon, when she was out rowing, she 
saw a carriage rolling slowly along the river road. 
She paid no special heed to it, until she suddenly 
perceived that it had stopped. Then she looked more 
attentively, and saw Duke Roche spring out, and 
come down to the water’s edge to greet her. She shot 
her boat into a cove, and stepped ashore. 

“Why, Vervain—how came you here?” he asked. 
“ By various steamers, rail-cars and coaches,” she 
answered. 

“‘Of course; but I am so surprised to meet you. So 
you have come to England, at last? Well, it will do 
you good. You will paint better when you go back.” 

**] think so.” 

He sighed, as if he were weary. 

“ You are staying at your uncle’s?” 

“Yes.” 

“Come to the carriage, and see Georgie—my wife 
now, you know. We have been in Scotland.” 

She went with him to the carriage. Mrs. Duke 
Roche raised herself from the cushions, to say a few 
courteous words to her husband’s friend, or protege, 
as she was pleased to term Vervain. She did not 
quite understand the past, but it did not matter. 
Vervain asked nothing of her, nor of her husband, 
now. 

“J wish you had been at Lake Lomond with us, 
Vervain,” said Roche, some green memory in his 
headas hespoke. “ I wish—I wish you had,” dreamily. 

* You were not alone?” 

“No; but Georgie does not care for scenery. She 
wants to be in London. We go there soon.” 

* Will you not visit me at my uncle’s?” 

“We sball not have time,” said Mrs, Roche, who 
somehow seemed inexpressibly wearied. 

“No, we shall not have time; I am sorry,” said 
Duke. “ Vervain,” suddenly, “ when you go back to 
America, let me know. We return very soon.” 

“ Yes.” 


That was about all. Duke re-entered the carriage, 


| and it ground slowly out of sight, while Vervain went | 


down to her boat. It rocked gladly on the shining 


trembled, nor did her heart ache. It felt light and 


meant, she hardly knew. She did not know then— 
not until long years afterwards—that true love is 
always mutual, and that from her passion for Roche, 


bright look had gone out of his face, but that might 
be because he was tired. Yes, she would like to have 
been with him at Lake Lomond, but not with her 





as lupins, and sea-blue eyes. The slight, graceful 


there, for she did not care for scenery. Noone should 


water. She stepped in, with a long sigh ‘of relief. , 
The passion was past. She had not blanched nor | 


free. Truly, she was not at all unhappy. What this | 


she had fallen back upon herself, and rested well ; 
there, being so true. But as she rowed back to the 
town, she wondered if Duke was happy. A certain 


worth of the place. She was sttre that Dttke did. 
Her eyes grew very thoughtful. The boat pulled 
easily up to the town, As she went, the sky hung 
| low and blue, the breeze broke the tide into silver 
| ripples, the children played at quoits upon the banks, 
'and laughed merrily. After all, life meant much, 
| very much, Nothing could be so bad as a false mar- 

riage. She moored her boat, and stepped lightly 
| ashore; her heart seemed singing. She was free, un- 
| contaminated, and the sun shone. The passion was 


| passed, and her heart was at high festival, with youth | 


| in her life, and fame before her. So ended what we 
call first love. 





CHAPTER III. 


THB ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION. 


SIx years had passed, and the :night had brought 
one of New York’s best art exhibitions. It was St. 
Nicholas weather again; the skies were lowering, the 
ground sleeted, the wind cold; but with what altered 
eyes did Vervian Hall see the twilight gather! Richly 
robed, she was waiting in her comfortable rooms for 
the carriage; for she had pictures at the exhibition— 
two. 

It was a sort of trial night for her. Many other 
pictures of hers had been exhibited and sold, but into 
these she had thrown herself so strongly, that she 
viewed them as her living expressions; the people 
who criticised them, must criticise her; for had she 
not been drawn with the mist from the bosom of 
“Loch Lomond”’ to the waiting clouds above?—had 
she not lain in the clover as the child of “Midsummer?” 

The assembly met. Many exhausted people re- 
treated early in the evening, from what they pro- 
nounced a “horrible jam;” but it was a meeting of 
beauty and intelligence, surpassing anything of the 
kind before known. The sides of the room were lined 
four-fold with gazers. In the centre of the hall, the 
crowd swayed and chatted. 

In the midst of the hum and glitter, Vervian Hall 
stood near her pictures. A friend was with her—a 
gentleman from Edinburg. He had said of her 
Scotch picture, “Our own Jamison could not have 
done better.” Now she waited to hear what others 
would say. 

“By heavens, Winchester—here’s genius! Look 
here!” 

She overheard the exclamation, and turned to see 
the speaker. A friend touched her arm. 

“Verney,—the most magnificent patron in New 
York! My dear, your fortune is made.” 

Vervain looked at the man. He was rugged of brow, 
keen of eye, profuse of gesture. He stood before 
“Loch Lomond,” talking with his friend, and gesticu- 
lating like a madman. 

“ He can afford to be odd,” said the friend at her 
elbow. ‘“ He is worth two million.” 

As they were pressed back by the gathering crowd, 
Vervain saw a hand offered her. She raised her eyes 
to the face of Duke Roche. 

* Let me say what I think of ‘Loch Lomond,’” said 
he. ‘ You have said fur me, in that picture, what 1 
never could have said for myself, and I thank you.” 

She bowed, her face growing summery. 

“ You saw it when you were in Scotland, I know.” 

His face darkened. 

“ Yes,” he said, briefly. 

Others pressed around her, with congratulations. 





“Why shouldn’t I love you?” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately. ‘ You are the most noble and beautiful 

' woman I ever knew. Vervain, I cannot bear this 
| suspense any longer! Tell me if you can love me?” 

She looked pale and distressed. ' 

“Tam very sorry,” she began; but he struck in in 
| her pause: 

“Don’t speak, I beg, until you are sure!” 

| “T am sure,” she said, gently. ‘I do not love 
| you.” 

“ But you have given the matter no thought,” he 
| said, agonizingly. 

“Mr. Henderson,"a woman does‘not need to think 
what there is in her heart. In love the truth always 
asserts itself. Iam more sorry than words can say, 
to give you pain, but I do not love you.” 

* Let me wait?” 

“ Dotnot, I beg of you. It will be utterly useless, 
and only cause fresh pain.” 

John Henderson was not a lover to be easily dis- 
couraged; but Vervain Hall was a woman who so 
evidently knew herself, that he had no hope of her 
changing her mind, after she asserted that she was 
sure of it. His distress was so evident, that she tried 
to comfort him. 

“Mr. Henderson, I know you, and trust you, andI 
want to tell you a part of my life. Six years ago, 
when I was hardly eighteen years old, I experienced 
what is called a first love. It was misplaced. What 
I suffered for three months, I can never describe. 
For a period, I honestly believed future {happiness 
impossible to me; but time has taught me better. I 
have been, and am still happy; and I wish you could 
believe, as I believe, that love is only that which 
ensures happiness—brings the content and trust 
which your passion of to-day does not afford you. If 
you are worthy of love, you will know it, some time; 
meanwhile, do not grow weak over this feeling, I beg 
of you, and risk your chance of knowing what love is.” 

Her words affected him little then, but long after- 
wards, truly in love with a little Scotch lassie, he 
remembered them, and acknowledged them; true. 
But utterly despairing of winning Vervain, he set 
sail for Aberdeen, the next week, very wretched and 
desponding. Vervain worked on, patiently, thinking 
of his passionate face, and wondering what Fate had 
next in store for her. . 





CHAPTER V. 


OFF FOR THE WARS. 


ONB day a rumor reached Vervain that Georgia 
Roche was dead, and the report was soon confirmed. 
It was followed by the announcement that Duke had 
gone to England. Vervain wondered if he would 
again visit Loch Lomond. 

He was gone a year. When he returned, Vervain’s 
famous picture of ‘‘ Rose Lake” was on exhibition. 
He went to see it, one New Year’s day, before he had 
seen her. 

It was strangely mellow, y and p ful 
The blue of the sky was warm, the banks of wild 
roses were reflected in the edge of the polished lake; 
the boy, fishing, was tanned with months of sunshine, 
and was half asleep in the locust shade. In a sandy 
nook, in the foreground, two golden plovers were 
nestled; and upon the sunny side of a rock, one 
could see a great, velvety yellow bee, reposing on 
some plushy mosses. Though richer and more vari- 








It was a night of triumph. She had earned her hap- 
piness, and she enjoyed it. And when the hall closed, | 
and her carriage came, and she was finally alone, at | 
midnight, there was no dissatisfied under-current in | 
her heart. She was thankful and glad of her triumph. 
It had been hardly earned, and was her owu—her own | 
first assurance. She had made no vow to live for | 
fame, ignored or fostered nothing in herself’ which | 
should render ambition her idol, but this was a re- 
ward for well-doing in the lite God had given her. 
She took it gratefully. Neither exalting nor under- | 
rating it, it never proved to be a Dead Sea apple. | 
She slept little that night, but it was not because of | 
exaltation or excitement. The face of Duke Roche | 
haunted her. He had altered greatly in six years— | 
was not at all what he had been—but she knew little | 
of his life. She saw him only in public places; his | 
home was at the other end of the city. He had 





CHAPTER IV. 





HENDERSON, 


| | 
| JOHN HENDERSON wasone of Vervain’s best friends. 


| They had met in Scotland, whither she had travelled 
| before returning to America, six years previous. 
What his motive was in coming to America, she did 
not suspect, until after the exhibition. Hecame into 
her studio the next day. She, busy with her pencil, 
looked up, and greeted him cordially. He was flushed 
and uneasy. 

* Vervain.” 

Well?” 

‘Will you talk with me a little while?” 

She put down her pencil, and came to the window 
where he was. 

“ Vervain, do you know why I came to America?” 
he asked. 

‘*No, Mr. Henderson.” 

“ Because I loved you.” 

She colored slightly. 

“You are surprised?” 


| 
} 
| 


ous in tinting, it had the same spirit as ‘‘Loch Lo- 
mond.” Through it he slowly read Vervain Hall’s 
heart. 

She had left her easel, and stood by the window, 
the next day, at twilight, when he came in. Perhaps 
he was hasty, but he went to her, and told her the 
truth—that he loved her. He waited for her answer. 
It came, cool and gentle: 

**T do not want another woman’s husband.” 

It was a strange answer, but he understood it. A 
spasm of pain went over his face. 

“ Vervain, you do not know,” he said. “ But I can 
wait.” 

She did not forbid him. He left her. The next 
day he sent her word that he had enlisted, and went 
away without seeing her. If he had seen the pallor 
of fear which came into her face when she knew that 
he had gone to war, he would not have left New 


changed for the worse—was moody, unsocial, careless | York with such a wretched heart. He did not dream 
in his habits; and he seemed no longer ambitious. | jow she struggled with herself—how she prayed for 
He worked, but with little spirit; and what this great | him—for them both. 

change boded, she could not tell. | 


| He fought like mad, leaving life to God’s chances. 
| In one year, he was in five hard battles. In one, a 
| musket-ball ploughed his cheek. He smiled grimly, 
| saying: 
| “At least, she will never call me handsome again.” 
But his blood was pure, and the wound healed and 
| the scar disappeared. Again he was in the field. 
Before the next call to arms, he had a presentiment 
| that, in the next struggle, he would come near the 
| gates of the “ beautiful city ’—perhaps enter in. It 
| Was an inexpressibly strange feeling, but it brought 
no fear. He cared nothing at all for life, unless— 
; Hishour came. ’Mongst the roar of cannon and 
the smoke of battle, he fell, shot through the shoul- 
| der. He lay all day. The noise of the fight surged 
| away into the distance, as the army retreated over 
| the plains. With the sky above him as red as if it 
| reflected the blood of the field, he lay and thought of 
his disaster. Would he live? The place was so still 
| that he could hear the blood drip from his shoulder. 
As the twilight grew, the terrible thirst of the 
wounded soldier came over him. O, how gladly 
would he have bartered life for one draught of cool 
water! He lay upon his back, and looked up at the 
bright stars in the black sky. Gradually he grew 
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delirious, and repeated one hame over and over 
again—* Vervain, Vervain!” 

There came a time, when he seemed coming out of 
agreat, gray distance, He journeyed leagues and 
leagues, with ever before him a glimmer of rest and 
comfort. At last he opened his eyes, and found him- 
self upon the white bed of a hospital, A homely, 
tender woman bent over him, arranging his bandages. 
He looked at her with faint, clear eyes. 

“Am I going to die?” 

“No. You stood the operation very well.” 

His arm was gone. He lay still, thinking of it, 
through a long forenoon, Then he spoke to a young 
lady, who was writing letters for the soldiers, 

“ Will you write a word for me?” 

She wrote at his dictation: 

“Tam in the hospital, with one arm, Will you 


come? DUKE. 


When the letter had gone, he lay still again, look 
ing through the open window at the bay shrubs an 
the rank vines loading the acacia trees. Would sh 
come? The flashing of an oriole in the jasmin 
vines, and the song of a robin in the lindens, seeme 
to say that she would; but the sighing wind and th 
murmur of the river whispered that she would not 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE. 
THE studio was deserted. The easel, holding 
picture of green pools and white water-lilies, wi 
pushed back into the shadows. Some drapery w: 
crushed behind a chair, a glove lay on the floor; tl 
place was quiet. Vervain had gone to Washingto’ 
She went slowly up the alley, between the rows 
white beds, holding her hand hard upon her brea: 
as if to still the tremble of her heart. Blanched a 
fevered faces turned towards her, sick eyes watch: 
her creep softly to a bed at the end of the ward, 1 
was asleep. She knelt down, gazing at his terril 
pallor, and the pinched look of his features. 
««O, my love, my love!” she murmured, full of } 
great fear. 
He smiled in his sleep, uttering somethi 
inaudible. 
“O, Duke, don’t die until you know that I k 
you!” she moaned. 
He heard the words, in a half dream. He ope: 
his eyes slowly, saying: 
“Vervain?” 
“Duke!” 
He looked into the pained depths of her eyes. 
“It’s not a dream, then?” he murmured, 
“Terribly, terribly real!” she answered. 
“But I shall live,” he said, and closed his « 
again. 4 
But, unaccustomed to sickness and death, the » 
he had was terrible to her. She prayed as never 
fore in her life, as he sank to slumber again. 
agony which tortured her that first day, she n 
knew before. But the next morning he was be: 
He could talk, could hold her hands in his one h., 
could return her kisses, given in the twilight. 
in a month he was discharged from the service, 
went home with her. And this is the story w 
satisfied her heart, told in the little studio, the 1 
before New Year's day: 
“T was very young, you know, when I met Ge. 
Armand. She fascinated me with the delicate, : 
liant beauty for which she was famed. Thoug! 
has been my wife, 1 must speak freely now. 
coquetted with me until she nearly maddened n). 
thought I was very happy for a while, but m) 
grew distorted, somehow ; I could not please her, 
be true to myself. We had not one taste in con 
—not a sympathy alike. I thought, sometimes, 
she had no generous sympathies. At least, she 
nothing for home, love, or nature. Her whok 
was in society. On our wedding-tour, Scotlan 
‘ugly’ toher. She was not content, until she: 
go to London. There she wanted to go to Pai. 
explained to her my circumstances, and told he 
it was not possible for me to give her a fashiv. 
season at Paris. She was angry, and from th 
to the day of her death, we were at discord. 
knows I tried to be patient and kind, but bet. 
had been married a year, all affection I had 1 
her died. She was not good—nothing like » 
true woman should be. For want of exciteme 
drank wine—drank intemperately—and my 
died before it was born. At this, she express 
joy. God forgive me, but I think that I hat 
after that. I cannot tell you all the misery, t- 
tions and despair of those six years; but I sure: 
dearly for the folly of my youth’s passion. 
Vervain, in my utter solitude and deep de: 
loved you. I have cried like a child, with the : 
ness of my sore heart, but nothing could hay. 
more hopeless than my thoughts of you. ( 
died, at last. I did my duty by her. I have: 
to reprove myself with. I took immediate acd) 
of an offer to go to England, and select som: 
ings. There I saw Loch Lomond again, 
brought you yet nearer to me. Still I did 
hope. 

“1 came back. Immediately I saw you 
Lake.’ The scene waited—serene and pur 
showed me your heart, by 4 revelation. 1 
you; you gave me a repulse which made 1 
you better yet. Butl did not feel able to 
you then, and I went away. I knew, if 5 
mine, that I should not lose you. Ah, 0 
have not!” 

The winter sunshine streamed into the litt 
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” 
y shouldn’t I love you?” he exclaimed, pas- 
ly. “You are the most noble and beautiful 
IT ever knew. Vervain, I cannot bear this 
se any longer! Tell me if you can love me?” 
wked pale and distressed. ' 

n very sorry,” she began; but he struck in in 
Ise 

n’t speak, I beg, until you are sure!” 

um sure,” she said, gently. “I do not love 


. 


t you have given the matter no thought,” he 
gonizingly. 

’. Henderson,"a woman does‘not need to think 
there is in her heart. In love the truth always 

\»:) 8 itself, Iam more sorry than words can say, 

' ‘ you pain, but I do not love you.” 

‘ ot me wait?” 
‘not, I beg of you. It will be utterly useless, 
uly cause fresh pain.” 
n Henderson was not a lover to be easily dis- 
ged; but Vervain Hall was a woman who so 
ntly knew herself, that he had no hope of her 
' ing her mind, after she asserted that she was 
fit. His distress was so evident, that she tried 
nfort him, 
‘vr. Henderson, I know you, and trust you, andI 
to tell you a part of my life. Six years ago, 
» I was hardly eighteen years old, I experienced 
is called a first love. It was misplaced. What 
‘red for three months, I can never describe. 
period, I honestly believed future {happiness 
ssible to me; but time has taught me better. I 
been, and am still happy; and I wish you could 
ve, as I believe, that love is only that which 
es happiness—brings the content and trust 
': your passion of to-day does not afford you. If 
‘re worthy of love, you will know it, some time; 
while, do not grow weak over this feeling, I beg 
‘1, and risk your chance of knowing what love is.” 

' rv words affected him little then, but long after- 
's, truly in love with a little Scotch lassie, he 
mbered them, and acknowledged themj true. 
utterly despairing of winning Vervain, he set 
or Aberdeen, the next week, very wretched and 
ynding. Vervain worked on, patiently, thinking 

's passionate face, and wondering what Fate had 
in store for her. . 





CHAPTER V. 
OFF FOR THE WARS. 


8 day a rumor reached Vervain that Georgia 
e was dead, and the report was soon confirmed. 
\s followed by the announcement that Duke had 
to England. Vervain wondered if he would 
n visit Loch Lomond. 
was gone a year. When he returned, Vervain’s 
us picture of ‘‘ Rose Lake” was on exhibition. 
po to sve it, one New Year’s day, before he had 
er. 

was strangely mellow, y and p ful 
blue of the sky was warm, the banks of wild 
~28 were reflected in the edge of the polished lake; 
»0y, fishing, was tanned with months of sunshine, 
was half asleep in the locust shade. Ina sandy 
‘,in the foreground, two golden plovers were 
led; and upon the sunny side of a rock, one 
dl see a great, velvety yellow bee, reposing on 
> plushy mosses. Though richer and more vari- 
in tinting, it had the same spirit as “Loch Lo- 
i.” Through it he slowly read Vervain Hall’s 
t. 

‘e had left her easel, and stood by the window. 

next day, at twilight, when he came in. Perhaps 

vas hasty, but he went to her, and told her the 
h—that he loved her. He waited for her answer. 
ime, cool and gentle: 
1 do not want another woman’s husband.” 
was a strange answer, but he understood it. A 
sm of pain went over his face. 
Vervain, you do not know,” he said. “But I can 
i 
he did not forbid him. He left her. The next 
he sent her word that he had enlisted, and went 
ty without seeing her. If he had seen the pallor 
sar which came into her face when she knew that 
had gone to war, he would not have left New 
k with such a wretched heart. He did not dream 
vy she struggled with herself—how she prayed for 
i—for them both. 

.le fought like mad, leaving life to God’s chances. 
me year, he was in five hard battles. In one a 
sket-ball ploughed his check. He smiled grimly 
ing: r 

‘At least, she will never call me handsome again.” 
sut his blood was pure, and the wound healed and 

sear disappear Again he was in the field. 
fore the next call to erms, he hada presentiment 
t, in the next struggle, ke would come near the 
es of the “ beautiful city ’—perhaps enter in. It 
san inexpressibly strange feeling, but it brought 
fear. He cared nothing at all for life, unless— 

lis hour came. ’Mongst the roar of cannon and 
smoke of battle, he fell, shot through the shoul- 

He lay all day. The noise of the fight surged 
ay into the distance, as the ariny retreated over 
plains, With the sky above him as red as if it 
lected the blood of the field, he lay and thought of 
disaster. Would he live? The place was so still 
it he could hear the blood drip from his shoulder 
the twilight grew, the terrible thirst of the 
unded soldier came over him. O, how gladl 
uld he have bartered life for one draught of oe 
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again—“ Vervain, Vervain!” 


a great, gray distance, He journeyed leagues and 
leagues, with ever before him a glimmer of rest and 
comfort. At last he opened his eyes, and found him- 
self upon the white bed of a hospital. A homely, 
tender woman bent over him, arranging his bandages. 
He looked at her with faint, clear eyes. 

“Am I going to die?” 

“No. You stood the operation very well.” 

His arm was gone. He lay still, thinking of it, 
through a long forenoon. Then he spoke to a young 
lady, who was writing letters for the soldiers, 

“Will you write a word for me?” 

She wrote at his dictation: 


“Tamin the hospital, with one arm. Will you 
come? DUKE.” 


When the letter had gone, he lay still again, look- 
ing through the open window at the bay shrubs and 
the rank vines loading the acacia trees. Would she 
come? The flashing of an oriole in the jasmine 
vines, and the song of a robin in the;lindens, seemed 
to say that she would; but the sighing wind and the 
murmur of the river whispered that she would not. 





CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE. 


THE studio was deserted. The easel, holding a 
picture of green pools and white water-lilies, was 
pushed back into the shadows. Some drapery was 
crushed behind a chair, a glove lay on the floor; the 
place was quiet. Vervain had gone to Washington. 

She went slowly up the alley, between the rows of 
white beds, holding her hand hard upon her breast, 
as if to still the tremble of her heart. Blanched and 
fevered faces turned towards her, sick eyes watched 
her creep softly to a bed at the end of the ward. He 
was asleep. She knelt down, gazing at his terrible 
pallor, and the pinched look of his features. 

“0, my love, my love!” she murmured, full of her 
great fear. 

He smiled in his sleep, 
inaudible. 

“0, Duke, don’t die until you know that I love 
you!” she moaned. 

He heard the words, in a half dream. He opened 
his eyes slowly, saying: 

“ Vervain?” 

“Duke!” 

He looked into the pained depths of her eyes. 

“It’s not a dream, then?” he murmured. 

“Terribly, terribly real!” she answered. 

“But I shall live,” he said, and closed his eyes 
again. 

But, unaccustomed to sickness and death, the look 
he had was terrible to her. She prayed as never be- 
fore in her life, as he sank to slumber again. The 
agony which tortured her that first day, she never 
knew before. But the next morning he was better. 
He could talk, could hold her hands in his one hand, 
could return her kisses, given in the twilight. And 
in a month he was discharged from the service, and 
went home with her. And this is the story which 
satisfied her heart, told in the little studio, the night 
before New Year’s day: 

“TI was very young, you know, when I met Georgia 
Armand. She fascinated me with the delicate, bril- 
liant beauty for which she was famed. Though she 
has been my wife, I must speak freely now. She 
coquetted with me until she nearly maddened me. I 
thought I was very happy for a while, but my life 
grew distorted, somehow; I could not please her, and 
be true to myself. We had not one taste in common 
—not a sympathy alike. I thought, sometimes, that 
she had no generous sympathies. At least, she cared 
nothing for home, love, or nature. Her whole soul 

was in society. On our wedding-tour, Scotland was 
‘ugly’ toher. She was not content, until she could 
go to London. There she wanted to go to Paris. I 
explained to her my circumstances, and told her that 
it was not possible for me to give her a fashionable 
season at Paris. She was angry, and from that day 
to the day of her death, we were at discord. God 
knows I tried to be patient and kind, but before we 
had been married a year, all affection I had felt fur 
her died. She was not good—nothing like whata 
true woman should be. For want of excitement, she 
drank wine—drank intemperately—and my child 
died before it was born. At this, she expressed her 
joy. God forgive me, but 1 think that I hated her, 
after that. I cannot tell you all the misery, tempta- 
tions and despair of those six years; but I surely paid 
dearly for the folly of my youth’s passion. And, 
Vervain, in my utter solitude and deep despair, I 
loved you. I have cried like a child, with the tender- 
ness of my sore heart, but nothing could have been 
more hopeless than my thoughts of you. Georgia 
died, at last. I did my duty by her. I have nothing 
to reprove myself with. I took immediate advantage 
of an offer to go to England, and select some paint- 


uttering something 


delirious, and repeated one name over and over | and showed the summer picture upon the easel—the 
green pools, the water-lilies, the hovering June sky. 
There came a time, when he seemed coming out of | Vervain had stolen to his breast, but she did not 
speak. 


“Sweet face—how bright it is!” he said, at last. 
“Of what is my darlfmg thinking?” 

“Of my New Year,” she said; but he knew that 
she meant of all her life. 





OUT-AND-OUT GLUTTONS. 

A case of self-destruction, singular at least as to its 

cause, occurred in the suburbs of Paris, recently. 

The unfortunate suicide was a stone-digger, named 

Ferdinand P——, aged twenty-four, a native of Lyons, 

who was afflicted with what medical men call bulimy, 

or insatiate hunger. His earnings being altogether 

insufticient to satisfy his enormous appetite, though 

he ate scarcely anything but bread, his fellow-work- 

men used to contribute to his support; but, wearied 

with thus burdening his friends, and worn out by 

his suffering from the presence of tenia, which ag- 
gravated his hunger, he at last came to the desperate 
resolution of hanging himself, and succeeded in 
effecting his purpose. The annals of medicine record 
many instances of this disease, both in ancient and 
modern times; but the most remarkable case of late 
years was that of a woman named Anne Denise, 
who died in Paris only a few years since. This 
unfortunate person was afilicted with bulimy from 
her infancy, and while still a young girl, used to 
devour as much as ten poundsof bread daily. Though 
not in indigent circumstances, she was twice arrested 
for stealing bread to satisfy her hunger. She was at 
length admitted into the Salpetriere, and placed 
under the treatment of Drs. Esquirol and Amusset, 
but to no purpose, for she left the Salpetriere as 
voracious as ever. Her hunger varied in intensity; 
at ordinary times she could manage with twelve 
pounds of bread per day, but for three or four months 
of the year she would eat from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds, and for ten consecutive years her appetite 
was greatly aggravated in spring. On one occasion, 
when she had thought of keeping Good Friday as a 
fast day, she ate more than thirty pounds of food in 
twenty-four hours. Asshe advanced in years, her 
appetite became depraved, and she took a liking to 
grass and flowers, especially butter-cups, of which 
she would gather and eat an immense quantity. To 
relieve the colics caused by this unnatural food, she 
used to drink brandy, of which she became inordi- 
nately fond, and at last died after taking a whole 
litre at once. When on her deathbed, and unable to 
take food, she begged her sister to come and eat near 
her; and her last words were, ‘Since it pleases God 
that I shall eat no more, let me at least have the 
pleasure of seeing you eat.” It is a remarkable fact, 
that on a post-mortem examination her stomach was 
found to be exceedingly small, while her liver was 
unusually large, and all her other viscera quite 
sound, and of normal size. 





FEMALE SOLDIERS IN DAHOMEY. 

Captain Burton, who visited Dahomey in 1863, 
states the following curious facts: 

“There are two ethnological particulars in Dahomey 
which require notice—the corporeal duality of the 
king, and the precedence of women overmen. The 
monarch is double, two kings in one. The king has 
two courts, masculine and feminine, and the high ofti- 
cers in both courts correspond in name and dignity. 
The fighting women are not de facto married to the 
king, but it may take place at his discretion. The 
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CAN SOMETHING BE DONEP 

The large number of Masons in this country, their 
eagerness for information, and the rapidity with which 
the Order is increasing, is the only apology that we 
have to offer for forming a ‘‘ Masonic Department ” in 
our NEW FLAG OF THE UNION. We intend to make 
it as interesting and instructive as possible—we shall 
request brethren in different States to communicate 
with us and forward articles of worth and information 
in regard to all that appertains to the Blue Lodge, 
Chapter, Council, or Encampment, and while we shall 
be thankful for favors from those in remote parts of 
the country, we will not fail to be grateful to brethren 
near home tor such matter as will interest the true 
lovers of Masonry. 

During the past six years the number of Master 
Masons has increased at a most extraordinary rate, 
some of our Boston Lodges balloting for as many as 
twenty candidates at one regular monthly meeting, 
and we have heard of even that number being accept- 
ed, the initiation occupying two evenings, attended 
with much labor and great tatigue to the officers of 
the Lodge, while the patience of the few members who 
remained to witness the ceremony was entirely ex- 
hausted befure the close. 

Masonry is something that is intended to benefit 
mankind. It is intended to break down the pride and 
pomp of humanity, so that all who belong to its sacred 
Order can meet on a level, the poor man as good as 
the rich man, yet no better unless his virtues are more 
conspicuous than the brother who can boast of his 
wealth. Masonry is elevating, pure in its tendencies, 
and were its sacred laws but regarded with that rever- 
ence which the founders of the Order had a right to 
expect, the world would feel its influence more strongly 
than it does at the present time. 

But we spoke of the arduous duties of the officers of 
the Boston and New England Lodges, and for their 
sake and the sake of the Order, we hope that a stop 
will be put to the manner in which men are admitted 
to the secrets of Masonry. We complain that-such is 
the pressure at times that due care is not exercised by 
the various committees in their examinations, and 
Masons should consider that an unworthy brother is 
liable to bring discredit upon the whole fraternity. So 
much work is now performed in some of the Lodges 


Deputy Grand High Priest—R.. E.. John Kirk- 
patrick, of Downieville, re-elected. 

Grand King—k.-. E.’. Charles Marsh, of Nevada, 
re-elected. 

Grand Scribe—R.°. ¥.*. Wm. A. Davis, of Columbia, 
re-elected. 

Grand Treasurer—R.". 
San Francisco, re-elected. 
Grand Secretary—R.’. E.’. Lawrence C. Owen, of 
San Francisco, re-elected. 

Grand Captain of the Host—E.’. Gitbert Lanphier, 
of Yreka. 

Grand Royal Arch Captain—E.°. John W. Harville, 
of Todd’s Valley. 

The names of many of these companions will be 
readily recognized by our readers, or those well posted 
in Masonry. 


i. Philip W. Shepheard, of 
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THE SEASON OF FESTIVALS. 


The close of the year and the commencement of 
another is the time for festivities among all classes 
of society, and especially with Masons. The lodge 
elections and installations afford opportunities for 
social gathering, that are being improved to a much 
greater extent with every revciving year. The labors 
of the closing year are appropriate!; celebrated and 
fresh elasticity is communicated to the designs for 
the future by a moderate enjoyment of such occa- 
sions, especially when, as is now becoming fashion- 
able, the wives and sweethearts are invited to partici- 
pate; but it is to be desired that such festivities 
should be more intellectual than gastronomical, that 
they should be improved to make known the charac- 
ter and designs of the Fraternity rather than for the 
purpose of distributing a cert... quantity of things 
good to eat or drink. While there is a great lack of 
knowledge among our friends about Masonry, there 
is, we are happy to observe, a disposition to seek for 
instruction and a willingness to receive the basis for 
a favorable opinion of us, which should be encouraged 
by the communication of such fects and illustrations 
as may tend to place us in the light we are entitled 
to. Masonic banquets proper need improvement, there 
is, generally speaking, too much banquet, and too 
little Masonry. Our national idea of cooking is shock- 
ingly crude and inartistic. Our semse of hospitality 
crops out in profuse demonstrations as to: quantity, 
but is terribly at fault in the matter of quality. Let 
the reader casi his eye along the table the first time 
he finds himself at a banquet, and if he be observant, 
he will see meat enough to pall the appetite of a 
regi t of Z I hes of venison, Barons 
of beef, immense turkeys, make the common saying 
about groaning tables a literal fact, while as a general 
thing nine out of ten of the guests have already dined 





aves; 





that there is not the slightest chance for members to 
become better acquainted, to exchang' tid 
perform some acts of friendship. In fact, all that is 
social and fraternal is lost, for hard work has usurped 
their places, and brethren no longer seek the lodge- 
room for recreation and an agreeable hour, spent with 
profit to all who attend. 

_Let us put a stop to the rapid manner in which we 
are making Masons. We do not object to the size of 
the Order, but we do object to the manner in which 
committees sometimes perform their duties. Let us 
have more deliberation, less work, and therefore more 
brotherly love. 





—eereeeeem> 


George Wingate Chase has just issued a neat volume 
entitled as above, and a “ Masonic Dictionary and 
Manual of Masonic Law,” the latter contained in the 





Amazons affect male attire, especially when in uni- 
form. There is nothing savage or terrible in their 
appearance. When young, they are compelled to 
dance, to take violent exercise, which renders them 
somewhat lean. As they advance in years they grow 
in weight, and many of them are subjects for the 
treatment of Mr. Banting. The soldiers are not divid- 
edintoregiments. There are, however, three distinct 
bodies. Theking generally pays distinguished stran- 
gers the compliment of placing them incommand. I 
had this honor, but was not entitled even to inspect 
my corps. In 1863, I saw all their women troops 
marching on service out of Kann, and a careful com- 
putation gave a grand total of 2068, but of these one- 
third or one-half were unarmed or half armed. 
“The last grand customs were performed in Novem- 
ber, 1860, by the present sovereign, in honor of the 
manes of his father. The horrors of the rite were ex- | 
aggerated with ridiculous adjuncts. It was reported | 
that the king floated a canoe and paddled. himself in | 
a tank full of human blood. The report arose from | 
the custom of collecting the gore of the victims in | 
pits about two feet deep and four feet in diameter. | 
The yearly customs form continuations of the grand | 
custom, and periodically supply a departed monarch 
with fresh attendants in a shadowy world. During | 
my second visit, forty men were put to death. I pre- 
sume an equal number of women were sent to the 
next world, but if so, the execution took place within 
the palace. The men were all criminals and war cap- 
tives. No innocent Dahomian is ever killed on these 








ings. ‘There I saw Loch Lomond again, and it 
brought you yet nearer to me. Still I did not dare 
hope. 

“I came back. Immediately I saw your ‘ Rose 
Lake.’ The scene waited—serene and pure, and it 
showed me your heart, by a revelation. I came to 
you; you gave me a repulse which made me know 
you better yet. But I did not feel able to convince 
you then, and I went away. I knew, if you were 
mine, that I should not lose you. 
have not!” 

The winter sunshine streamed into the little studio, 


occasions, and the king imprisons those accused of 
| capital offences. It is not at the customs that the great 
| loss of life takes place. As in the city of Great Benin, 

and at Thomasi, the capital of Ashanti, almost every 
| day witnesses some deed of blood. Whatever action, 
| however trivial, is performed by the king, it must be 
reported to his sire in the other world! A victim, 
almost always a war captive, is chosen, the message | 
| is delivered to him, an intoxicating draught of rum | 





I heard of only one case where the victim objected | 
} to lose his life.” | 


former, being much smaller. These neat volumes 
| should be in the hands of all true Masons, or those 
| who desire to be posted in Masonic light. 

Sr. Joun’s LopGE or Boston.—At the regular 
| communication of St. John’s Lodge of Boston claiming 
| to be the oldest Lodge in the United States, the tollow- 
| ing named brethren were elected otlicers fur the en- 
suing year: Theo. H. Emmons, W. M.; William H. 
| Kent, S. W.; James R. Pickett, G. W.; Thomas 
| Lyford, Treasurer; Solon Thoruton, Secretary. 
| St. John’s Lodge now numbers some 280 members. 
| Full large enough for comfort. 





Ah! when shall we three meet, like them 
Who met last at Jerusalem? 
| ‘Though three there were, yet one is not; 
He lies where Cassia marks the spot. 


| 
| MASTER MASON’S ODE. 
| 


Though poor he was, with kings he trod; 
Though great, he himself knelt to God. 
Ah! when shall those restore again 

The broken links of friendship’s chain? 


Behold! where mourning beauty bent, 
In silence o’er his monument, 

And wildly spread in sorrow there, 
The ringlets of her tlowing hair. 


The future sons of grief shall sigh, 
While standing round in mystic tie, 
And raise their hands, alas! to heaven, 
In anguish that no hope is given. 


Then whence I come, or whither go, 
Ask me no more, nor seek to know; 
Till three shall meet, to form like them, 
The Grand Lodge of Jerusalem. 





GRAND OFFICERS ELECTED. 
The annual election of officers in the Grand Royal 


Ah, my love, I | follows it, and he is despatched in the best of humors. | Arch Chapter of the State of California resulted as 


follows: 
Grand High Priest —M.-. E.*. Isaac Davis, of Yolo. 


and | 


“THE FREEMASON’S POCKET LIBRARY.”—Brother | 


| and can do little more than go through the motions. 
| How much better to have lighter dishes prepared in 

European style, a moderate supply of light wine, a 
| brother at the head of the table who understands 
| himself, and another at the foot similarly posted, a 
few brethren here and there who can and will sing, 
and a few who can and will talk, not vapid platitudes 
borrowed from the vocabulary of mutzal admiration, 
but something calculated to instruct, to reeall our 
duties, to encourage the zealous, to arouse the luke- 
warm to elevate the intellectual above the merely 
physical, and then these will be a symposium worthy 
of the institution, a season of mental refreshment 
that will be a pleasant variation from the routine of 
labor, and that will leave a sweet savor in recollection 
worth more than all the beef that was ever roasted. 
We commend this subject to committees charged with 
the preparation of festivals, to Masters and Wardens 
who expect to preside at them, and to the Craft 
generally. 


ws 





A MASONIC INCIDENT. 


Edward Livingston was a zealous Free-Mason, and 
| in his Life a passage from She of his addresses as 
| President of the Louisi Lodge is introduced for the 
| sake of the anecdote connected with it: “* My brethren, 

have you ian your hearts? Do you find there 
| no lurking animosity against a brother? Have you 

had the facility never to have cherished, or are you so 
| happy as to have banished all envy at his prosperity, 
| all malicious joy at his misfortune? Hf you find this 
| is the result of your scrutiny, enter with confidence 
the sanctuary of union. But if the examination dis- 
covers either rankling jealousy, or hatred long con- 
cealed, or even unkindness, or offensive pride, I entreat 
you, defile not the altar of friendship with your 
unhallowed offering ; but, in the language of the Scrip- 
ture, ‘ Go, be reconciled to thy brother, and then offer 
| thy gift.’ ’”” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by the sudden 
movement of two of the audience, who rushed into 
each other’s arms. They were real brothers, who had 
quarrelled, and had not been on speaking terms for 
several years. ‘No triumph at the bar or tribune,” 
| said Livingston, ‘could be worth the satisfaction I 
felt at that moment.” 


~~ 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





MASONIC CHARITY. 

The Masons of the city of New York have taken 
initiative measures to supply the poor of the Sixth 
Ward of that city with coal at cost. With the consent 
of the Common Council they propose to erect sheds on 
the little square at “Five Points” to accommodate 
their enterprise. 





What in me is dark, 
Tlumine; what is low, raise and support; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.—Milton. 
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{Written oe The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ASTROLOGERS. 


BY HENRY AMES BLOOD, 








She was the fairest of those fair 
Young village girls you meet, 
At whom you almost rudely stare, 
To know what looks so sweet. 


That day was brightest of all days 
That flash and flame above, 

When first I chanted prayer and praise 
In the temple of her love. 


O, precious boon! No greater can 
t The moon or stars bestow, 
j Which angels dream of, but which man, 
Lost man, can only know. 


That day from her pure presence forth 
In ecstacy I went; 

Alas! I knew nor south, nor north, 
For strange bewilderment. 


And thus it was my fate to meet,— 
Dear Lord! could I forget 

The very name o’ the ’cursed street 
Where those vile men I met?— 


Those dim-eyed, ancient wanderers, 
Those men without a home; 

Those wicked, mad astrologers, 
All travelling to Rome? 

Their faces were as pale as death; 
Their eyes were wan as woe; 

Like poisonous vapors rose their breath; 
Their hair fell white as snow. 


Like holy altar-flames reversed, 
Their beards fell to their knees; 

Their limbs were lean, as if accursed, 
And crook’d like stumps of trees. 


They neither spoke nor moved, but rolled 
Their stony eyes on me; 

At first I trembled, then grew bold, 
And spoke right merrily: 


** Now, by your crutches’ double horn, 
And by your crescent shoon, 
T'll swear Endymion would have sworn 
You came down from the moon.” 


Curst be the very air which made 
The words they uttered then; 

Thrice rusty be the squeaking spade 
That buries all such men. 


“Since man first lied, or first betrayed 
Frail woman with a kiss, 
Not one hath so deceived a maid, 
As you have done to this. 


“ And that is why the next-year rose 
Above her dust will bloom; 
And that is why the next-year snows 
Will drift about her tomb.” 


I seized the foremost by the beard: 

“ The devil was thy sire!” 

Shrieked I, but, ah! my hand was seared, 
As if by threads of fire. 


“Tf it were possible, and I 
Should e’er forget her smiles, 
What other step would Memory 
Permit along her aisles? 


“For if her beauteous neck and arm 
Are such as artists love, 
The graces of her soul would charm 
The very saints above. 
“ And if my vows to this fair maid 
Were false, then all the prayers 
That holy friars and priests have said, 
Defiled the altar-stairs.” 


Then, faint with rage, I swooned away, 
And fell upon the street; 

And when my sense returned, I lay 
Wrapped up in shrouding-sheet. 


Tall candles burned above my head, 
With dim and deathly glare; 

The bells had tolled, the prayers were said, 
They thought my soul up there,— 


Up there, where all in robes of light, 
She walks, and drops her eyes 

Down through the day and through the night, 
Whene’er my prayers arise. 


The churchyard is a dreary place, 
With sliding sand around ;~ 

Where briars and grasses white embrace 
Above each sandy mound. 

The iron doors are iron-barred 
Upon the tombs of stone, 

And when the rusty hinge is jarred, 
The dead folk seem to groan. 


You hear strange footfalls there at night, 
And rustling robes, that sound 

As if these dead folk, all in white, 
Were walking underground. 


I cannot bide her form should lie 
With those which do not rest, 

Because, I know, in upper sky, 
Her soul walks with the blest. 


O, when on my dead self shall ope 
Mine eyes, they shall discern 

Her, standing like Marmorean Hope, 
Beside a marble urn. 
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And then, when I am under pall, 
And under church’s ban, 

O, then she will forgive me all, 
As I forgive that man,— 


That wicked, mad astrologer, 
Who left no art untried, 

To make my true vows false to her, 
For whom saints might have died. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HOW THE YEAR CAME IN. 





BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

Our friend Snipe facetiously remarks that there 
would not be so free an interchange of ‘ the compli- 
ments of the season ” if the wish cost anything—for 
he observes that all asthmatical people, and all hav- 
ing ‘ bronchial tendencies,” or that breathe through 
respirators—when it costs an effort, nobody makes it. 

But we need a stopping-place every now and then 
in our journey, and the New Year is always pointed 
at as a sort of inn where we may halt, rebrush our- 
selves, and perhaps put on a change of apparel, and 
thus re-invigorate ourselves for the remaining way 
before us. We like the practice, only it gets abused 
now and then. 

There is Fleetwood—a kind of grumbler over the 
past. He is a defeated politician—his party is some- 
what “used up”—he lost some bets during the last 
election, and so he utters his Jeremiad with aloud 
lamentation about the last year—mourns over his 
country—says all the fire of patriotism is dying out— 
seems unreconciled to the loss of departed statesmen 
~—imagines we are all going to ruin, and though full 
of fleshly infirmities which remind him that he too, 
will soon join his Head leaders in that better country, 
yet that common fact seems to be far out of sight in 
thedistance. The New Year brought him no pleasure. 

There is Mr. Smallwood, the speculator. He is in 
a little better condition. The money market is 
* decidedly easier” and must continue so. Austra- 
lia opens rich—California continues to disgorge well 
—prices have an ‘‘ upward tendency ”—*‘ the margin 
still is large.””, Mr. Smallwood is full of hope—this 
year opened very auspiciously. 

Mr. Gunn, the capitalist, never felt better. He 
wished a happy New Year to everybody he met—and 
why? Why, mortgages were in good demand— 
dividends came quite up to his expectations—build- 
ing is going on with spirit, and enterprise always 
counts well in his pocket. 

And there is the Prospectus of what our numerous 
friends intend to do—all indicating a laudable and 
self-sacriticing devotion to their several occupations, 
and all the engaged corps of contributors are charged 
with flashes of wit, profound thought, or learned 
analysis, adapted to all classes and all wants. 

Now as the world is wagging on so beautifully, 
and everything is moving so harmoniously, why 
should there be any grumblers, croakers, and fret- 
ters to add to our catalogue? Yet Iam sorry to say 
we encounter some such. 

One man is fretting about the numerous “little 
bills ” that are flying about at this time. He scolds 
his family just twice a year about extravagance in 
dress, viz., in July and January—generally the 
hottest and the coldest days in the year. Butas a 
settlement generally is succeeded by so long a season 
of quiet, “‘madam and the girls” conclude that 
present wants must be attended to, and so they early 
commence on a new score. It is a way some people 
have, and they content themselves with the thought 
that finery cannot be dispensed with in lieu of such 
a censure semi-annually. 

And there is bachelor Ben, to whom the New Year 
opens all sunshine. The lady with a pretty foot sent 
him a pair of embroidered slippers, accompanied by 
a neat little note which is carefully laid away in a 
lock-up. Miss Billings, the heiress, made him a 
present of a set of toilet apparatus, and gave him a 
keen shot about shaving, which he considers a 
“‘leetle ” indelicate in a young lady to address toa 
gentleman. Yet the razor, brush, combs, and 
etceteras, are all so useful that they brought out a 
note on gold-tinted paper, and an expression—but, 
no matter—the bachelor means to be married this 
year, certainly. 

Miss Tibbs looks back upon the past year with 
peculiar complacency. During this period she has 
become engaged to such “a love of a fellow.” He 
has no particular business—is considered rich—goes 
every summer to some watering-place—will never 
expect her to labor more than a wax doll—admires 
her trills—goes with her daily to the confectioner’s— 
intends to marry soon and pass the honeymoon 
“abroad.” A “splendid” year awaits Miss Tibbs. 

Mrs. Mark has accomplished all she expected the 
last year. She has re-modelled her drawing-rooms, 
and added antique furniture—her darling son has 
become engaged toa charming girl. She feels less 
gloomy on account of her husband’s decease, and 
received a call from an esteemed gentleman on the 
morning of the opening year. Her mourning veil is 
decidedly in the way with her clumsy furs. She is 
happy in the future. 

And so we might goon sketching an infinite variety 
more who have begun the year variously, not one of 
whom, we fear, has taken an inventory of their 
internal condition. They have whitewashed and 
rubbed all the spots off the exterior dwelling—have 
been diligent in improving their complexions and 
apparel; but how many, I ask in kindness, have 
resolved to subdue all jealousy, envy, and evil speak- 
ing, determined to become purer within. 








Wiograpbical Portfolio. 
[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
(EARL OF STIRLING,) 


Amajor general in the continental army of the 
American Revolution, was born in the city of New 
York, in 1726. His father, James Alexander, was a 
native of Scotland, who came to this country in 1716; 
for some time he acted as Secretary for the Province 
of New York, and in 1720, he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Burnet, one of his Council, in which station he 
was continued for many years, and distinguished 
himself by his learning and great abilities. He died 
in 1756, leaving one son, William, the subject of this 
notice, and severaldaughters. Theson was educated 
at the best schools which the Province then afforded, 
having always the supervision and private instrnction 
from his father. He at first engaged as clerk in a 
mercantile business carried on by his mother, and 
afterwards as co-partner. The principal business ot 
the firm was supplying the king’s troops with cloth- 
ing and provisions. 

After serving for some. time in the commissary de- 
partment of the army, the zeal, activity, and military 
spirit he displayed in the discharge of his duties, in 
the field as well as in the camp, attracted the 
notice of the commander-in-chief, General Shirley, 
who appoirited him as aid-de-camp and private sec- 
retary. In this capacity he served during the greater 
part of the war, 1752—1756. 

General Shirley was recalled to England in 1756, 
accompanied by Major Alexander, to aid him in the 
settlement of his accounts, and to vindicate, by his 
testimony, the character of the general. He was ex- 
amined as a witness on his behalf, at the bar of the 
House of Commons, in April, 1757, and, by his evi- 
dence, contributed materially to the justification ot 
his friend and patron. Major Alexander afterwards 
published a pamphlet, vindicating the conduct ot 
Major General Shirley. 

From the encouragement he received from distin- 
guished statesmen and friends, holding high stations 
in the government, Major Al ler was ind d to 
lay claim to the vacant Earldom of Stirling. His 
father was known to be presumptive heir to the title, 
if not to the estates; but in consequence of his being 
involved in the political troubles of the time he left 
Scotland, he made no claim to the succession. The 
son was considered by many as the rightful heir to 
the title and estates of the earldom in Scotland, but 
he failed to obtain an acknowledgement of his claim 
by the government; but always after, among his 
friends, in England and this country, as well as by 
the commander-in-chief of the army, General Wash- 
ington, and the Continental Congress, he received 
by courtesy the title of Lord Stirling. He returned 
to America in 1761, and took up his residence at 
Baskenridge, New Jersey, and soon after, he was 
chosen a member of the Provincial Council, which 
station he held until the Revolution. 

In September, 1775, he was chosen colonel of a 
regiment of militia in New Jersey, and received his 
commission from the Continental Congress. In Jan- 
uary, 1776, Congress passed a resolve “that the 
alertness, activity, and good conduct of Lord Stirling 
were laudable and exemplary.” 

At the battle of Long Island, in August, 1776, the 
chief command devolved on Lord Stirling. After 
making a desperate resistance against the British 
army, he was surrounded, and taken prisoner. 
General Washington lost no time in procuring an 
exchange for him, and shortly after, he was enabled 
to rejoin the army. He continued with the army 
during its memorable retreat through New Jersey, 
to its winter quarters at Morristown. Here he was 
engaged in frequent skirmishes with the enemy; 
and was afterwards in command of the troops at 
Princeton, while General Washington himself fell 
upon the Hessians at Trenton. In February, 1777, 
Congress promoted Major Stirling to the rank of 
major general, and he was ordered to join the main 
army at Morristown. He commanded a division at 
the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778, where the 
British, under Sir Henry Clinton, retreated to New 
York. In October, Lord Stirling was ordered to take 
command of the troops stationed at New Jersey. At 
the opening of the campaign of 1779, he was ordered 
to the Hudson, and for his meritorious conduct at 
Paulus Hook, Congress, on the 24th of September, 
1779, ‘Resolved—that the thanks of Congress be 
given to Major General Lord Stirling.” 

In January, 1780, Lord Stirling was in command 
of the attack on the British at Staten Island. In 
1780, he was ordered to take command of the northern 
department, at Albany. On the first of October, 1781, 
he was in command of the army at Saratoga; and 
the next day had the pleasure of announcing to his 
troops the surrender of the British army under Lord 
Cornwallis, to General Washington. 

In January, 1782, Lord Stirling established his 
headquarters at Philadelphia, for the winter. Up to 
December, 1782, he was in command, when he was 
taken suddenly ill; the fatigue of body and mind, to 
which he had been subjected during his long military 
service, and his later command on an exposed fron- 
tier, brought on a violent attack of the gout, which 
soon proved fatal. He died at Albany, on the 15th 
of January, 1783, in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 








Brandy punches have a tendency to make the side- 
walk veryslippery. They also make one’s head heavier 
than his heels, and his purse lighter than cither. 





Much im Vittle. 

Recruiting is very active in New York, without the 
intervention of brokers. 

The New York money writers are confident no 
stringency of money will follow the new loan. 

Garibaldi’s yacht was bought in England for 3500 
dollars. 

Great activity is said to prevail in the New York 
theatrical market. : 

Well dressed men with small valises are closely 
watched in all large cities now. 

A lady in Germany, lately gave birth to four 
daughters at once. Her husband fled. 

Captain Winslow is to be feasted in New York 
city. 

The printers’ strike in Boston was a failure, most 
of the men going to work. 

General Neal Dow has resigned his commission in 
the army. 

A clergyman in Liverpool is under arrest for boil- 
ing a child to death. 

A farmer in Southboro’, Mass., has raised coffee 
this year. 

A boy in Gloucester, N. J., was torn to pieces by a 
bloodhound, recently. 

A nine hundred pound turtle was taken on the 
Maryland coast. 

The chimney sweepers of Paris are at present out 
on a strike. 

The Duke of St. Albans is about to marry a young 
lady who is heiress to £70,000 a year. 

Once more the North Carolina papers are calling 
for peace. 

In Pomfret, Conn., 400 feet of black snake were 
killed lately. 

The wheat crop of Ohio the past year, was about 
20,500,000 bushels. 

Five thousand persons perished by the cyclone in 
Calcutta. 

Speaking of coloring animals, an exchange thinks 
dying improves all dogs. 

The sultan has prohibited the Circassian slave 
trade. 

Maximilian has appointed ex-Senat 
ernor-General of Sonora. 

Now that Mr. Chase is appointed chief justice, let 
speculation cease. i 

One hundred and eighty rebel deserters are report- 
ed within our lines in one day. 

The tobacco growers of the country have held a 
council. It will end insmoke. 

They tell of a turtle in Springfield, that lived ten 
years without eating. 

It is intimated that General Webb has written his 
own diplomatic death-warrant. 

Egypt is looking up—raised one hundred millions 
of dollars worth of cotton last’ year. 

Louisville, Ky., papers tell of horse meat served 
there instead of mess pork. 

Within three months 1068 patents have been 
issued. 

One hundred planters in Cuba have petitioned for 
the abolition of slavery in the island. 

It appears that the amount of income tax collected 
during the last year, was $23,656,033 98. 

General Steele has been removed from his Arkansas 
command. 

It seems, from the returns, that some of our rich 
men have small yearly incomes, 

Some of the papers are calling for retrenchment. 
They wont be heard. 

They have killed several deer in Pocasset woods, 
this season. 

An elm was recently cut in Southampton, Mass., 
which was eight and a half feet in diameter. 

Somebody defines a telegraph operator as a man 
who lives exclusively upon tick. 

Quilp, who, as a public lecturer, dwelt upon atopic, 
has changed his residence. 

The London papers, without exception, are much 
gratified at Lincoln’s re-election. 

There are forty thousand Jews in the Federal 
army. 

The exact total from the New York Sanitary Fair 
—$1,180,091. 

It will cost a million and a quarter per mile, to 
tunnel Broadway. 

The oat crop has increased two millions of bushels 
for the present year. 

A hair-cloth company is erecting a $7000 mill in 
Pawtucket. 

The city of Philadelphia will begin the year 1865 
with a debt of upwards of forty-one millions of dollars. 

Married life too often begins with rosewood and 
mahogany and ends with pine. 
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DISCARDING CRINOLINE. 

A Paris letter says that crinolines are to be discara- 
ed; many fashionable dames have appeared on the 
race-grounds in costumes having long skirts falling in 
ample folds about the person, without the support of 
hoops or steel springs. It is just to see whether 
these introducers of the “ crinolocaste ” (a new word 
just coined to denote the absence of crinoline) will 
succeed in their attempt to reduce the amplitude of 
skirts into reasonable dimensions. 


a 








AN EXCITING CHASE.—A New York broker’s boy 
was passing through an entry-way with a bag of gold 
on his shoulder, when an individual slapped a plaster 
over his face and made off with the gold. The boy 
was instructed to get a certified check, and not a 
plaster, so he managed to get one eye out, and made 
chase after the thief, finally recovering the gold. 
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The Wlorld in Miniature. 





PAT AND HIS TOOTH, 

With an aching tooth, one morning bright New 
Pat Donnegan left his home. : 
The “murtherin’ blackguard” all the night, suga 


Had made poor Donnegan moan, ful o: 
With sorrowful phiz and watery eye, pd 
Pat tracked along in the rain, ‘ . 
When these words his optics chanced to spy, ner 
“Teeth pulled without any pain.” 
Down went his shovel, and in went Pat, Ap 
Like a “broth of a bye” as he was, ¥ 
And down in the dentist’s chair he squat, of» 
With wide distended jaws. tart 
In went the nippers, and out came the tooth, -~ 
“Yer miserable cuss,” said Pat, " rom 
“You'll trouble me now no more, forsooth, bee 
And he made for his old white hat. ul 


“My pay, if you please,” said the dentist man, Ma: 
“Och, murther! what's that yer sayin’? , 

Ye bloody old pirate, don’t it say on yer sign, wil 
‘Teeth pulled without any pa’in?’” the 

At the theatre in Milan, a new debutante, M’le | po: 





suddenly ceased to sing, stared at the audience, | te 
murmured several broken words, and fell down. | w 
The unfortunate debutante was carried home by her | A: 
parents in a complete state of madness. 


be 
A new quarter of Pompeii is now being brought to b 


light. Among the most recent discoveries is that of | 


Carlotta Paoli, after five years’ study with the best | la) 
masters, made her first appearance on the stage; | se) 
she was very well received by the audience, and at 

e different times rapturously encored. But soon the | S& 
storm of applause became calmer; the young lady ‘ 
three forsaken husbands appeared in court against 


a magnificent temple of Juno, in which two and three | 3 


hundred skeletons were found, The statues with ey 
which the temple is adorned are in an excellent state 

of preservation and plentifully decked with jewels. h 

A woman at Detroit, Michigan, is in jail, charged | ; 

with bigamy. First she married @ man, had six |, 
children, and was left a widow. Then she married 
another man. He went away for work, and when 

he came home, found his wife with a new husband. 
Presently she left her third husband and married a 
fourth one. She left him, and was on the point of 
marrying the fifth time, when she was arrested. Her 


her. 

An excitement occurred in Philadelphia over a case 
of ladies belt buckles. They remained unsold when 
the fashions changed, just twenty years ago, were 
then packed up and consigned to the garret. They 
were recently reproduced for sale, and taken by the 
retail trade at a price sufficient to pay twenty-eight 
years’ interest on the original cost, and leave a hand- 
some profit beside. 

The Louisiana Agriculturist gives the following 
mode for making paths or walks out of gas tar and 
sand. The face for the path is first graded and cov- — 
ered with an inch or two of sand; it is then flowed ¢ 

with the tar, and then a covering of sand or gravel 

is placed over this. Ina few months the whole forms 
a hard mass as firm as stone. The walk when first 
made is a little yielding, but it may be used at once 

taking care that any inequalities be 1 died befor 
the work finally hardens. A walk made in this way 
is very firm, will not wash when upon & slope, an 

requires scarcely any repairs for years. A barrel 0° 
tar will make about fifty feet in length of walk b; 
four feet wide. 

Rev. Mr. Burhham, of Manchester, recently en 
lished in the army as a private, and was sent to th 

rendezvous at New Haven. Next morning after b 

arrival, he was summoned before the commandin 

officer of the post, and addressed. “Mr. Burnhan 

I see by your name here” (referring to the list), “‘ th: 

you are areverend. About a dozen reverends ha. 











oS Se 





enlisted and come here; and as you are the first o 
who has staid over night without asking for a cha; 
laincy, I guess we'll make you chaplain 1” So th: 
made him chaplain of the post. 

A new dodge at New York is for a well-dressed a | 
well-appearing young woman to step out to you a 
pathetically ask you for aid for her poor, sick moth: 
You take out your pocket-book, being melted by }i, 
touching story and good looks, and just then, a fell: 
who has come up behind you snatches away yo 
pocket-book and makes off. 

What ridiculous stories come from Paris, T! 
tell of a Russian there who wears the remains of ‘ 
wife in a ring on his finger. After she died, he} 
her body reduced by dissolvents, compressed int 
hard paste, like jet, and set as a souvenir. And 
the poor woman, in the form of an essence, is door 
forever to remain above ground. 

In the debate in Congress, op the best way to 
tobacco, Mr. Brooks of New rk strongly advoc: 
the method of attaching a one cent stamp to + 
cigar sold; but he did not say at which end of 
cigar he wanted to place it. Perhaps a law obli 
a@ man to put a one cent stamp on his pipe every 
he filled it, would bring a still larger revenue 
though by this means the pipe would perhaps ln 

very cwnbersome in time. . 


The Chicago Lake tunnel has been excavate 
nearly a quarter of a mile, and is progressing a 
rate of ten feet per day. 

A Democratic editor in Iowa profanely sa) 
party in that State has taken the degree of L. | 
—‘‘ Licked Like the Devil. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION, 15 
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it ' 7 : a “iy bg a ar WISTAR’S BALSAM BRILLIANT NOVE LETTES., | 
Huch in Bittle. Che World. in Niiniature. Che Housekeeper. : 
fallin ro) 9 Gantibas oF We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
- ] ; Roorvtiing is very active in New York, without the PAT AND HIS TOOTH. (Prepared for the Flag of our Union.} WI LD CH ER RY ies ane aaa he pena ‘olen 
ew r 
TN! “The New , ap see writers fid by oe Sheen pet ho oe New Year’s Cookies. HAS BEEN USED FOR price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
Rs are ‘confident no at Donnegan left his home. : Three quarters of a pound of butter and a pound of . works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
tio a a meen? of money will follow the new loan, The “murtherin’ blackguard” all the night, sugar bent toacream. Add three eggs, one teacup- NEARLY HALF A CENTURY, the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
pa _— 8 yacht was bought in England for 3500 Had made poor Donnegan moan, ful of sour milk, one teaspoonful of saleratus, half a With most astonishiug success in curing single copies by mail, ne —, cents each, 
. " De 2 ms . or Jive copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
it at the | "Great activity is said to prevail in the New York With sorrowful phiz and watery eye, cup of caraway seed, a little mace, — wong me Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Whooping ‘ . 
this New theatrical k w Yor Pat tracked along in the rain, it stiff enough to roll thin; cut it in rounds. 0 Cough, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Liver MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
bak Bal ow oe nen , When these words his optics chanced to spy, this cake with a little fine sugar instead of flour, and alte i samen - dale. By Fraycis A. Durivacer. 
716; hed eed, men with small valises are closely “Teeth pulled without any pain.” bake about fifteen minutes. Complaint, Difficulty of Breathing, KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
ince | Watched in all large cities now, Asthma, and every Affection of the Cedars. By Janz G. Austin. 
= wit A lady in Germany, lately gave birth to four Down went his shovel, and in went Pat, Another THROAT, LUNGS AND C HEST, a re ikem ae = ox — Mystery 
” * e mdack, y Mrs. C. F.G . 
ra ai daughters at once. Her husband fled, Like a “broth of a bye” as he was, Four cups of sugar, one cup of butter, three cups shOLtprNe. Rae mA Lack MENDAC, ANT: or, The Mysterious 
tart kee Captain Winslow is to be feasted in New York And down in the dentist’s chair he squat, of milk, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one of cream of > 2 Seunean, ty dente Waseca 
eno diea | “Y: ; With wide distended jaws. tartar, one table-spoonful of cinnamon, and flour CONSUMPTION. JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
forr this in Peinters’ strike tn Boston was a failure, most In went the nippers, and out came the tooth, enough to roll, Cut them with a cake-cutter. Be-| here is scarcely one individual in the community who Tale of Crime and Retribution. By Matrtnew 8. Vinton. 
i atea | ° the men going to work, a “Yer miserable cuss,” said Pat, fore putting them in the oven, brush them over with wholly escapes, during a season, from some one, however | THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Thir ‘ded, General Neal Dow has resigned his commission in ak ‘*You’ll trouble me now no more forsooth,” the white of an egg, and sift on a little white sugar, | slightly developed, of the above symptoms—a neglect of | Austin C. BuRDICK. 
ction | ‘he army. 4 And he made for his old white hat. This willimprove their looks. Which might lead to the last named, and most to be | SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
i A clergyman in Liverpool is under arrest for boil- one gan dreaded disease in the whole catalogue. The power of | of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
= pt ing a child to death, 4 “My pay, if you please,” said the dentist man, Macaroons the “medicinal gum" of the Wild Cherry Tree over this | __ tion. By Francis A. Durivace. 
; 1, anc : ; ° om SEC P 
ie ess of |. farmer in Southboro’, Mass., has raised coffee a “Och, murther! what’s that yer sayin’? Blanch four ounces of almonds, and beat them up | Claes of complaints is well oo loin ° io = va “ "Te i 4 rey poe pcan je 4 
this year, s Ye bloody old pirate, don’t it say on yer sign i . aaised aan has performed, and so great the popularity it has acquired. urn Hall. ale o ngland, By Mrs. 
the ‘loth- A boy in G Ty nd ll a ith t 4 mt ‘ with four spoonfuls of orange-flower water ; whisk In this preparation, besides the virtues of the Cherry, CAROLINE ORNE. 
po. ¥ in Gloucester, N, J., was torn to Pieces by a Seth pulled without any pa’in the whites of four eggs to a froth; then mix it, and a | thore are commingled with it other ingredients of like ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
lay y de- bloodhound, recently. At the theatre in Milan, a new debutante, M’lle pound of sugar sifted with almonds, to a paste, and, value, thus increasing its value tenfold, and forming a| A Story of the War. By Darius Coss. 
ms i tary A nine hundred pound turtle was taken on the Carlotta Paoli, after five years’ study with the best laying a sheet of white paper on a tin, put it on in Remedy whose power to soothe, to heal, to relieve, and to | H ALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxct. 
i es, in Maryland coast. masters, made her first appearance on the stage; | separate little cakes the shape of macaroons, or S. cure disease, exists in no other medicine yet discovered. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
8 the The chimney Sweepers of Paris are at present out she was very well received by the audience, and at The unequalled success that has attended the applica- | THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
; irley on a strike. ° different times rapturously encored. But soon the Seed Cake. tion of this medicine in all cases of of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ronrnson. 
sy | te: sec. |, rhe Duke of St. Albans is about to marry a young storm of applause became calmer; the young lady Six cups of flour, three cups of brown sugar, one PULMONARY COMPLAINTS ig ie aesaen hone Points. A Tale of 
in be ae lady who is heiress to £70,000 a year, suddenly ceased to sing, stared at the audi » | teaspoonful of dry cream tartar, sifted together; has induced many physicians of high standing to employ THE sc ARLET FLAG : or, The Caribbean Rover. 
wer | A Once more the North Carolina papers are calling murmured several broken words, and fell down. warm one cup of milk and one of butter together. it in their practice, some of whom advise us of the fact A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT Murray, 
= 1s 1756, for peace, The unfortunate debutante was carried home by her | Addone cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful ofsaleratus, under their own signatures. We have space only for the | THE MOUNT ‘ALIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
‘to | b ni the In Pomfret, Conn., 400 feet of black snake were parents in a complete state of madness, beat into the milk until it froths, three eggs well | names of a few of these: the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
of | w ' by his killed lately, A new quarter of Pompeii is now being brought to | beaten, and halfa cup of seeds. Mix this all together E. Boypen, M. D., Exeter, Me. DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
00 | a8 ex- The wheat crop of Ohio the past year, was about light. Among the most recent discoveries is that of | with the hands, and roll it thin; cut it in rounds, ALEXANDER Hatcn, M. D., China, Me. Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBINson. 
th f the 20,500,000 bushels, a magnificent temple of Juno, in which two and three | Bake it fifteen minutes. R. FELLows, M. D., Hill, N. H. THE GOLD FIEND: Or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
te | 2 $ evi- Ps — Persons perished by the cyclone in hundred skeletons were found. The statues with Another Seed Cake 7 - be pag es ae cae nae ‘omen gag of the Fearices 
1 mF icutta, > e W.B. YNCH, M. D., Auburn, N. Y. ° 2 
* ion ot Speaking of colorin eetinets , which the temple is adorned are in an excellent state Beat together two pounds of sugar, two of butter, ABRAHAM STILLMAN, M. D., Boundbrook, N. J. and Free. By Np BUNTLINE. 
ed | ; wards dying improves al ied mals, an exchange thinks of preservation and plentifully decked with jewels. half'a cup of caraway seeds, and three pounds of H. D. Mantis, M. D., Mansfeld, Pa. . | THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
ix | () uct of| ‘The sultan has : hibi A woman at Detroit, Michigan, is in jail, charged flour; rollin sugar. Bake them on tins, in a slow 8. H. Finzey, M. D., San Francisco, Cal. Ocean. By Nep Bunting. 
ed trade. Promibited the Circassian slave with bigamy. First she married a man, had six | oven, The proprietors have letters from all classes of our fel- pt get aera or, The Fortunes of a 
, listin- = hildr 1 idow. Then she married ™ low-citizens, from the halls of Congress to the humblest s er. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
“ ations | _™M@ximilian has appointea ex-Senator Gwin Goy- poy an “He ok ate for work, and when is cottage, and even from beyond the seas; for the fame and | THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
- ‘teed to ermor-General of Sonora, “ he came home, found his wife with a new husband. © fe Florist virtue of WisTAR's BALSAM have extended to the “ utter- derer. By SYLVANvs Cons, Jr. 
2 - His Now that Mr. Chase is appointed chief justice, let é Pp ly sh 1 ft her third husband and married a | 7 most bounds of the earth,’ without any attempt on our | THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
” e title, | SPeculation cease, sal i f yang Ae rw 1 rayon aes was on the point of (Prepared for the Flag of our Union.} part to introduce it beyond the limits of our own country. | and the Spy. By Lrevrenant Murray. 
er F 7) Oneh 2 ‘ourth one. one Aim, repared for th g : THE SEA LARK: or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. ' 
st being ed whens = ~ = deserters are Teport- marrying the fifth time, when she was arrested. Her The Cactus 5 WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LieuTENANT Murnay. 
he left . i. i ° . 
Th The tobacco growers of the country have hela ; three forsaken husbands appeared in court — The very remarkable succulent plants, arranged 18 PREPARED BY P AUL LAROON : or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
e il P eld a her. i By Syivanvs Coss, Jr. 
80 heir to council. It will end in smoke. i tn Philadetotite by Linnzeus under the name of cactus, have been SETH W, FOWLE & co., BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
on ; ind, but They tell of a turtle in Springfield, that lived ten “ An excitement occurred in P| ‘a are case | distributed by modern botanists over numerous gen- No. 18 TREMONT STREET, Boston. of the Alps. By Avaustine J. H. DUGANNE. 
re vs Claim | Y°@T8 without eating, 4 of ladies belt buckles. They remained unsold when era, which they are still continually changing and SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sy «1 ong hig| _ Tis intimated that General Webb has written his i the fashions changed, just twenty years ago, were re-arranging. At first a few plants were left in the sian. By Austin C. Burpick. 
ne as by | °W" diplomatic death-warrant, then packed up and consigned to the garret. They genus cactus, but now that genus is annihilated, and REDDING’S RUSSIA §S ALVE. | MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
nt " , Egypt is looking up—raised on hund illi were recently reproduced for sale, and taken by the seven or eight new genera substituted for it; still, ; . one By Dr. J. H. Ronrnson. 
Wash- € hundred millions igh FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE ve 
1- oolved of dollars worth of cotton last year. retail trade at a price sufficient to = iGotene all the plants that once composed it, and the new HAS FULLY ESTABLISHED THE SUPERIORITY oF a Sige se aa a ered 
y Louisville, Ky. years’ interest on the original cost, and leave a - f th nature that collectors are continual- of the Channel. By Syivanvs Conn, Jr. 
turned » “¥+ Papers tell of horse meat served ones of the same na‘ ’ ; 
there instead of mess pork, some profit beside. ly sending home, are known by the general name of| REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
OO. Es Withi P . Over all other healing preparations for the cure of By Francis A. DuRIVAGE. 
d lip -wean ithin three months 1068 patents have been The Louisiana Agriculturist gives the following | cacti. THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Vol teers. B 
| issued. . . Scalds, : or, The King’s Volunteers. By 
" . which | #88te mode for making paths or walks out of gas tar and In the time of Linnzeus, very few cacti were known; ous Du. J. 1 Ronndoy, 
d One hundred planters in Cuba have petitioned for sand. The face for the path is first graded and cov- | and even in the year 1807, Persoon enumerated only Stes tek Be ils, NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
2) eae the abolition of slavery in the island. ered with an inch or two of sand; it is then flowed thirty-two, but now above five hundred living Chilblains, Blistecs Bruises, A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Roprxson. 
a .ved his | _ 1¢ 8ppears that the amount of income tax collected with the tar, and then a covering of sand or gravel | species are to be found in a single collection; and Felons, Piles, Erysipelas, Uleers, ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter of 
it in Jan- | {uring the last year, was $23,656,033 98, is placed over this. In a few months the whole forms | numbers of new species are being sent home by col- Salt Rheum, Injury by Splinters, Warts, Virginia. By Syivanvs Cop, JR. 
, uat the| General Steele has been removed from his Arkansas a hard mass as firm as stone. The walk when first | Jectors every year. These new species are chiefly | gq Sores, Ring-Worm, Frost-bitten Parts, = = be aaa of the Revolu- 
‘ Stirling | Command. J made is a little yielding, but it may be used at once, found in the tropical regions of America, but they And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. WHITE wanes a ‘Ske Hates Captive. By 
y It seems, from the returns, that some of our rich taking care that any inequalities be remedied before extend over 75 degrees of latitude, some being found REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE Seuranestene ae” ptive. By 
: 76, the | en have small yearly incomes, the work finally hardens. A walk made in this way | near the boundary of the United States, and some AL : mus COBB, Jz. ; ‘ 
4 Some of the papers ar li i fi ill not wash when upon a slo and the to fC tion in Chili. By far the | i8 prompt in action, removes pain at once, and reduces | THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
After They © calling for retrenchment. 18 very firm, will no nia Pe, near the town of Conception in a 2¢ | the most angry-looking swellings and inflammations as if| the Floridas. By Nev Bunting. 
‘ British ©y wont be heard. requires scarcely any repairs for years. A barrel of greater number, however, grow in the dry burning | by magic,—thus affording relief and a complete cure. 
visoner, They have killed several deer in Pocasset woods, ’ tar will make about fifty feet in length of walk by | plains of Mexico and Brazil, where they are subjected RUSSIA SALVE CURES BUR NS. ELLIOTT, THOMES > TALBOT, aeecigces 
wing an | “is season, E four feet wide. ‘0 the alternate seasons of extreme moisture and | RUSSIA SALVE CORES CANCERS. No. 118 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
snablea | _ 41 elm was recently cut in Southampton, Mass., F Rev. Mr. Burhham, of Manchester, recently en- | extreme drought. In these arid plains, where all pt hoary rr) 4 z Sass cE EYES. Er" FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 
' ..¢ amny | Which was eight and a half feet in diameter, : lished in the army as a private, and was sent to the | nature seems parched up for six months in every | 7 Usat rer LVE CURES FELONS. —V—__—_——— 
Jersey, Somebody defines a telegraph operator as @ man ; rendezvous at New Haven. Next morning after his | year, the cacti have been mercifully provided to | RUSSIA SAL VE CURES SCALD HEAD. TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
“he was | “ho lives exclusively upon tick. ‘ arrival, he was summoned before the commanding | serve as reservoirs of moisture; and not only the aoe pry at Sunes oui. LE RASH, We-heva d the publication of a new work 
enemy; |, @uilp, who, as a public lecturer, dwelt upon atopic, officer of the post, and addressed. “Mr. Burnham, | natives, by wounding the fleshy stems with theirlong | 37;33/4 SALVE CURES CORNS. with the above general title. A new story will be issued 
coops at | Mas changed his residence. I see by your name here” (referring to the list), “that | forest knives, supply themselves with a cool and re- | 7 USSIA SALVE CURES SCALDS. every month, each comprising one hundred and twenty- 
iself fen | The London papers, without exception, are much you are a reverend. About a dozen reverends have | freshing juice, but even the cattle contrive to break pion ae J pb es ts por bs ed UM, eight pages, and uniform in style with the numbers now 
ry, 1777, | Statified at Lincoln’s re-election, enlisted and come here; and as you are the first one | through the skin, and suck the juice they contain. RUSSIA SALVE CURES WHI TLOWS. out. The following are the titles of those now issued : ie 
rank of “ane are forty thousand Jews in the Federal who has staid over night without asking for a chap- $user aaive Seas Og No. 1.-THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 4 
WARE Ro ‘ he main . 4 lainey, I guess we’ll make you chaplain!” So the Pare Be ETRE COE Se teer of 1776. By SyLvanvs Cosp, JR. 
, vision at | _ The exact total from the Now York Sanitary Fair made hist chaplain of the past "| THE DOLLAR MONTHLY. RUSSIA SALVE COMES StIEGN TEES: | No a “THE WHITE Hanae ee the Maid ot 
ere the | $180,091. THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! RUSSIA SALVE CURES FESTERS. Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosixson. 
to New| Jt will cost a million and a quarter per mile to Anes dorige at New York is for a well-dressed and This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now | RUSSIA SAL VE CURES RINGWORM, No. 3.-THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
| to take tunnel Broadway. ‘ well-appearing young woman to step out to you and reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each rrr} = 4 yb 4 priests ot the Ten. By Sytvanvs Coss, Jr. (] 
rsey. At The oat crop has increased two millions of bushels pathetically ask you for aid for her poor, sick mother. number is or d by fine engravings, and : ie Fi a L V E $ UR =e SORE F TPS. No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The Tory 
- dk »q | fr the present year, You take out your pocket-book, being melted by her | is complete in itseY, embracing a great variety of tales, | 7 USSIA SALVE CURES INGROWING TAILS, | and his League. By Sytvanvs Copp, Jr. 
acento hair-cloth company is erecti = $ touching story and good looks, and just then, a fellow sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and | RUSS/4 SAL VE CURES SPIDER STINGS. No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
duct at Pawtucket 1 & $7000 mill in who has come up behind you snatches away your prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by all RUSSIA SALVE CURES SHIN GLES, Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
‘tember, The city « f Phi ‘ A pocket-book and makes off. to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. R poate 354 44 Gunes tout bifon ITES. No. 6.-THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
gress be © city of Philadelphia will begin the year 1965 TERMS—§$1.50 a year; seven copics, $9.00; thirteen cop- RUSSIA SAL ae Ow . Mystic Tie. Py Mason BEN: PERLEY Poon. 







with a debt of upwards of forty-one millions of dollars, 





What ridiculous stories come from Paris. They 
tell of a Russian there who wears the remains of his 


ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 























RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHILBLAINS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES FROZEN LIMBS. 


No. %7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 








mm: Married life too often begins wit] 2 s a eal 4 s . USSIA SALVE CURES WENS. the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. % 
pein <<, 4 her body reduced by dissolvents, compressed into a y hie =“ 3 Cones fae i! WOUNDS No. 8.-THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

» al t )-cher, 1781 DISC i hard paste, like jet, and set as a souvenir. And so RUSSIA SALVE CURES PILES. . ; Heart in Florence. By LiguTeNANT MURRAY. 
‘en; asa ARDING CRINOLINE. 2 the poor woman, in the form of an essence, is doomed THE AMERICAN UNION: RUSSIA SALVE CURES BRUISES No. 9.-THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 


A Paris letter says that crinolines are to be discard- forever to remain above ground. RUSSIA SALVE CURES CHAPPED HANDS. Plot. By Sytvanvs Cons, Jr. 
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sed fron- 


; many fashionable dames haye appeared on the 
race-grounds in costumes having long skirts falling in 
ample folds about the person, without the Support of 
dl hoops or steel springs. It is just to see whether 
P to! these introducers of the « crinolocaste ” (a new word 

¢ f noline) will 
succeed in their attempt to reduce the amplitude of 
skirts into reas ble di ions, 


——_______ 
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In the debate in Congress, on the best way to tax 
tobacco, Mr. Brooks of New York strongly advocated 
the method of attaching a “one cent stamp to each 
cigar sold; but he did not say at which end of the 
cigar he wanted to place it. Perhaps a law obliging 
@ man to put a one cent stamp on his pipe every time 
he filled it, would bring a still larger revenue—al- 
though by this means the pipe would perhaps become 
very cumbersome in time. 


A FIRESIDE JOURN} me 

NO CONTINUED STORIES. 
This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 

land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 
FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 


RUSSIA SALVE CURES SPRAINS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES SWELLED NOSE. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES ER YSIPELAS. 
RUSSIA SALVE CURES LAME W. RIST. 
Bites of Venomous reptiles are instantly cured by this 
EXCELLENT OINTMENT. 
EVERY MOTHER WITH CHILDREN, 
AND ALL HEADS OF FAMILIES, 
Should keep a box in the cupboard, or on the shelf, handy 
to use in 


No. 10.-BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By Sy.tvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firs. 
No. 12.—-THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Syivanvus Coss, Jr. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: Pervey 
PoorE. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mus. 


it, which 
the 15th 
‘his age. 


unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 

best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 
TERMsS—Three Dollars a Year; four copies, $10.00; single 

number, seven cents. 
(~The Union and Pag will be Sent one year, for 

A Democratic editor in Iowa profanely says his 86.00 : 

party in that State has taken the degree of L. L. D., 

—‘‘ Licked Like the Devil. 





L. 8. Goopwin. 
No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. Ctinton BARRINGTON. 
Por sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-pard, 
upon receipt of Fifteen Cents each. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


AN EXcITING CHASE.—A New York broker’s boy 
Was passing through an entry-way with a bag of gold 
on his shoulder, when an individual slapped a plaster 
over his fuce and made off with the gold. The boy 
he me wae instructed to get a certified check, and not a 
eavier plaster, so he managed to get one eye out, and made 
ther, chase after the thief, finally recovering the gold. 


CASE OF ACCIDEN?®P. 
Price, 25 Cents per Box. 


Sold by all venders of Patent Medicines, Druggists, Gro- 
cers, Postmasters, and at all Country Broven: 

ALSO BY 

SETH W.FOWLE & CO., General Agents, 

18 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


The Chicago Lake tunnel has been excavated for 
nearly a quarter of a nile, and is progressing at the 
rate of ten feet per day. 
the side- 4 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isHers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE MERMAID’S INVOCATION. 


BY BE, E. ERNEST. 

O, come and seek the ocean’s depths 
At vesper-time with me, 

And we will gather tiny shells 
Beneath the surging sea. 

And there, on beds of green seaweed, 
When all is dark above, 

I'll softly tune my fairy lute 
To happy songs of love. 


Within a gorgeous cavern, 
Beside a fountain clear, 

Far down beneath the stormy waves, 
A sister waits me there. 

I’ll cull for thee the amber drops, 
That golden sea-birds weep, 

At noontide inf the emerald caves 
Along the stilly deep, 


O, come amid the coral reefs, 
A chamber there I know, 

Where never yet from nature’s dawn 
Did sultry sunshaft go. 

And there the soft moss from the rocks 
With girlish glee I’ll take, 

And in my young, ambitious love, 
Our nuptial couch I’ll make. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
A NEW VERSION. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 


MAuD WELDON was reading one of Wilkie Collins’s 
fascinating romances, and had not noticed how many 
times the slender hands on her delicate watch had 
spanned its surface. She was a young lady deeply 
principled in all the proprieties of life, and one of her 
daily rules was, ‘‘ Thou shalt not wear thy morning- 
dress in the afternoon.” 

As I said before, romance had bewitched her; and 
at three o’clock she was still reading, while one small 
hand unconsciously knotted the cord of her wrapper. 
A quick knock at the door of her room brought her 
to i , and i liately Fleta, the maid, 
entered, bringing a card and a letter. The card was 
the object of Maud’s first glance; and, if you could 
have seen her horror-struck; countenance, you would 
have thought she was reading her death-sentence. 
But the fair surface bore no such inscription; there 
was only written upon it, in an easy, bold hand, the 
name of “ Max Woodbury.” 

*‘ Will you see him, miss?” asked Fleta. 

“ Wait a moment—perhaps he isn’t here; let me 
read Kit’s letter.” 

* But he és here,” interrupted the little maid, eager- 
ly, “such a splendid officer, miss—and such dark, 
terrible eyes—the rebels must have been afraid of 
him.” 

“ Perhaps he isn’t here,” urged Maud, insanely. 
“T’ll see what Kit says.” 

The envelope was quickly torn, and the letter read: 


* Philadelphia, July 17, 1863. 
“My DEAREST MAvuD:—Who should arrive last 
night but Max! You know we feared that he was 
killed in that dreadful battle at Gettysburg. He is 
the best brother in the world, and you are the nicest 
friend I have. You must like each other—I’m afraid 
you wont think him so brilliant as he is, for he is 
quite worn with the fearful scenes he has been 
through. He goes to Boston for a day, on business, 
and I teased him to call onyou. He pretends he don’t 
care to, but he’s dying to see you. Now look your 
best—there’s a dear! Be sure to tell me how you like 

him. With ever so much love, 

* KITTIE WOODBURY.” 
“P.S. What did you have blue in your new bon- 
net for, dear? It’s such a dreadfutly common color!” 


“‘ Well,” sighed Maud Weldon, with a most peni- 
tent look, “this is to punish me for reading novels 
and not dressing earlier. Tell him I will see him 
directly, Fleta.” 

Now our heroine was 2 truthful young lady, and 
could not have considered what she said when she 
declared that she would be down “ directly.” She was 
not one of those helter-skelter girls that can rush into 
a toilet in five minutes. Dress, with her, was a work 
of art; and, consequently, of time. 

“IT don’t care how I look,” said she, pettishly, and 
forthwith proceeded to make an elaborate toilet. She 
tried to hurry, and found, of course, that “haste 
makes waste.” The pliant, brown hair was this day 
unmanageable, but there was, determination in the 
small fingers; and when, at last, the coiffwre was fin- 
ished, it was faultless. The beautiful, waving bands 
were not unmercifully stuffed, nor tortured into wool 
by “‘crimpers.” They conveyed the idea of nature and 
grace. Her dress was rich and simple, a plain, wine- 
colored silk, that caught and painted a rosy gold 
every sunbeam that lighted on its heavy folds. It 
was made too plain for the fashion; no horrible “ her- 
ring-bone” device disfigured the grace of the rich 
material. It was finished around the neck and sleeves 
with dainty lace, though not so dainty as the fair 
throat and small hands it shaded. A rare brooch of 
pearls was her only ornament. 

Now, after this lengthy sketch of the young lady’s 
oilet, it may be concluded that she was vain, and had 








no thought beyond her personal appearance—which 
would be an utterly false conclusion. She dressed to 
please her friends; and now, as she gazed at the 
beautiful reflection in her mirror, she blushed, not 
from gratified vanity, but from dread at meeting this 
much-glorified officer she had so often heard about, 
and with apprehension that Kittie would not think 
she had “looked her best.” She might have spared 
her blushes. 

A long half hour had passed, and, at last, Maud 
descended to the parlors. She crossed the room with 
her usual stately grace, wondering a little, as she ap- 
proached his chair, why the gentleman did not rise to 
greet her. She came nearer still. Captain Wood- 
bury remained seated, his head leaning on his hand, as 
if in deep thought—planning some campaign, thought 
Maud. She paused a moment to admire the graceful, 
manly figure that so entirely embodied her ideal. 

“Captain Woodbury, I suppose,” said she, hesi- 
tating. 

No reply. 

She approached a little nearer. Could it be possible! 
He was asleep! Maud’s newly-budding admiration 
was blighted, at once. 

“ How disgusting! What can he think of himself! 
What shallI do! It would be too terrible fur him to 
wake now—he would die of mortification.” 

A bright thought came to Maud’s relief. Gliding 
noiselessly past him, she opened the study-door, and 
then, nearly closing it, she seated herself at a piano 
and played softly one of Beethoven’s sonatas. She 
hardly entered into the spirit of the music—conflict- 
ing thoughts of disappointment, disgust and perplex- 
ity harmonized poorly with the sweet chords she me- 
chanically played. The music, however, accomplish- 
ed its mission—first to calm her perturbed spirit, and 
wake charitable, womanly thoughts. 

“Poor fellow!” at last was her conclusion. “ Just 
think what he has passed through at Gettysburg! 
The most chivalrous gentleman in the world would 
be entirely worn out. I wish I dared go to the parlor 
again, and tell him that I don’t think it strange at 
all that he should fall asleep the first quiet moment.” 

Meanwhile, Maud’s gentle music was beginning to 
rouse the sleeping hero. At first, it led him to the 
dim twilight between sleep and consciousness. He 
realized vaguely that he was not in camp—that he 
was luxuriously resting, somewhere, with no fear of 
impending battle; that it was no shrill reveille—these 
sweet notes that were luring him from slumber. 

Suddenly opening his eyes, he saw through the un- 
closed door a glimpse of a lady’s dress; then the real- 
ity flashed upon him. It was far worse than going to 
sleep on guard! Max Woodbury was a warrior, and 
grimly met his fate. He hastily wrote onacard these 
words: 


“Miss WELDON :—I can make no apology and ex- 
pect no forgiveness. However strong was my desire 
to make your acquaintance, it was not so strong as 
my present desire, that I may never have the pain of 
meeting you. I thank you for the exquisite tact and 
kindness you have shown me. 

“Max Wooppury.” 


He tossed the card lightly on the table, and with 
quick steps left the house. Maud heard, perfectly, 
those retreating steps, but divined that it would be 
better not to intercept them. Im fact, she dared not 
do it. 

When the hall-door was fairly closed, Maud return- 
ed to the parlor, and soon found the laconic words 
that so summarily ended her long looked-for acquaint- 
ance with Kittie’s “perfect” brother. That young 
gentleman returned to Philadelphia, somewhat dread- 
ing the queries of his affectionate little sister, but he 
resolved how to parry her attacks. 

“Was she at home? What did she wear? How 
did she look?” exclaimed Kittie, as he entered the 
home sitting-room. 

“One question at a time, my dear! “ Which shall 
T answer first?” 

“The last, first, on the whole,” said Kittie, “as 
that is the most important. How did you like her?” 

“Very much.” 

“Don’t you think she’s lady-like?” 

“ A perfect lady.” 

“ Well, but what did she wear, Max?” 

“O dear! Whataquiz you are! ‘What did she 
wear?’ How amItoknow? Several things, I sup- 

” 

“Ostupid! I mean dress—what color?” 

“Don’t ask me—something rich and glowing.” 

“T know, I fancy. Wonder if she has had the skirt 
trimmed?—I told her to; but of course you didn’t 
notice—men never do. What for ornaments?” 

“T didn’t see any.” 

“ Just like her! O, Max, was her hair curled over 
a comb?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ What do youknow! Isn’t her complexion lovely? 
What did you think of her eyes?” 

“T wish they had been blind,” he muttered. ‘‘ Now, 
Kit,” said he, aloud, “I forbid you to ask any more 
about Miss Weldon—now or ever.” 

A stern look on his face silenced his sister. She at 
once began romancing about it. 

“He must have been completely smitten with 
Maud. I knew he would be. Shouldn’t wonder if he 
offered himself—and she refused him. I will never 
forgive Maud Weldon if she did! I can find out easy 
enough from her.” 

Accordingly, on Kittie’s next visit to Boston, a few 





weeks later, she endeavored to accomplish her pur- 
pose, but found Maud quite as unapproachable as her 
brother. That confirmed her suspicions, and Maud 

was dropped, accordingly. How much more Kittie | 





would have loved and honored her friend had she 
known the delicacy of feeling that prevented her from 
disclosing the unlucky circumstances of Max’s visit. 
Maud, indeed, was tempted to reveal all, when she 
found that the loss of Kittie’s friendship was the 
price of her silence,—but honor was dearer to her 
than friendship. 

Months passed, and in December Maud visited New 
York. The winter previous, Kittie had accompanied 
her, and she missed her gay little friend, who so often 
scolded her for dressing so plainly, and always ended 
by loving her more than ever. 

Maud was well known in a certain circle, and was s 
favorite with all—even with several young gentlemen, 
who declared her to be “ cruel and inexplicable.” Her 
coming was the signal for a round of parties. The 
most brilliant of the season was at Mrs. Binney’s—a 
motherly lady, and an inveterate match-maker. A 
choice collection of beauties was gathered in her 
rooms; and a stranger gentleman, entering the bril- 
liant assembly, interested himself, for a moment, in 
comparing the different styles of loveliness. His eye 
did not seek further when it rested on Maud. She 
was busily conversing, and did not notice the entrance 
of the new-comer. It must have been her beauty that 
attracted him, for her dress was very simple; an airy, 
graceful fabric of white, that, somehow, seemed a part 
of herself. A few rare, bright flowers drooped from 
her soft hair. The gentleman recognized his “ affin- 
ity,” I suppose, for those few flowers attracted him 
more than all the flashing diamonds around him. 

“Whom shall I introduce you to?” said Mrs. Bin- 
ney, interrupting the stranger’s reverie. “Shall it 
be that young girl in white, who is talking with Judge 
Weston?” 

“Thank you,” replied the young gentleman, as no 
followed the obliging hostess. Maud was disengaged, 
as they approached, and glanced at the stranger. 
There was something familiar about his figure, but 
those dark, magnetic eyes—she had surely never met 
before. 

“Miss Weldon, allow me to introduce to you Cap- 
tain Woodbury.” 

A quick blush burned in Maud’s cheek, but she 
summoned strength for the emergency, and maintain- 
ed a composure that the discomtited young officer 
envied. The name of Weldon, andthe young lady’s 
blush, recalled his mortifying adventure of the pre- 
vious summer. He could not doubt that the fair girl 
was Maud Weldon. If any proof were needed on the 
subject, it was soon furnished by the vivacious hostess, 
who returned hastily, exclaiming: 

«My dear Miss Weldon, I must introduce you again, 
unless you have already ascertained that your partic- 
ular friend, Miss Woodbury, is this gentleman’s sister. 
Perhaps you have met before.” 

“I have never seen Miss Weldon till this evening,” 
replied the captain, gravely. ‘‘Come away from this 
crowd,” said Mrs. Binney. “There is a wonderful 
sort of lily for you to admire in my conservatory; and 
there you can talk about your mutual friend.” 

There was no excuse to prevent the unwelcome 
tete-a-tete, 30 Captain Woodbury offered his arm to 
Maud, and lucted her th h the drawing-room 
to the adjoining conservatory. 

Mrs. Binney left them, deeming that the kindest 
act she could perform. There was an awkward 
silence. Maud strove in vain to speak—words failed 
her. Captain Woodbury at length said: 

“Miss Weldon, I hoped never to meet you again. 
I did not know you were in New York. I learned, 
this evening, that I have been the cause of interrupt- 
ing the friendship between you and my sister. Kittie 
drew false conclusions, and I was a coward not to en- 
lighten her. I should have told her at once of that 
unfortunate call and my inexcusable conduct—” 

“O, not inexcusable,” interrupted Maud, quickly. 
“Tt was my fault wholly, in detaining you so long, 
and you wasn’t the least to blame. I should be un- 
patriotic, surely, if I should not excuse a soldier for 
sleeping who had just come from such exhausting 
conflict.” 

“Say no more about it,” said the captain, “ you are 
too generous. And now—how can I tell you the cause 
of my sister’s coolness to you!” 

Maud’s earnest eyes plead for an explanation. 

Your honor and my shame, Miss Weldon, led her 
to the not improbable conclusion that I ‘ fell in love at 
first sight,’ and was rejected.” 

Maud’s cheeks burned brighter than ever. 

* And now,” said the captain, impetuously, it re- 
mains for you to say whether she shall still remain 
estranged from you for the same reason?” 

Maud glanced up in doubt and amaze, but looked 
quickly down as she read the truth in those deep 
eyes. 

“T am insane to ask it,”” pursued Max, passionately, 
possessing himself of the small hance, so temptingly 
near; “ but say, darling, must I tell Kittie that you 
have refused me?” 

‘““No—Max,” faltered Maud. 

The probable raptures that might have followed, 
were prevented by the coming of Mrs. Binney, who 
instantly suspected the state of affairs. She lamented 
her ill-timed entrance, but was consoled, a few weeks 
later, by an invitation to a Philadelphia wedding 
where Kittie Woodbury was bridesmaid. 








Solemn is the thought that every word that falls 
from a mother’s lip, every expresson of her coun- 
tenance, may leave an indelible impress upon the 
young souls about her, and form the underlaying 
strain of that education which people’s Heaven with 
celestial belngs, and gives to the white brow of the 
angel, next to the grace of God, its crown of glory. 
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Humors of the Day. 
A SATISFIED JUSTICE. 


Tn one of our neighboring cities, a popular justice 
of the peace was called to go to a German house, and 
marry a couple. Putting on a clean collar, and 
slipping a marriage certificate into his pocket, he 
started for the festive scene. Arriving at the house, 
under the direction of a blue-legged little boy, who 
pointed out the place, he knocked and wentin. In 
the middle of the floor stood a stout German girl, 
sorry and plump, her blue eyes rolling out tears as 
big as butter-pats. 

“ What’s the matter?” said the sympathetic 
justice. 

‘“‘Matter!” said the girl. “Dat Gotleib went off, 
and wouldn’t marry me; “aint that matter enough?” 

The justice said he supposed it was, and intimated 
that he had come to marry some one, and requested 
the old lady to bring on the lambs to the sacrifice. 
The old lady said: 

‘Dare vos no lambs—Gotlieb ish rund off, and vill 
not marry mine Katarina.” 

“Well,” said the justice, ‘Gotlieb isn’t the only 
man there is—send fur some other man to marry 
her.” 

At this Katarina’s face brightened up, and she 
ejaculated : 

“‘Yah—dat ish goot—send mit Hans.” 

Hans was sent for, but unfortunately could not 
come. When her messenger returned, she deter- 
mined nev to give it up, and said: 

“ Send for Shoseph.” 

Shoseph was sent for, but he couldn’t be found. 
Katarina’s heart fell at this news, and the justice 
was growing impatient. Just then Katarina looked 
out of the window, and saw a short and thick young 
German going by, when she rushed to the door, and 
hallooed : 

“ Fritz! Fritz!” 

Fritz shortly made his appearance at the door, 
when Katarina’s mother said: 

“ Fritz, you lofs mind Catarina?” 

Fritz allowed he did, more as sourkrout. 

“Then stand up here!” thundered the justice; and 
before Fritz could hardly realize his position, he was 
man and wife, and Katarina’s arms were round his 
neck, and her lips pressed to his, she crying between 
the calisthenics: 

“Mein husband—mein Fritz.” 

Our duty as a correct historian compels us to say 
that Fritz hugged back as well as he knew how. 
The justice, with head erect, stepped smnilingly out, 
leaving the lovers to themselves, and walked away 
meditatively, a holy calm stealing all over his massive 
proportions, the consciousness of having done his 
duty gleaming in his eye, and honor, honesty and 
rectitude in his footsteps. 





HARD TO TAKE A HINT. 


A friend of ours, a man of some eminence in the 
literary world, and not over mindful of the conven- 
tional forms of public society, married a lady, who 
in a short time began to show a disposition to assume 
the command. We remember, one evening, at a 
social gathering at a friend’s house, whilst he was 
conversing with some gentlemen, his wife was relat- 
ing to the ladies present, how much she had improved 
the manners of her husband—that he was really 
becoming much refined and gallant. 

This was all very well; but she must needs deter- 
mine on giving a practical illustration of her power 
and his improvement. She remarked to her friends: 

“Now, see—i will drop my pocket handkerchief, 
and observe how readily he will pick it up, and hand 
it to me.” 

At this t, the husband, having finished his 
argument, turned towards his wife, who was sitting 
next tohim. He saw the handkerchief, but showed 
no signs of a disposition to pick it up. The wife 
hemmed, and cast her eyes down on the floor, where 
lay the handkerchief, but without effect. At length, 
after having tried by every stratagem she could think 
of, to direct his attention to her wishes, she was com- 
pelled to speak. 

‘My dear, that is my pocket handkerchief on the 
floor.” 

“It is?” said he; and, without moving from his 
position, he quietly put his foot under it, and lifting 
it up, presented it to her at the end of his tue. 

Poor W—, not knowing what his wife had haz- 
arded on his account, was quite abashed at the roar 
of laughter which followed his action. We have met 
them frequently, since, and W——’s manners are just 
as eccentric as ever. 
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WHERE THE FASHIONS COME FROM. 


A youngster and an old salt were conversing in an 
Eastern town. The boy was curious to know where 
the fashions all came from. 

“Why,” said Jack, “from Portland, to be sure.” 

‘But where do the Portland folks get them?” 

“From Boston, I s’pose.” 

“And where do the Boston folks get them?” 

‘From New York, I reckon.” 

“Well, but where do the New Yorkers get them?” 

Jack by this time was getting uneasy under this 
steady fire of the y gster, but ged to reply: 

“ From Paris, of course.” 

Even this did not satisfy the boy, who asked: 

‘* But where do the Paris folks get them?” 

This was too much. Jack turned upon him, and 
giving his trousers a hitch, exclaimed: 








“Why, right straight from the devil?’ 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
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